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PREFACE 


(' An attfiiipt lias here been made Id set up the Hindu temple eoneeptualh', from 
the foundation to its (iniai. Its .structure is rooted in \ edic tradition, and primeval 
modes of biiildin}’ have contributed their slia|x-,s. Tlie principles are given in the 
sacred books of India and the structural rules in the treatises on architecture. They 
are carried out in the shrines which still stand throughout the country and which 
were built in inanv varieties and styles over a millennium and a half from the 
fifth centurv A. D.i 

The purpose of the Hindu temple is .shown by its form. It is the concrete 

symbol of Reintegration and cxiheres with the rhythm of the thought imaged in its 

carvings and laid out in its proportions. Their perfection is a celebration of all the 

rites enacted during the building of the temple from the ground to its pinnacle. 

Nothing that is seen on the temple is left unsaid in tl.e verbal tradition nor is any 

of the detail arbitrary or superfluous. Each has a definite place and is part of the 
whole. 

The Hindu temple is the sum total of architectural rites performed on the basis 

of Its myth. Tiie myth covers the ground and is the plan on whici, the structure 
IS rsised, 



Diacritical signs are oseJ on Sanskrit words. 

For typographical reasons they are partly ofnitte<l on sroal) headings 
Pronunciation : a. at the end of words, is semi-mule, 
c, like ch in chapel, 
e, is always long. 

h. following a consonant, is to be pronounced. 
h, palatal; q, lingual. 

0 , is always long. 

T. like n. 

i (palatal) and $ (lingual), like sh. 
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I 

THE SITE 


f 



^(1 

“The gods always play where groves are near, rivers, mountains 

and springs, and in towns with pleasure gardens.” 

‘Brhat Sainhita’, LV. 8. 

‘Bhavisva Purana’, I. CXXX. 15. 
• • • • 



^ 3TWT ^ 1| 

“Yama (Death) has given (us) the residence on earth. Yama 
indeed rules over the earth and it is he who grants the sacrificer a 
residence on this earth." 

'Satapatha Bralimana’, \TI. I. 1. 3. 
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I 

THE SITE 

TIRTHA AND TEMPLE 

4 

L ife as a pilgriniaj;c from birtii to death has many stations. In India 
death is but another station and in itself does not briii" final release (inoksa). 
Final release from all conditions of existence, from all limitations, is gained 
through Knowledge (Brahmavidya); and Knowledge, the realisation of Supreme 
identity, is the means and the end itself; it gives and is release. Some 
attain it while alive (jivan-mukti), others at death. To the great mass 
of people, who are without the faculties and training to make them fit for the 
realisation of the Supreme Principle by Knowledge, other roads lie 0 ]>en which 
also lead to the Centre. Pilgrimage is one; it brings joy (blnikti) and release 
(inoksa) to those who have achieved control of their minds and of the actions of 
their hands and feet; who have sapience (vidya), and who have practised austerities 
and have a good name.* 

The places of pilgrimage are distributed through the entire country- and 
are called Tirtha and Ksetra. The number of these sacred sites is large; the 
‘Mahabharata’ speaks of hundreds of places of pilgrimage.* 

Tirtha is the name of a place of pilgrimage on the bank of a river, the sea¬ 
shore or a lake. The meaning of the word is a ford, a passage. Water, the 
purifying, fertilizing element being present, its current which is the river of life 
can be forded in inner realisation and the pilgrim can cross over to the other 
shore. The place of pilgrimage is the end of the journey to the Centre; but it 
is not itself the goal and only the means for cmssing over to the Centre. For this 
reason the number of Tirthas and Ksetras is indefinitely large.* For this very 
reason too no journey need be undertaken at all. 


' 'Agnipuraija', ch. CIX. ib-za. 

^ Mahabharata’, Adiparva, II. 2 ; Van.iparva, Tirthayatraparva. 

Metra is ^crcd ground, a field of active iwwcr, a place where ‘moksa’ final release .111 
bt o^btam^i. The Caru^a P„.a,,a’, I. XVI. ,4. enunjato seve,. ci,i« S l-K- of mokj 


3 



THK HINDI' TH.MPl.l' 


There is one Tirtlia where one should always bathe and this is the Tirtha of 
tiie mind (nianasalfilha). It is deep, clear and pure; its water is truth (satya) and 
inet.iphvsic.il knowledge (Brahniajhana). Those who take this bath see the 
Principles, the true nature of things (tattvadarsin).'' 

The Tfrthas and Ksetras on Indian soil are potent sites where a presence is 
felt to dwell. Its support is in the place itself. Whatever makes the site 
conspicuous or memorable is reinforced in its effect b\' the attention of the people 
directed towards and concentrated on that spot. In such places "the gods are 
seen at play". 

"The gods always play where lakes are, where the sun’s rays are warded off 
by umbrellas of lotus leaf clusters, and where clear waterpaths are made bv swans 
whose breasts toss the white lotuses hither and thither; where swans, ducks, 
curleys and paddy-birds are heard and animals rest nearby in the shade of Nicula 
trees on the river banks. 

The gods always play where rivers have for their bracelets the sound of the 
flight of curleys and the voice of swans for their speech, water as their garment, 
carps for their zone, the flowering trees on their banks as earrings, the confluence 
of rivers as their hips, raised sand banks as breasts and the plumage of swans 
their mantle. 

The gods always play where groves are near, rivers, mountains and 
springs, and in towns with pleasure gardens.” ('Brhat Samhita’, LV. 4-8; 
'Bliavisya Purana’, I. CXXX, 11-15). "It is such places that the gods love and 
always dwell in" (‘Brhat Sajphita’, 8, Coram., quoting Kasyapa). 


Maliamaya had assumed. Where its parts came to He, the eneruy associated witli the special 
part or limb was added to the earth, strcDgtheiiing that i>articular spot and leading to an 
attainment of the corresponding faculty by man. Distributed in 51 centres the power of 
JIahasakti is integrated in the soil of India. (Svami Karpatriji has explained the ‘Secret of 
the Sacred Places’ in an article on 'Pifha Rahasya’, in ‘Siddhant’, Xo. 35, Benares, 1941). 

The realisation of the descent of more than human power to earth makes India a sacred 
land. Near the t\ater and at other definite sites its i)resence is more strongly felt. Some o*f 
these consequently are laid out in a particular way, such as Kurukjetra where tlie 4 corners 
of the potent field are marked each by one jdace of pilgrimage aud the middle is occujjied by 
the place of central sanctity (‘Mahabharata’, \’anaparva, ch. LXXXI. 20* ; Cuiiniugham, 
‘Archaeological Survey Report’, Vol. II. pp. 214-217), or Pajaliputra, in the middle of 4 towns 
(P. JIus, ‘Barabudur’, 'Bulletin de I’Ccole Francaise d'Extrcmc-Orient’, Voi. XXXII, p. 669). 
In view of the ‘descent’ of the sacred power to the earth, it is ontologically its own projection 
from the beyond, along the vertical axis. This symbolism belongs not only to the sacred 
geography but more ostensibly even to the sacred architecture of India (Pt. V). 

‘ 'Mahabharata', Auusasanapana, CLXX. 2-3 ; 12-13. 

While 108 chief places on earth, etc., and in the mind, are simken of in the ‘Matsyapuraiia’ 
(XIII. 26-54), chapter CII. 3-5, enjoins that three and a half times ten millions of Tirthas 
in heaven, earth and the atmo 5 (>here should be conceived as in the water wlicre one takes 
the ritual bath by realising within it, in a scjuare of four cubits, the sacred Ganges, the most 
holy of all Tirthas (cf. ch. C\T. 53). 

The ‘Mahaninanatantra’, X. 105, knows by still closer identification, that the “three and 
a half times ten millions of Tirthas and all the gods, Brahma, etc., reside in the body of 
the Kaula and all the shrines aud holy places whfch are in this world they all abide iu the 
body of the Kulasaimyasin (the highest class of ascetic)” ; i^., XIV. 174. 
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Wlierc tlie jjtxls are seen at play, in all these places, it is l)Ut ‘the inie God 
enEiged in eternal plav'.' Plav is'the imxiality in nliich the Supreme Spirit 
displays his presence in the world. It is in its effortless inoveiiient and in the 
perfection of ^•orrespondiiij; forms. There is no (►ther reason for the ajiiiearance 
of the world than that which is in Brahman itself. It shows itself ni<)st coin incinjjly 
at certain places. They have beauty; lor it is there that the celestial intcllii^eiice. 
_^t)ds, inteimediate between the I./)rd and man, —has its sport and disphiy. 

The gixls are installed not only in Tirllias, on the banks of rivers, lakes 
and on the seashore, at the confluence of rivers and estuaI•ie^, but also on 
hill-tops and mountain-slopes, in forests, ,yroves and {’ardens, near the aiiodes of 
the blest or hennita^es, in villai;e.s, towns and cities or in any other lovely place 
(‘Tantra-Sanniccaya’, I. i. ‘iH; see Frontispiece}.' Ritually, the site of the 
temple is a Tirtha wherever it is situated. The ‘\’isnudharmottara’ (Part III. 
chapter XClIl, 'io-dl), an early comiiendium, speaks of the installation of 
consecrated images (area): “Installations should be made in forts; in auspicious 
cities, at the head of shop-lined streets . . . .; in villages or hamlets of cowherds 
where there are no shops, the insUiIlations should be made outside in gardens,. . . 
Installations should be made at riversides, in forests, gardens, at the sides of 
ponds, on hill-tops, in beautiful valleys and particularly in caves. At these 
places, the denizens of heaven are present. In places without tanks, gods 
are not present. A temple therefore sliould be built where there is a pnd 
on the left, or in front, not othenvise. If a temple is built on an island, the 
water on all sides is auspicious.” The presence of water is essential; but if it is 
neither available by nature nor by artifice it is present symbolically at the 


* "Eko <levo nityalilamirakta” ; ‘Radha Upanijad’, IV. 3. 

* "Na prayojanavattviit ; lokavat tii lilfikaivalyam”. ‘Br.ihma Sutra’, 11 . 1. -,2-33. 
■■Brahiiia’s creative activity is not undertaken by way of any need on his part, but simply 
by way of sport, in the common sense of the word”. A. K. Coomaraswamv, in ‘Lilah 
Journal of the American Oriental Society’, 1041, pp. 98-100. 

' More than a millennium of textual continuity and identity of metaphvsical foundation 
accompani« the practice of building temples in all their variety in the different parts of India 
at the yanous phases of its historv-. The elaborated later temples and explicit texts are an 
expo^tion of the meaning which is present in the form, from its beginning. 

quoted are referred to in the present context not in their chronological 

S J ° ‘V” '''^=•“>“2 «'hich they have in common. Their liistorical 

nd geopaphical relation to the monuments however are considered in a later Part (VII) 
here the termmolog>- of Indian temple architecture, their types and ‘styles’ are explained. 

The text-books of Vaslu-Sastra, the science of architecture, are records of oral tnditinns 
which go back into an undefined past. The ■llrhat-S.aniliita’; for Tiance 
Varahamihira in the middle of the sixth century A.D. is based on the .authoritv of m ister 

~ lii 

thi, l^lhX&r'KSr Vhr/,^ i- Sta.c, central India ; 

nrukta', The-M tsyar^L’ CLX-Svu'nd becomes a 'jivan- 

teinples date from eleven h cM^'^^’Scnt ta '’ 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 


consecration of temple or image. Thus it is described how during the rite of 
■adhivasana’ by which the divinity is made to assume its abode in an image 
about to be installed, the image of \’i?nu is laid to rest on the world serpent Sesa 
(Ananta), on a ford raised for this purpose in a river, lake or tank. Offerings 
are made to the Lord (Yogesa), to the Sabda-Brahraan.—the principle of arti¬ 
culate sound, or the Word,—to the oceans, mountains. Sages (rsi), Fathers 
(pitr) and Spirits (bhuta). Varuna, the presiding divinity {of the waters) and 
vSiva, tlie Lord of the sacred Tirtha are worshipped; should neither river, lake 
nor tank be near, three jars of water are placed in the Brahmasthana, the centre 
of the sacred site.® 

Temples are built where Tirthas are; their towering shapes to the last point 
of their height teem with forms which have the urge and fullness of Indian nature; 
step by step, le%^el by level they lead the eye and mind of the devotee from this 
world to the worlds above. The temples rise from a broad base : differently built 
according to specific types, they have their variations in time and place and their 
shapes were elaborated in many schools. As they are to-day in southern India 
their high superstructures ascend in pyramidal form, while in northern India they 
fling their cundlinear faces towards a meeting point above the sanctuary.® 

Sometimes the temples form cities of God with many buildings of great extent 
and complex design, or the temple is but a small chapel only. Wherever a Hindu 
temple stands, whatever age witnessed its growth, and to whatever size, as house, 
body and substance for Gc^ (the Essence) to dwell in, it is built in principle on 
the same plan, the Vastupurusamandala. 

Although this ritual diagram is neither the ground-plan of the temple nor 
necessarily the plan of the site, it regulates them. It may be coterminous with 
the site of the sacred precinct, or with the extent of the main temple building 
(prasada) only; or it may be drawn on an altar, and of standardised size.'* It is 
drawn on the ground prior to the building of the temple and on it the temple 


* ‘Vaikhanasagama’, ch. XXXI ; summary of the respective passage. 

’ The South Indian temples are distributed over an area which in extent is one-fifth 
odIv of India. 

“The 'Bj-hat Samhita’, ch. LV. lo, prescribes the Vaslumai.idala of 64 squares for 
temples. Ch. LII. 42-54, gives the Vastumandala of 81 scjuares, also for other buildings, and 
for towns, villages, etc. 

The ‘Agnipurana’, cb. XCIII. 42, lays down 5 cubits (hasta ; feet) square as standard 
size of the V^tu, if not othenvise specified ; its ‘best’ measure however is equal to that of the 
building which contains the sanctuary Igrha-pr^da), the temple proper. The latter definition 
is also given in the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’, ch. LIX. 3, where however the plan 'to the 
end of the two diagonals of the Prasada or Vimaoa, the temple proper, is stated to have 81 
squares. This is in agreement with 'r^nasivagunidcvapaddhati', Part III. ch. XXVII, 59 ; 
(translated by St. Kramrisch in the ‘Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art’, Vol. IX, 
p. 167). 

In ch. X, 4 ; 69 ; 78-80, of the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’, the Vastu of 64 squares, 
however, comprises the entire building site of a [fortified) town (jiura) or of a city (nagara) 
and this seems to apply also to villages (grama) and hamlets (kheta). 

The whole building site, the entire planning of town and temple and of the building of 
the main sanctuary, the Pras.oda, or Vimana, conform with the \^tupurujamatidala, so that 
the gods dwell there in peace. 
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finds either in fact or symbolically. In principle it i.s always square and is t le 
record of an architectural rite. The knowled}-e of its correct execution forms the 
first part of the science of architecture (‘Samarjhyan.isutradhar.r, ch. XLV. -f. 
The square is divided into compartments and the diagonals are drawn.^ The name 
of the square is \ astupuriisamandala. Purusa is the universal hssence, the 
Principle of all tilings, tlie Prime Person wlieiice all originates." \ astu is llie 
site; in it \’astu, bodilv existence, abides and from it \'astu derives its name. In 
bodily existence, Purusa. the Essence, becomes the Form. The temple building 
is tlie substantial, and tlie ‘plan’ (inandala) is the ritual, diagrammatic form of tlie 
Purusa. Purusa him.self has no substance. He gives it his impress. Tlie substance 
is of wood, brick or stone in the temple. 

The form of the temple, all th.it it is and signifies, stands upon tlie diagram 
of the \’astupurusa. It is a ‘forecast’ of the temple and is drawn on the levelled 
ground ; it is tlie fundament from which the building arises, Whatever its actual 
surroundings, forest glade, seashore, hill or town, the place where the temple 
is built is occupied by the Vastupurusa in his diagram, the V’astupuru.sa-mandala. 
That it is surrounded by the streets of a town, walls of a fort, ravines or fields, 
becomes of secondary importance, for its particular topography is but tlie hinge 
by which a changeable panorama i.s linked with the structure of the universe. The 
site is ritually levelled each time a temple is built; the ground from which tlie 
temple is to rise is regarded as being throughout on an equal intellectual plane. 
It is at the same time terrestrial and extra-territorial. It is the place for the 
meeting and marriage of heaven and earth,'* where the whole world is present in 
terms of measure, and is accessible to man. 


SITE AND BUILDER 


Man here is the patron or Yajamana {lit. the sacrificer) on whose behalf the 
temple is built by the architect who is guided bv the priest in the principles of his 
work. In the diagram of the Vastupurusa a communication is established between 
man (puru^sa) as the patron of the work and the Purusa, the Essence of all things. 
At the definite time and place where the temple is to be set up, all times and all 
places congregate in the symbolic diagram of the Vastupurusa. On this ritual 

is the manifestation (murti) 
of hod. The ntual diagram of the Vastupurusa is drawn wherever the site is 


TrJtiSe'rSi'V I' No,n d’Adam’, ‘Etude 

subsenuently separated. The beincs the c ^ 
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prepared for this purpose. Tlie preparation is in the readiness and discipline 
of the mind and heart of the patron and of those who are entrusted with the 
work because they have the competent skill. The priest has the guidance; the 
architect, who builds the temple, works in conformity with the knowledge of the 
priest. 

A pilgrimage or nsit to a temple is undertaken for the purpose of looking 
at it (darsana) with the sight of knowledge. Darsana is also the name of the six 
traditional points of riew or methods of cognising Truth.The architect of the 
temple was not only a master of the ‘ocean of the science of architecture’. 
Balanced himself in body and mind, he had to be versed in the traditional science 
(sastra) in its various branches, and as much in the knowledge of rhythms 
(chandas),'* mathematics and astronomy as in the conditions of different places, 
etc. (‘Samarahganasutradhara’. XLIV. 24. and ‘Vastmidya’, I. 12-15). The 
various arts and sciences had to be known for one and the same purpose, so that 
he could apply them in his work which was to be an image and reconstitution 
of the universe. 

In the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’, a treatise on architecture, the author, 
King Bhoja of Dhara, who ruled over Malava in the first part of the eleventh 
centur}-, says : “He, who begins to work as an architect (sthapati) without know¬ 
ing the science of architecture (vastusastra) and proud with false knowledge must 
be put to death by the king as one who ruins the kingdom (rajahimsaka); dead 
before his time, his ghost will wander on this wide earth. He, who though well 
versed in the traditional science is not skilled in the work will faint at the time of 
action like a timid man on the battle-field. He, who is expert only in his work¬ 
manship, but unable to understand the meaning of the traditional science, will 
like a blind man be misled by anyone” (S.S. XLIV. 6-10). Even so, he who 
knows the traditional science and its meaning and masters the craft, is not as 
yet the perfect architect. For immediate intuition, a readiness (pratyutpanna) 
of judgment (prajna) in contingencies, and the ability to fuse them into the require¬ 
ments of the whole, are the distinctions of a true Sthapati.'* It is then, that the 
builder himself, once his work is completed, is struck with wonder and exclaims: 

“Oh, how was it that I built it.”*' 

] 

‘•They are: Xyaya, Vai^ka, Safikhya, Yoga, Mimosa and Vedanta. While Vedanta 
cannot be realised without Yoga, Darina, a direct seeing of the meaning which the temple 
demonstrates, presupposes Yoga. 

This refers to the rhythmical disposition of the ground-plan, for example (Pt. VII). 

** ib., verse 14, paraphrased. 

This is expressed in a copper-plate inscription from Baroda of a Ra^trakuta king of 
Gujerit, and is said to refer to the Kailasanatha temple at Elura (Elapura), a Klrtanam which 
the king '^caused to be made in the hills at Elapura, a wonderful building, on seeing which the 
best of immortals who move in celestial chariots, struck with wonder think much constantly» 
saying: This temple of Siva is self-existent ; in a thing made by art such beauty is not seen. 
The Silpin (architect) of this temple in consequence of the failure of his energy as regards 
(the construction of) another such work, was himself suddenly struck with wonder, saying: 
Oh, how was it that I built it!*’ (*Epigr^pbia Indica’, Vol. I, p. 159 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘The 
Rl^jrakuta King Kf§mraja T, Tndian Antiquan’*, Vol. XII, p. 228!.). 
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The architect, Sthapati,'*’ is the loreiii<>-st of the craftsmen (silpiii), of wliom 
there are four classes. Stliapathi. SutraKrahin. Taks.ika atid Vardliakin,^ tlie 
desijining arcliitect. surveyor, sculptor and builder-plasterer-painter. These 
.^roftcinpn rarr\' out the instructions of tlie Sthapaka, the architect-priest, win 


“He who wishes to build villages, etc., or royal palaces, etc,, tanks, etc., nr 
temples, should select a Guru and Gilpin for this purpose. TvCt the Guru be a 
Bralimana of high born family, who has performed all the .sixteen purificatory 
rites, wiio knows the es.sence of the sacred texts, the \’edas and .\ganias, 
and who ob.serves the rules of conduct according to liis caste (varna) and 
stage of life (asrama), who has received initiation (dtksa), is competent, exerts 
himself in his work (tapasvin) and is a believer (astika) in the sacred tradition. 


« 


'* Sthapati, in ‘Apastamba Sraut-i Sutra’, XXII. 7. 6, desicnates the Yajaniana, tbc 
sacrificer who is to be consecrated as priest. As builder of the Hindu temple, die Sthapati, 
by his special knowledge guided by the Sthapaka is coiniKtent to act for his patron, the 
Yajaniana. (‘Isinasiva.gurudevapaddhati’, Pt. HI. ch. XXVI; JISOA, Vol. IX, p. 152 fl. 
The patron is also designated as K.iraka, who makes the architect, the Kartr, do the work 
eSamaratigapsutradhara’, LVI. .103). 

The Sthapati who is called Visvakariiia, in 'Mayamata', V. 13 f., is dcscrihcd as a disciple 
faniisisya) of the Sthapaka, ib. XII, 35 f. This essential relation is ignored by P. K. Acliarya, 
in his ‘Dictionary of Hindu Architecture’, s. v. 

The Sutragraliis or Siitradh.iras, who hold the cord (si'itra, sulva, rajju, etc.) [originally 
the bamboo rod (vepiil] in the construction of the Vedic altar, have been, it appears, described 
by Democritos (440 B.C.) as Harpedonaptai. 

The descent and fall of the Hindu architect and the craftsmen, from their celestial 
ongin, and from Vedic tradition is told in the ‘Brahinavaivarta Puratia’, I.X. 20-23f, 

Visvakarman begot nine illegitimate sons on a Siidra woman: Thev arc named M.alakara 
(garland maker), Kamiakfira (blacksmithl. Sankhak.'ira (conch shell carver), Kuvindaka 
bycaver), Kumbhakara (potter), Kanisyakara (metal worker). Siilradhara (architect, carpenter), 
Citrakara (painter), Svarpakiira (goldsmith). All of them arc expert in the arts (kal.'il but the 
last three being cursed by a Brahmana became unholv and were deemed incompetent bv the 
Sastras to offer sacrifices. 

Visvakarman cursed by Ghrtaci (an Apsara) descended to earth and was boni by a 

Brahmapa woman. Visvakarman when he came to the world as a Brahmapa was regarded 

as an unparalleled architect in view of the very grand, extraordinarj- and' roval mansions 

which he constructed. He also instructed ordinary people on matters relating to architecture 
in vanous ways. 


K,™ outlasted and unholy on account of the curse pronounced against 

Jr, R**®*‘^"' SuUadhara neglected to carry out the orders 

degrad?™SLi?-" and being cursed by him, was likewise 

PoSS^of transgressed the orders of a Brahinapa in respect of a picture the com¬ 

position of which was defective and not according to the rules and underwent the same fate 
of ‘'?!.'^riginal function of art (silpa) was lost. The desHna Jn of ivorks 

ii lm 5. a-: ’’Silpani. works of art of iL aJe an 

of he Smhed their rhythms a metrical reconstitution i^ effected 

E. T.. 1937 pp ^ Cooinaraswamy ; in ’La Nature du Folklore’, 
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First a Sthapati is to be selected—one well versed in the Silpa-sastras; similarly, a 
Sthapaka also, knowing the Silpa-sastras and possessing all the qualifications of 
an Acarya, being selected by the patron, should perform the architectural rites 
(vastu-karma). The temple (vimana) or any other (construction), begun by these 
two should 1)6 continued by them only and by no other. In case they be not avail¬ 
able. the work should be done by either their sons or disciples who are competent 
in the work.” Then follows the description of the four classes of craftsmen 
(rilpin). 

■'Tlic Sthapati should be fit to direct (sthapana) the construction and should 
be well-versed in all Sastras, the traditional sciences, perfect in body, righteous, 
kind, free from malice and jealousy, a Tantrik and well-bom; he should know 
mathematics and the Puranas, the ancient compendia of myths, etc., painting, 
and all the countries; he should be joyous, truth speaking, with senses under 
control, concentrated in mind, free from greed, carelessness, disease and the seven 
vices (‘Manu-Samhita’ VII. 47-48), famous, having firm friends and having crossed 
the ocean of the science of Vastu. 

The disciple or son of the Sthapati is the Sutragrahin. He should always 
carry out the orders of the Sthapati, should be expert in all sorts of work, and 
should know the proportionate measurement by the cord (sutra) and rod (dauda) 
as applied to the wliole building and its parts (see Pt. VII), the horizontal and 
vertical proportions (mana, unmana). 

The Taksaka is so called because he cuts off and carves (taks) the large pieces 
and the subtle detail. He is also expert in working in clay. He should be 
qualified, able, and capable to perform all sorts of work on his own initiative, in 
the right way, devoted to the Guru, ever cheerful, and obedient to the Sthapati. 

The Vardhakin is so called because he increases (vrdh) [by placing together 
what the Taksaka has car\’ed and by adding to the finished work, the painting] 
and he always follows the Sutragrahin. 

Without these four nothing can be undertaken. Therefore all these four, 
the Sthapati and the others, should always be honoured.” 

Vastu-sastra, the traditional science of architecture, is subordinated to, and 
forms an auxiliary part of the Veda, the primordial Knowledge; in it intellectual 
intuition is laid down as sacred word. 

Vastu-sastra belongs to, and is, applied astrology. Varahamihira, in his 
‘Brbat-Sarabita’ introduces the chapter on architecture (LII) saying: “Vastu- 
jnana (the knowledge of Vastu), architecture, will be explained by me for the 
pleasure of the astronomers and astrologers, as it has been transmitted from 
Brahma to our da)’s through an unbroken series of sages.” Building is begun 
under favourable stars. They are consulted when the ground is taken possession 
of and when the rite of depositing the Germ of the temple is performed. The 
regents of the planets and the stars have their allocation in the diagram of the 
temple and their images are carv'ed on its walls. By them are regulated the 
measurement of the whole building and its parts; the life of the donor (yajamana), 
and the age of the temple too. The temple is built in the likeness of the universe 
and is its reduced image. The architect of this world image, the temple, is looked 
upon as descended from, and in his sphere alike to, Visvakarman, who made all 
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that exists in the universe.'* The architect in charge of the hiiikling is therefore 
oenerallv called Stliapati. The name me.ins “master of what stands or abides". 
The science of architecture, called as a rule, Wistu-.sastra. is also n.inied Slhapatya- 
sastra-veda. It is the knowledge of ordered and planned extension (vastu) and is 
put into practice by the master who m.ikes existin- things (vastu) abide in order. 
Sthapatva-sastra-ved.i is enumerated as an I’paveda. a lesser. ap|)lied knowletige 
subordinated to the .^tharvaveda.-’" \ astu-sastra in its fullest ex])<>sili(m belongs 
to Tantra which is the applied knowledge of the Atharva \’eda. As a ritu.d, 
architecture is moreover doubly linked with the primordial Knowledge, the Veda, 
and is included in two of the six Vedaiigas. These are appendices which are 
auxiliary’ to the \’eda. The fifth Wnlaiiga, astronomy-astrology, Jyoti.sa, and 
the sixth Wdafiga, Kalpa, in which are laid down the rules of the sacrificial acts, 
the ritual, are both, in parts, essential constituents of the science of Indian 
architecture.’’ The Sulva-sutras contained in the Kalpa-sutras, represent the 
rules and give proportion.ite measurement for laying out and juling up the Vedic 
altar.“ On them, basically rests the building of the Hindu temple. 

The \ astupurusamand.ila, the diagnim of the temple, is a Yantra. (‘\'astu- 
vidhiina' of Narada, Ms. 1(502, Adyar labrary; \ lil. •2(1).-* \ Yantra is a 
geometrical contrivance by which any aspect of the .Supreme Principle may be 
bound (yantr, to bind; from the root 'yam') to any s|X)t for the purpose of 


” With regard to the makin^' of tlw' universe, Visvalcarman is the workine, Brahtna the 
thinkiiiij aspect of the Siiprenie Principle. 

The other Upavedas are : Ayurveda (medicine), attached to the Itg Vetia (acc. to Susruta, 
I. 3, to the Atharva \’eda) ; Dhantir Veda (military science) attached to the ^■ajll^ \'eda. and 
Gandliarva Veda (music) attached to the Saiiia Veda ; cL Ajite, Dictionary, s. v. 

Sthapatya \'eda, the science of architecture ; Ayurveda, the science of loneevity, medicine ; 
Dhanurveda, military science, and Jyotisa, the science of the Inmiiiario,—astroiiomv and astro- 
logy,-are enumerated by the side of one another, in the ‘Samar:nigan.isutradhara’, X. 77 ; 
.also 'Brhad^ilpa^stra', I. 10. 

Tantra, as a rule, is enumerated as Upaveda .attached to the Atharva Veda! Tantra 
includes Vastu-^lra. 


Aj^rding to the ‘Sukrantti-sara‘, IV. 3. 27-30. Silpa-sastra is included in the 32 Vidyas. 
Silpa-sastra is defined, 58, as the science which treats of palaces, images, parks, houses, etc. 

"The six Vedafigas are: Sik^-a, recitation (articulation and pronunciation) ; Chandas, 
metrical science or the science of rhythms ; \’yakarana. granmiar ; Kalp.a, ritual; Nirukta, 
hermeneutics, etymology* ; Jyotija, astronomy-astrology {‘Sukraniti-sara’, IV. 3. 28-29). 

• The main subjects included in the general education of a Hindu were: Lipi or Lekha 
(the alphabet, reading and writing), Riipa (drawing and geometry) and Carian.1 (arithmetic). 
Ihese subjects were taught from the age of 5 till the age of 12, and in their higher stages up to 
the age of twenty-five. The Hathignmpha inscription, iPt B.C. savs that King Kharavela 
spent 9 years, from the age of 16 onwards in the study of Lekha, Rupa, Ganana. 

A knowledge of form (rupa), number and proportion was an indispensable ei|uipment • 
mathematics and architecture had their root in the V'edic altar. The indissolublv coniK-clion 
ot number and form remained a consciously employed knowledge tliroiigliont. In the middle 
ot the ninth centur}- A.D. the mathematician Mahavira, in his 'Ganitasrira-sanigraha’, I. 9-19, 
speaks of the use of the science of number (ganita) in architecture and in all that constitutes 
the pecubar value of the arts (B. B. Datta and A. N. Singh, ‘Historv of Hindu Mathematics', 
^t- L p. 5). 

in DevMagaT’ = Chapters VUI and X arc published in the Api>oiidix. 
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worship. It is an artifice in which the ground (bhunii) is converted into the extent 
of the manifested universe. The nameless, forniles.s entity which is bound in 
this case to the spot within the square mandah is known henceforth as Vastu- 
purusa. The components of the artifice are : the ground on which the mandala 
is drawn; the form of the mandala; and its name together with the names com¬ 
prised in its form. 


THE STABILITY OF THE SITE 


The temple must be built according to definite rules, and it must be firm 
(drdha; ‘Isana-sivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XX\TI. 82; ‘Vaikhanasagama’, 
ch. VII), The latter injunction seems too obvious to have been made. But it 
does not primarily refer to a substitution of flimsy materials, such as mud, sand, 
wattle walls and bamboo posts by those of greater permanence; nor to the 
avoidance of careless construction in brick or stone nor to the desirability of such 
additional wall strength which would withstand earthquakes. With particular 
emphasis the earth itself is evoked as firm (drdha) in the Rg^•eda (X. 121. 5; 
X. 173.4) and firmly established (pratistha; 'Satapatha Brahmana’, VI. 1.1.15), 
and Earth, the goddess, is invoked to stand firm for our well-being (‘Vajasaneya- 
Samhita’ XI. 69; ‘Taittiriya Sa^lnta’, IV. 1.9.2; $.B. VI. 6.2.6.). When a house 
is about to be built, an oblation is poured into the pit to the "stead}' one’’, Vastos- 
pati (‘Asvalayana Gfhya Sutra’ II. 8.15; ‘Paraskara Grhya Sutra’ III. 4.3). A 
fear is allayed by these epithets, oblations and invocations. It is the fear of 
uncertainty, of the changeable and transitory. By being ‘firm’ the earth becomes 
secure and a reliable support. For ‘before she was fixed, mother earth’ is spoken ' 
of as ‘the ever wandering’ (AV. V. 2.6). The rule of order under which buildings 
can be set up and in which men and gods are at home, is not from the beginning. 
There was unrest and instability. Yama, the god of Death, the first of mortals 
who preceded men on the path to heaven (RV. X. 14.1) assigns a station to 
ever}ihing that is movable. Yama, the Order of things in the cosmos and 
Righteousness in men, who is the Dharmaraja. ‘King Law’, establishes in this 
manifested world the immutability of the Supreme Principle. "Yama indeed 
rules over the earth" (S.B. VII. 1.1.3.). As it was in the beginning, so is it 
repeated with each building; Yama gives the residence when man builds the small 
world of his own, his house, or a temple in the likeness of the world, which is 
God’s residence. 

With regard to the builder, such a settlement too takes place in the intellect 
itself at the moment when its work is being given concrete form. The substance 
is its support and form is the nature of its activity. The form of the concrete 
work is the final seal of the process which leads to it; it bears the impress of 
Yama.” 


” 'Satapatha Brahtnapa’, XI. 2. 3. 5. These indeed are the two great manifestations 
(yaksye) of the Brahman (the Supreme Principle) . . . One of these two is the greater, namely, 
Form (rupa) for whatever is Name (nama), is indeed Form. 
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Kinij Blioj.i, in the ‘Samarahv'an.isfitradli.'ir.i’ (VI. 5--J7; \'n, T-o-I) recounts 
the alllicUons of men when the wisliin;^'lrees (kalpaclrnma) which in tlie Krta 
Yuea had been their home and sustenance, and when the ^^(kIs too withdrew to 
heaven.^ It was. then, tliat Kiive IVtliu, the lir.st of men who w.i.s installed as 
a king, attacked IVtliivi, the earth, with liis bow in order to level her (‘S.nnar.in- 
ganasutradhara', l' for she w.is full of mountains, obstacles to communica¬ 

tions and order whicli he had set himself to estahlisli. Hut she ran away in fear, 
changing her sliape into that of a cow and Uwk refn.ee willi Ikalirn'i, the creator, 
whom also King Prthu then approached. Hiahm.'i mediates iK-lween them, makes 
King Prthu the protector of Prthivi, the earth, and makes her yield to him the 
crops and the sites for building towns of men and gods. 

King Prthu does his work at a definite stage in the ‘history’ of the world : 
his prototype is Yama, the Dharm.iraja, ‘King Law and Order’, King Prthu 
who lias made the earth vield, and she, the wide, tlie ‘broad one’, Prthivi (^. H. 
\’II. 4.'2.()), are thence connected in fact and name. Her fugitive, errant state 
has found rest.^ The earth will no more run away.' She exists protected by 
law and order. This contract is sealed when her plains are plouglied and her 
ground is levelled for buildings. It is then that the earth is a place of abode 
(ayatana) for ail gods (55.H. XI\’. ^L2.4.) and the building ground (bhuini}” the 
share of the gods (‘Satikhayaiia Grhya Siitra’, III, .4,2). 

Full of life is the earth : it lurks in her and hovers above her. The ‘genii 
loci' are niany,“ It is necessary that they sliould depart when a particular spot 
on the surface of the earth is chosen at the proper time for being commuted into 
the level and plan of the temple. The site is taken (wssession of for that divinity 
whose presence will be invoked and beheld in the temple. Those entities that 
were active in the site hitherto would be redundant;® they are asked to leave, with 
the rhythmic formula (mantra): “Let spirits (bhuta),'gods (deva) and demons 
(raksasa) depart and seek other habitations. From now this place belongs to the 
divinity whose temples will be built here’’ (‘Brhat Samhita’, LVIII. 11; ‘Isanasiva- 
gurudevapaddhati’ Pt. III., ch. XXVI, 74-74; ‘Mavamata’, IV. 1, f; ‘Visnu- 


Thc Kfta Yuga or Satya Viiga, which is the Perfect or Golden age, is followed by tlie 
Ireta, Dvapara and Kali Vugas successively. Their duration is, respectively, 4,000, .^,000, 
?,ooo and 1,000 years of the gods. One day of the gods is equal to one vc.ar of men'(‘Mami 
Smrti’. I. 67). 400, 300, 200 and 100 twilight years of the gods precede and follow each Vuga. 
Ihe four Yugas with their Sandhyas are one Yuga (inahayuga), of the gods. 

This story is told in other versions in the 'Visnu Piiraiia’, 1 . Ch. XIII. and in other 
rura^as. 


• *■ ‘S Prthivi ; Earth, as substance, 

LS Uhu : Earth, as ground, is Bhiinii. 

" I" the last verse of the Vanapar\a, LXXXI, of the 'Mahabharata', the sacred site of 

I^*’3hm3 (p. 4). Its four corners bear the names 
01J K Yakjas are held to be the resident divinities 

Geographique du Yakja dans la Mahamayuri’ 
U-4th century A.D.) Journal Asiatique’, 1915, I. p. 19 ff.. ‘Sumangalavilasini-, S. B. B, III 

nifiJ a' ^^4* 'Barabu^ur\ op. cit., p. 660. “The geomancers recognise the divi- 

mties down to a depth of 30 cubits. Here dwells a Naga, here a Yak^a”. 

Hp *■ sweeps). The Pala^ tree is the Brahman 

He thus sweeps away those already settled." uranman. 
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s.nnliitu’, XII. 3G f; ‘Asnipurana’, XXXIX. ‘iliinasara’, V. 4-9; etc.). 

\Vith offerings, gods, spirits and demons are bid to leave. Tiii.s gracious gesture 
releases their forces and sets the site free from all particular associations. In this 
way, too, it is steadied and expurgated. Emptied of its former contents, it retains 
its receptiveness and the power to assimilate new ones; finally it will have to be 
levelled and the plan and forecast of the temple will be laid out on the ground. 


PURIFICATION, INSEMINATION AND LE\ EELING OF THE SITE 

Before this can be done the fitness of the soil has to be ascertained by several 
tests. A pit is dug and the earth which has been taken out is put back again. 
In a descending degree of its quality, it then either exceeds the pit in quantity, is 
level with it or lower; or, water is put into the pit over night: the quality of the 
soil is judged according to the quantity of the water found tliere in the morning; 
or, a flame put into the pit burns, or else is extinguished, in the latter instance 
the soil is unsuitable and has to be abandoned. These and other practical tests 
are described in the ‘Brhat-Samhit.i’ (LII. i)0-92) and elsewhere,'* they are per¬ 
formed after the sound, smell, taste, shape or the consistenev and colour have 
been examined; finally, the fertility of the soil must be tested. The ‘Matsya- 
purana’ (ch. CCLIII. 12-18), prescribes according to the colour of the soil, white 
earth for Brahmanas, red for Ksatriyas, yellow for Vaisyas, black for Sudras. 
The castes and the earth correspond magically to the colours. Then comes an 
examination of the flavour of the earth, whether sweet, pungent, bitter, astrin¬ 
gent, and its suitability is determined in the same ‘hierarchy’. When the 
suitable land has been acquired and the ground is ploughed, seeds are sown and 
the quality of the soil is tested according to their germination in 3, 5, or 7 nights, 
etc., and according to the size of the youug plants.** All this is being done to 
assure oneself of the fitness, and ritual purity of the soil. For the same reason 
all extraneous matter (salya, ‘thorns’) has to be removed from the soil,” so that 
it does not stand in the way of the divinities who henceforward will be assigned 
their places; its presence also forebodes evil to the builder and is felt as an un¬ 
easiness and local irritation in various parts of his bodv. Magic is active and 
divinatory science establishes the correspondence between the soil to be built on 
and the body of the builder.” Either has to be made pure by the respective rites. 


The 'Bhavi;ya Purana’, ch. CXXX. 45-46, prescribes that this pit should be dug in the 
middle of an area of 4 cubits (hasta) square. Its measure should he 10 augulas (the width ot 
the upper phalange of the thumb) square and one cubit deep. 

” also ‘Ma3-aniata’, III, IV ; ’Kasyapasilpa’, I. 56-57 ; ‘Manaslra’, V, etc. 

•* T^nasivagunidevapaddhati’, Ft. Ill, ch. XXVI, 92 f. 

Magic consists of actions expressix’e of a will for reality. The correspondence is con¬ 
structed as a token of identity between the soil which will be ‘transubstantiated’ into the body 
of the Vastupuruja and the person of the patron as Yajamana or sacrificer. The external signs 
are a superstition, a residue of the belief in the identity of sacrifice and sacrificer, and with 
reference to the temple, in the identity of the sacrificial structure and the transformed body 
of man, the patron. 
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rcadv for setting up the temple, betiiniiin- encli work on an auspicious day. and 
under a favourable star. The purification of the soil is complete when the ground 
has been ploughed repeatedly (‘Kasyapasil]>a’. I. -l-J-ot;), watered, sown and 
planted with all kinds of grain and when these have flowered and riiicned. Then 
It should be ploughed again. Then the t-arth is clean (‘\’isnu-Samhita', XII. 

d6-42). 


At the beginning of the various phases in the con.structiun and consecration 
of the temple, the “rite of the seeds and their germination” (ahkur.'irpana) is most 
important. It precedes the building of the temple (‘\'aikhanasagama’, ch. II) and 
again the rite is observed before the last brick or stone is put into the superstructure 
(fb., ch. VIII), and once more prior to the installation of the main image and 
before the rite of opening its eyes (aksi-mocana; ib., ch. XI) and also prior to 
the consecration of the sacrificial vessels (ib., ch. XXIX).” On the nintli, 
seventh, fifth or third day, prior to the performance of any of thc.se rites, the 
seeds of different varieties of rice, kidney-bean, pul.se, sesamum, mustard, etc.” 
are placed on a copper vessel, in front of vSoma, the Mexm, Soma, the totality of 
all oblations, the Lord of germs, the divinity who presides over formation. The 
IG vessels used in this rite are circular like the lunar disc, the number corresponds 
to the digits of the moon, and further Imiar symlHjls pervade this rite.” Their 
potency is given to the plants as they grow, to each variety in due season. 


Vedic rites introduce and aaompany the building of the temple. The 
ploughing and the sowing of the sacrificial ground with all kinds of grain 
preceded the piling of the Fire altar (agni-cayana).” After the introductory 
libation (pruyaniya) of the Soma sacrifice, the aUar site was ploughed by twelve 
oxen, twelve furrows were made and then the seeds were sown. From 
the making of the Mahavedi of the Fire altar and the sowing of the sacrificial 
ground, the rite of auspicious germination (maffgalafikura; 'Kamikagania', XXXI. 
18, etc.) has remained an indispensable preparation of sacred architecture. “Even 
as this broad Earth received the germ of all things that be” (AV. V. 25.2), is 
the Germ (garbha) of the tem])le deposited in her. The stnicture of the temple 
that grows from this Genn absorbs the essence of the earth and transmutes it. 
Its shape is produced from the power of the earth (bhu); and its fonn corresponds 
to the plan laid out on its levelled surface (bhumi). 

The spirits that previously occupied the site have been asked to leave. Tribute 
wt at night and again when tbev depart before day-break." 

When the ground is tilled, the past ceases to count; under auspicious stars new life 
IS entrusted to the soil and another cycle of production begins, an assurance that 


« m Parley, wheat and other alternatives. 

31 .^^ya-Sainhila . ^ 3. 4 ; ‘Maitrayauiya Satpliita’, III. 2. 45 : }5 B VII 2 2 t u 
Manjan’, quoted in I. P., Pt., m, Ch. XXVI. 74 !. ’ ^ 


✓ 
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the rliytiim of nature has not been interfered witli. The sowing of tlie grain is a 
final offering to tlie memory of tlie spirits who have left the place and gone else¬ 
where, in peace.” It is at the same time a first offering in the newly acquired land, 
so that the temple, the substance of God and his manifestation, might exist. Their 
germination leads to a fulfilment of all their potentialities. The grain has the 
nature of the sacrificial essence itself for it is said in the Satapatha Brahmana, from 
man. the sacrificial victim, this essence parsed to the sacrificial animals, it entered 
into the horse, ox. sheep and goat, and lastly into the earth with its rice and barley, 
etc. (S.B. I. '2.3. fi-T). Their seeds are sown in the earth, they will germinate, 
grow, ripen and bear fruit on the site where the temple is to arise, The vital 
assimilation of energies of the soil into the grain and plants is carried further and 
through vegetation to the cattle on the pasturage. "The Sthapati, the chief 
architect, should graze cows with bulls and calves on the land till it is stamped 
down by the cows and homage is paid to it by their breath; its impurities are 
cleaned away by the bellowing of the bulls; it is washed with the milk and froth 
dropping from the mouths of the calves, smeared with cowdung, decorated with 
hoof-prints and fallen cud, scented with bovine odour and purified with sacred 
waters’’ (‘Mayamata’, IV. 4-8). That the cattle stay on the land, ensures its 
further purification (‘Manu Smrti’, V. 124). The whole process of plowing, sowing 
and reaping, of grazing the_ cattle on the site of the future temple should be re¬ 
peated after one year (‘Manjari’, quoted in I.P., l.c., 78-f). The plough being 
consecrated by the touch of the Guru, the chief architect should plough the first 
three rounds (‘Manasara’, \\ 85). The preceptor and the builder perform the rite 
of ploughing and Sudras complete the work. 

Now the earth has been ploughed up repeatedly and has become pure 
and even, so that it only needs to be finally levelled to be ready for the drawing 
of the Vastupurusamandala, the metaphysical plan and forecast'of the temple. 

"The ground should be perfectly even all over, like a mirror" (I.P., Pt. III. 
ch. XXVI. 79): Prthivi, the Earth, is here the levelled ground from which the 
temple rises. Her terrestrial surface (bhumi)** has now been properh’ prepared; 
« far as the building ground extends, the earth has yielded to the demands of 
King Prthu. It has been made even and s>-mbolically raised to a new level. The 
levelling of the earth as a rite is an execution of the First King’s insistence that 
order should be established in a wild, unruly, and errant world. This is done in 
turn b)’ the builder of every temple. Once, it is also said in another connexion, 
the earth itself became level. This took place at the birth of the Buddha who, as 


Similarly, the axe which is to cut the tree for the sacrificial post is invoked while it is 
employed: “0 a.\c, hurt it not”; and prior to the fatal blow, a blade of Darbha prass with its 
IK>int upward is laid on the tree after having uttered the words: "0 herb, protect it” (the 
sa^ficial post) ; (S. B., III. 6. 4 - lo). Afterwards an offering is made above the cut surface, 
with the prayer that the tree may grow up again with a hundred branches. (‘Apastamba 
brauta-sutra’, VII. 2. 4. and 8). 

PTthi\’i, earth, the broad one, was perceived first by Prajapati, the Boar, on a lotus leaf, 
with the words “now this has come into existence (abhut)”. From this, earth is called ‘bhumi’, 
(‘Taittiriya Brahmana’, I. i. 3. 5-6 ; cf. ‘Taittinya Saiphita', VI. 2. 6. 3, where that sacrificial 
site is called ‘firm’ or established which is even on all sides). 
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soon as born, stepped forth upon the earth and beneath his steps the earth lay 
smooth and even, for by his footfalls the Law (dlianna) was carried tliroushout the 
world and became universal. The levelled e.irth became its substratum.*' 

After the ground is rendered as level as the surface of water or of a mirror it 
should be made a perfect square (‘Hayasirsapancaratra’, \ II1. 186). In practice, 
the actual size of the square need not necessarily be co-extensive with ilie site, 
nor even with the building of the temple. It may however be equal to any one of 
these or else of a definite size. The ‘square field' is a symbol and its meaning 
remains unchanged if its measure is given as five or eight cubits square.*’ 


The ‘^atapatha Brahmana' (I. 2.5,7.) explains that the sacrificial ground is 
called Vedi because the gods obtained (sam-vid) the entire earth bv encompassing 
the sacrifice on the four sides. The sacrificial ground or altar ground (vedi) is a 
symbol of the earth; as large as is the Vedi so large is the earth.*^ 


The surface of the earth, in traditional Indian cosmology, is regarded a.s 
demarcated by sunrise and sunset, by the |K>ints where the sun apparently emerges 
above and sinks below the horizon; by the East and West and also by the North 
and South points. It is therefore represented by the ideogram or niandala of a 
square.** The identification of the .square with the Vedi is in shape only and not 
in size and belongs to the symbolism of the Hindu temple. The Vedi represents 
and is the levelled earth, a place of sacrifice or worship: "No part of the ground 
should rise above it; for it was from there that the gods ascended to heaven” 
(S.B. III. 1.1.1-2). The site, the earth, should be even and firm, for it is the starting 
place of the ascent (S.B. \ III. 5.2.16). The link between the earth and the end 
of the ascent stretches upward into space, the intermediate region (antariksa). 
From it also it leads downward and rests on earth. In it the temple has its 
elevation. The Vastupurusamandala, the temple-diagram and metaphysical plan 
IS laid out on the firm and level ground; it is the intellectual foundation of the 
building, a forecast of its ascent, and its projection on earth. 


*‘ P. Mus. 'Barabudur’, BEFEO, vol. XXXIV, p. 210. 

*’ 'SMadatilaka', ch. III. 3. comm. ; quoting ‘Mahikapilapancaratra’ ; see note 10 
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THE PLAN 


JTW ^ I 

ww*ih: ii^ii 

#s<g ^ I 

3TN: qn STT^: IRII 


"Name and Form are in the Residue. The world is in the 
Residue. Indra and Agni are in the Residue. The Universe is in the 
Residue. Heaven and Earth, all Existence is in the Residue. 
The water, the ocean, the moon and the wind are in the Residue.” 


Athar\-a V'eda’, XI. 9. 1-2. 
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THE PLAN 


P rtliivi, the element and goddess Earth (bhu), yields her surface; it is the ground 
(bhuini) of architecture ritual, as it is the realm of manifestation, and of 
bodilv existence; "it is the place where mortals and immortals reside (vas). 
The following four are considered as Vastu, residences, by the ancients who were 
experts in architecture : Bhumi, the ground ; Prasada, the temple or palace, Yana, 
the conveyance, and Sayana, the couch. Bhu, the earth, is considered the main 
Vastu, it is the underlying stratum of existence. Those that originate therefrom, 
the Prasadas and other works of architecture are Vastu (dwelling places, planned 
sites), because they are Vastu (existing things) and have their support on Vastu 
(an existing, concretely real thing)" (‘Mayainata’, II. l-3a). Of these four 
classes, Bhu, the earth, is described first in the ‘Mayamata’, and the other 
treatises on architecture because "it is the first of the elemental principles (bhuta) 
and a support for the existence of the world" (ibid. II. 9).' 

Vastu, is primarily the planned site of the building. Its shape is square as 
a rule and its full name is Vastupurusamandala. This name consists of three 
parts, Vastu, Purusa and Mandala. 

Vastu here, is the extent of Existence in its ordered state and is beheld in the 
likeness of the Purusa. The image of the Supernal or Cosmic Man, the Purusa, 
IS congruous and identical to the planned site. 


Purusa. Cc«mic Man, the origin and source of Existence (apara-prakrti), is 
Its instrumental or efficient cause (niraitta-karana) and causes it to be of His 
substance as Its material cau^ (upadana). This is how He is known in the world, 
the manifested aspect of Himself, the Para-prakrti. the Bevond-Existence the 
wSThe^S"’p^" >mmutable, Supreme One (Uttaraa-Purusa). In his identity 

si e ofthe aspect. The plan makes the 

in the D ' The plan of the buildin- is 

in the likeness of the Purusa, or of the totality of manifestation 

is a squaV? T^hf !s7. Vastupurusamandala 

£e: r-'“ 


Vastu. with long a is derived from Vastu. with short a. 
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The relation of the \ astupurusamandala to the site-plan, ground-plan and 
vertical section of any building is similar to that of the tonic and any musical 
composition. The Vastupurusamandala gives the principle of all planned architec¬ 
tural form and the prototype of its various rhythms, \astu-sastra speaks of 
Tal.icchanda or Adhasch.inda. the rlirthm of the level and of Urdhvacchanda, the 
rhnhm of the elevation implnng the proportionate measurement which connects 
the ground-plan and the vertical section of a building. 

The \’astupurusamandala is the plan of all architectural form of the Hindus. 
The site-plan, the ground-plan, the horizontal and vertical sections are regulated 
b_y its norm. Originally and in practice the site-plan is laid out according to the 
\astupurusamandala; and the ‘general form of the temple’ (samanya prasada; 
Part VH) given in the earlier texts, rests on the Vastupurusamandala. 


SQUARE AXD CIRCLE: 
\'EDIC ORIGINS 


“The shape of the Vastu for gods and Brahmanas is prescribed as square” 
(‘Mayamata’, III. 1).’ The square is literally the fundamental form of Indian 
architecture. Baudhayana’s prescription bow to make a square (caturasrikarana) 
requires a cord (sutra) of the desired length of the square, its division in* half, 
fixing of poles in the middle of the east-west line and at the cardinal points, and 
the drawing of circles from these points with the length, and half the length 
of the cord respectively as radius. The exterior points of intersection of 
the four circles about the eastern, southern, western and northern poles with 
a diameter equal to the length of the cord are the four corners of the required 
square field.’ The square is the essential and perfect form of Indian architecture. 
It presupposes the circle and results from it. Expanding energy shapes the circle 
from the centre; it is established in the shape of the square. The circle and curve 
belong to life in its growth and movement. The square is the mark of order, of 
finalit)' to the expanding life, its form; and of perfection bevond life and death. 

Square and circle are co-ordinated in the architecture of India from the Vedic 
Fire altar, Agni. The Fire (Agni) and its support, the altar, are one in name. 
The Satapatha Brabmana’ and the ‘Sulva Sutras’ give the rules for piling up 
these hearths or altars. In the sacrificial shed (pracjna-A’amsa-sala) are three 


’ Also ‘Vastuvidbana’ of Narada (Ms. i6oj, Adyar Library), VUI. See Appendix. 

Baudhayana Stilva Sutra’, I. 22-28. The very same method of constructing the square 
with the help of circles is prescribed in later teirts with reference to the square of the 
\’astupuru5a (for instance, ‘Saradatilaka’, III. 6 ; VI. 3-7), it is similar to the method pre- 
^nbed m the ‘Apastamba Sulva Sutra’, VIII. 8-10 ; XI. i. where a bamboo rod is rotated. 
The construction of the square by rotation, of rod or cord, is however not the only one. Three 
further methods are prescribed in the 'Sulva Sutras’ (‘Apastamba Sulva Sutra’, I. 7 ; 'Baudha- 
yana Sulva Sutra’, I. 29-35 ‘Apastamba Sulva Sutra', I. 2) where the square is constructed 
by the stretching of the cord onlv, and without rotation (B. B. Datta, ‘The Science of the 
Sulba’, pp. 55-62). See also Part \T 1 . 
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altars two of them on tlie east-west line in tlie middle, the ‘easterly spine 
(nraciliavainsa), and one to the south of the line. Of the two altars on the eas^ 
west line, the one at its eastern end is .square, the other at its western end is 
circular. ’ The square one, on wliicli burns the Ahavaniya fire, denotes the 
heaven (dvau) world; from this celestial fire all otlier fires are subsequently 
lighted.* The circular one, the Garhapatya hearth, denotes this terrestrial world. 
The third hearth, which is that of the vSouthern fire, Duksinagni, denotes the 
air-world (S. B. XII. 4. 1. 3).^ 

The square Ahavaniya hearth at the eastern end of the sacrificial shed is in 
the middle of an area, one fathom (vyama) square. In the Soma satTifice, the 
highest of all sacrifices, after the initiation of the sacrificer, the square Ahavaniya 
hearth makes way on the first Upasad day* for the new brick-built Saladvarya 
Garhapatya which has one fathom square for its area (S.B. VH, 1. 1. 37)^ and is 
round in shape. 

Outside, to the east of the sacrificial shed, at a given distance a plot is 
demarcated; this is called the Mahavedi.' The square High altar, Uttara Vedi, 
is on it.s eastern side.* The Uttara Vedi, too, symbolizes the heavenly world 
(S.B. VH. 3. 1. 27). In the centre of the Uttara Vedi is a small square, its 
‘navel’ (nabhi), one span (vitasli) square (Ap.S.S. VII. 5. 1). 

The square is the shape of the Uttara Vedi, the High altar; it is also the 
shape of the hearth of the celestial Fire, the Ahavaniya Agni; it is the shape of 
the centre, the Nabhi, of the Uttara Vedi, and also of the Ukha, the pan in which 
the celestial fire is carried from the Ahavaniya Agni. 


‘ The fire is first lighted by friction of wood on the Garhapatya hearth. From the Giirha. 
patya the fire is transferred to the Ahavaniya hearth. 

meaning of the Agni and the Vedi are given in the Brahmapas (c. 2000 
• Karmavidhi, the rules for the performance of the sacrificial 

ntes. The Srauta-Sutras (2000-1500 B.C.) contain the rules for the rites ordained by the 
Veda. F.ach israuta-Sutra seems to have had its Sulva-Sutra, or section dealing with the 
mwsurements and the‘geometry-of the altar.-The Vedi is the sacred ground measured out 
for the sacrifices (yajna) ; R\. VIII. 19. 18. In the ‘Satapatha-Brahniana‘, VII 1 1 t; • 
Vll.^2. 2. 2.S. are explicit descriptions of the Garhapatya and Ahavaniya hearths. 

(Agni)^*"^ counted from the commencement to the completion of the altar 

It,. laaM ’ 3 's die distance between the tins of 

(he middle fingers when the arms are stretched out horizontally. This length of a fath^i is 

.MatlvSfisVsfcan dt '"S-'v 4' sTSa,; 

S'ly,' 

The Uttara Vedi is the principal—and primary—Vedi. 
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The Uklia, the earthen fire pan (S.B. \’I. 5. 2. 8), has the shape of a cube. 
It is the earthen ‘womb’ of the Fire (Agni; 8.B. \'I. 5. 2. 21).'® In the Soma 
sacrifice, the celestial sacrificial fire is transferred daily from the Ahavaniya 
hearth to a seat of Uduinbara wood by the sacrificcr in an initiation of one year’s 
duration; the fire is transferred in the pan. the I'kha (Ukhya Agni) serving as 
Ahavaniya Agni. On the first day after the initiation, a neiv round Garhapatya 
hearth is built. Its new site is the space of a fathom square in the centre of which 
was the original square Ahavaniya hearth. Tlie new Garhapatya hearth (sala- 
dvar^-a), near the eastern entrance of the sacrificial shed, is built of brick. Its 
area is equal to one fathom square. It presenes its identity in its name, Garha¬ 
patya, and in its round shape. The domestic fire (Garhapatja) of the sacrificer 
has now been transferred to the place of the celestial fire (Xhavaniva) not only 
by its position but also by its e.xtent. The circle of the Garhapatya, now situated 
in the east of the sacrificial shed is equal to a square of one fathom. Its nucleus 
in the centre is also square. 

The Parana Garhapatya, the old Garhapatya hearth, was of terrestrial nature. 
This now, at the completion of the initiation, is commuted in the Saladvarya 
Garhapatya, to its celestial nature and destination. 

The centre of the new Garhapatya hearth is laid out in the shape of a cross; 
four large rectangular (2 ‘pada’ by I 'pada' each; double square) bricks, in one 
line from North to South, to which are added two bricks at the back and two 
in front (1 square pada each), that is West and East; these four bricks are half 
the size of those North to South. To these are added further bricks which fill 
the comers in the intermediate directions of the square area inside the round 
Garhapatya hearth. To these, further bricks are added; they fill the round 
peripher}' with its 21 enclosing bricks {S.B. VII. 1. 1. 17-19). The new Garha- 
patya hearth has the shape of a circle equal in area to a square fathom (vyamasa 
man’s length). 


Each kind of sacrifice requires an Agni (altar) of prescribed shape (and size). Sacrifices 
are (i) obliRator^-, daily or seasonal and (2} undertaken for the purpose of wish fulfilment. 

The main altars for the daily (nitya) sacrifices are the Aha\ aniya, Garhapatya and Dakjipa. 
Amongst the seasonal or recurrent sacrifices, the Soma sacrifice necessiutes a Vedi = altar- 
ground, outside the sacrificial shed, the Mahavedi or Saumiki Vedi, and on it, the Uttara 
Vedi, and a Fire Altar (Agni). Their construction, form and meaning as well as those of the 
abovementioned hearths, are fundamentally imporUnt to the Hindu temple. The Soma sacri¬ 
fice entails the building of the Agni, the Fire Altar, which is piled above the Uttara Vedi on 
the Mahavedi. This rite is called Agnicayana, the piling of the Fire Altar. The ‘Satapatha 
Brahmaua’ gives its rules and meaning. This big sacrifice must be performed in a \'edic Hindu 
family at least once in three generations. 

The brick-built Garhapatya altar is proper to the Soma-sacrifice. Weber, l.c. Vol. XIII, 
p. 242. 

About the Kamya Agnis, the fire altars of different shapes for sacrifices performed with 
the purpose of attaining definite objects, see Thibaut, ‘On the Sulva Sutras’, JASB., 1875 ; 
and N. K. Majumder, ‘Sacrificial Altars: Vedis and Agnis’, JISOA, Vols. \TI and VUI : 
the one of falcon shape (caturasra-syena citi) is the most relevant. The Kam\a Agnis arc not 
directly related to the Hindu Temple. 

“The Ukha is burnt with fire of the Dak$inagni, or with newly made fire. Weber, op. 
cit., vol. Xin, p. 225 f. 
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‘•Tlic G:irIui[>;it\M i< this '.^orlo) and tlii> world is circular 

K 11 \’I 1 1 1 h 7 )’. The earth as the U-rrcstrial world, in \cdic tradition, i-' 

svinbolised bv the circle, and by the round C:.rli.,j>alya hearth in contradistinction 
to the sciuare'of the Ahavaiiiya liearlli which staIld.^ for the heaven world. Dunn- 
the vear of initiation the ronml hearth of the earthly lire is re-built, at the I'laye 
of the celestial lire and to the extent of its square .Mle. In this architectural rite 
it i.s tr.msferred to another pl.vce wliere it is ideiilic.il, bv nie.isnie and position, 
tlionyh not outwardly by sha])c, to the site of the altar of the celesti.i! tire. Ayni 
is tlie name of the Fire wherever it burns and tlie .iltar, Ayiii, is Us sujiport, 

terrestrial or celestial, acwrdiiye to its sh.ij.e. i i • 

The \’edi. in \’edic tradition, repre.seiits the extent of the earth. It is an 
.irea for .sacrificial pnr[H.)ses. The shape of the \edi varies. It is symbolical ay 
a delimited area and not as a definite liyure. The Utt.aravedi is square and it 
is said; ‘‘the Vedi is the cartli, the Fttaravedi the heaven world” \'II. 

B. 1. 1^7). This is its svndxilic v;ilue by virtue of its .sqn.irenes>. 

In the Hindu temple, it is the square \'edi wliich makes the sacred around. 
The circular asi>ect of tlie earth i.s left k-hind, it heloii}.is to the world of ;ip- 
peamnee and its niovenieiU; the e;irth is khcld itself under tlie perfection of the 
lieavenly world and, kiiowin-,; this [lerfection, is drawn as a square." 

On the last dav of the initi.ition (diksro, the M.ih.avedi is measured and 
demarcated and on it the area of the Fire altar wliicli is to be built, .so that the 
fire in the Ukln'i can finally be de|H)sitcd on it. having been broiii'ht from the 
new Garhapatya {s-'iladvarya). Of the Ai^ni now to be built, first the kxlv 
(atman) is thrown up on the Mahavedi, the altar j-round, which lias been plouylied 
and sown dnriny’ the introductory sacrifice (prayaniyani) on the dav following 
the last day of the initiation. The Ai'jii lies symmetrically on tlie Ea.st-\Vest line, 
the middle line or spine of tlie Mahavedi, close to its east side {‘K.atyayana ^raiita 
Sutra’ X\'I. 7. 81). The body (atman) of the altar is laid out square. ‘‘Ayni 
piled up for the fir.st time should be without wings and tail and measure one square 
‘puru-sa’. A bamboo rod is the measure; it measures the length of the sacrificer 
when he stretclies up his arms”. (Ap.S.S. X\'I. 17. S-lO). It is also laid down 
that the body (atman) of the bird.sh:i])ed Agni has an area of 4(1 square feet (p;ida) 
or 4 men’s lengtli (purn.sa) square in an area of 7 men’s length square (sapta- 
purusa).'- "With man’s measure he (the sacrificer) metes out. Man is commeii- 


mktil t" if VT ' ; VII. 90. 1 [catus- 

f,f H :.^il p . ‘"I tln> knowk-dRC arc based tlie s.|uare iimndah 

I'arl 1) ’ \ astuimrujamandala of the Hindu teni|>le'Vcv 

(altrrlbJl;' '■ '■ this fire 

a tarl built. Ha\mc Iwcome a bird, he (A.em) shall lx.-ar me to the sl:v‘ so sav some ■ tmi 

hfr' T that form, the seven breatlis [(i-nuia) in'ilie senk' of 

One punija is the leii.eili of man standing on tiptoe (or not) uiil. ^ 

measnres 5 aratni’ (the length from the elbow to the tip of the little fin-’er an eili o^mn 
.I.C b...„c«. .Ik- ellx.,v a..d th. ,i„ „f ™ (S ! 
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surate witli tlie sacrifice.*’ (T.iitt. Samh. \'. -1. 1). “As much as a man witli 

arms extended, ^with so much a bamboo rod (tlie Fire altar) is meted out’’ 
(‘Maitrayani_va S.' III. 2. 4). He metes it out witli (the measure of) man (purusa) 
witli arms extended. 'Aerily the sacrifice is a 'purusa' and lienee by it, all these 
are measured, and that is its be.sl measure inasmuch as with arms extended he 
imani has his maximum measure” (ts.B. X. il. *2. (i.). Man in his maximum 
measure is tlie st.indard of measuriu” tlie A”nihsetra, the .squ.ire field of the 
Aj;ni. 

The square .Atman within the A.tmiksetra has two spines (vanisa, prsthya); 
tlie main one. in the East-West direction coincides with tlie middle Hne’of'the 
Mahavedi; the other cuts across it at a riyht anyle.” Where the middle lines 
meet the sides of the square 'body’ an earthen brick (loi^estaka) is laid down on 
each side. From the point, which is to be the centre of the .Atman and of the 
Aj^niksetra and where a bundle of Kusa jjrass has been placed, the Uttara-Vedi is 
now thrown up. a square mound or platform.'* The earth for it has been taken 
Irom a square pit (catvala) of the same content. Its heii'ht is made equal to that 
of the earth bricks in the nnddle of the sides of the body ‘(atnian) of the Fire altar. 
The remaining area of the .Atman is then filled up (with sand) to the same height. 
The LtUraA'edi. the High altar, is made part of the first layer (citi) of the Fire 
altar. The 4 earth-bricks and the Kusa }!rass bundle in the centre are counted as 
0 bricks’ of this first layer (^. B. X. 4. 3. 14). 

The Xavel (nabhi) in the centre of the l'ttara.\edi, the High altar, is square 
and measures a span it is the centre of the sacrifice. There, originally, the fire 
was Jaid^nd it is here that the symbolism of the square has its root in the Vedic 
rites. The Ukha, the fire-pan made of clay, in which the Fire (Agni) is carried 
from the Ahavaniya hearth, to the Agni. the Fire altar, piled above the Uttara- 


J*’ relative nu-asiires ; lliey vary with the height of the sacrificer. 

inc cubit hasla -2 padas -24 angulas is the generally accepted unit in Hindu architecture. 

A Vuruja’ is the measure of man with arms raised. Vyama, the measure of man from 
the »1« to the root of the hair on the forehead, is crjual to one fathom. The latter is the 
standard of nieasure for the alUrs of the daily sacrifices. The .Agni of the Soma-sacrifice is 
n leas urea with man s greatest measure. 


The length of a ‘puruja’ is standardised as 120 ahgulas. Aftgula is the width of a finger, 
i.e., the thumb (see Part \). .A Vyama has 120 or else 96 afigulas. Gcnerallv however 
puruja and Vyama denote a length of 120 angulas. This explanation is given in the com- 
iiientary by Bhatpbhaskara Misra of the ‘Taittiriya .Sanihita' (Mysore Oriental Library series, 
Bibl. Sanskr., No. 15, pp. 134-1.^6). The ‘Samarahganasutradhara’, IX. 45, however, gives 
^^4 angulas as equal to ‘vyama = puru5a’. Rc: the different tyircs of aiigula, see Part V. 

The Agnikjetra, the complete extent of the Fire altar, has 05 increasing si7.es, the area 
of each being incTeased by one-seventh of the original si 7 c (i square purusa) : Weber 1 c 
p. 240. 


'‘The measurement of the I'ttara-Vcdi is given in .“s, B. VII. i. 27: cf. also 
‘L’Agnijioma’, op. cit., I. p. 75. 

■' Pradesa, or it has the length of a bull’s foot or .1 horse’s foot (‘.\pastamba S. S ’ \TI. 5. 1). 

‘‘K. F. Johansson. 'Die Allindische Cottin Dhi^na’, p. 51, speaks of the Uttara Vedi 
as more ancient than the \edi of the Prlcinavai|)^.—The sacrifice itself is called ‘bhuvanasya 
nabhih’, RV. I. 164. 34. 
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\'c<li is iicccss;irilv sqiurc in suctinn; it luensiircs a span as docs the Nabhi. U is 
spoken of as the womb, and its cube holds the entire manifested universe, its under 
surface beins' this world; tlie lower part of its sides i-> the air; the npix-r portion is 
tlio sk\- H. \'I. o. 2. 22}. This womb of A;cni survives its name and retains 
its function and to some extent its form in the sha|K* of the I’hela, which is the 
•womb' of the teiiiide (Pi. IV). and also in tlie G.irbhaj^rha, the ‘woinl) chamber’ 
of the Hnibryo, or innermost .sanctu.iry of the temple. It .ilso is j^enerally built on 
a square plan and is cubic.il. The navel and womb as places of "ciieration .ind 
coiitiaiiity are imaf’es which endure. Tliey .ire tilted into the square, not in any 
way a.s visual svnibols, but in virtue of their function, the one accommodating the 
celestial Fire and the other the iJarblia.^rha willi the imaj^e or .symbol of Gcxl. 

The square, as fundaiiieiit.d lij^ure of sacrilieial symbolism aiul temple 
architecture, lends itself to many v.iri.ilions. Faudhayana prescribes tlie 
construction of the Sarar.itliacakracit and tlie commentator explains how to form 
at first a small square with 1 bricks in the middle of the A;.:niksetra then to enlarj'c 
this square, to one of lit, etc. This method has become known in the West, 
through Aristotle, as the Fythanoreau ‘gnomon’." It is in this way too, tliat the 
various ty|)es of the \’astuinan(lala are enumerated in W'lstnsastra in a progressive 
series of 1, 2, vl, 4 units squ.ire. etc., the most sacred being the plan of 04 squares, 
]>reserving the meaning of 04 which is exemplified in "04 bricks form the spokes 
of the wheel, 04 the \’edi.'‘ 

In general a brick in the Braliinanas is one foot square, or its multiple or 
sub-multiple.'’ It is a natural unit and its name ‘istaka’, which denote.s a brick, 
has remained the name of any building ‘stone’. 

The de.scnption of the Garhajxitya (.saladvarva) as a circle equal in area to 
tlie square of one fathom is given in the ‘Jsatapath.'i Br'ilimana’ I. I. 87).=’ 


cakrid?' ’ll;'S'.liiT'"' ‘If. »i'l' rtfcrcnca l„ II,e Saraiatha- 

cakraut. In this iiarticular instance, three consecutive squares are constructLil The centnl 

•me of 16 squares for the nave, that of 04 squares for the interior edRe of the felloe and tlie 

third square as its outer «lge. These squares arc the., tumesl into circles ’ 

(■BrlI^s'l^hh^'^V it to, Varal,a,„il,ira, i.raacribe.l lor 11,o ,c„„,lc 

arclhapa'dya, liadabiiajiV acc<i'S"i?thd'r iTsl'h ot one ''“d.va, 

IBpcctivdy (Weber, l.c.l , ,l,e j'brlcks «« f»,,l , °'l, Jv’ Tf ,1? r ' 

Wl: ^ I,.„eka^ - 

snnare and .be a,„.rin. ,be dreL. ;“’:lrSt :!,l^ 
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The square shape of the Ahavaniya hearth, of the Uttara \’edi aud the otlier 
sacred centres and objects cannot as an alternative be circular; whereas the 
Garhapatya, fundamentally circular, may be set up on a square or circular area 
according to one or the other school.*' That is, the ‘earth’ may be thought of as 
round, in its own shape or square in its tigurc ordered by the law of the ‘heaven 
world'. 

Because it is the perfect shaj)e tiie .square is sacred in the hierarcliv of Indian 
arcliitectural symbolism; the square is of greater significance than the circle. 



Sutras ; vher.eas alternali\’e methods arc given in the Sutras for squaring tlie circle. Tlie 
circljijg of the square is described and its various methods are given in translation by B. B. 
Datta, op. cit. pp. 140-149, from thc'Sulva Sutras of Apastamba, Katyayana, and Baudhayana. 

Ap. S.S. XVI. 14. I, aud elsewhere. Similarly too, tlie Dhijpya hearths are piled on 
a square or circular (base) ; Ap. S.S. XVII. 21. 5.—Analogously, the fuucral mound (snia.<ana) 
is either square or round. S.B. XIII ; 8. i. 5. Sec also Calaiid, ‘Die Altindischcn Todten und 
Bestattungsgebrauche’, p. 141. 
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Tlic iMi'tli is roimd. The Br.llinianas repeatedly say that the whole earth, 
once floating and mobile remained in this condition until the cardinal points, 
becoming fixed themselves, also fixed the earth. In its fixed position it is spoken 
of as four-cornered (catiirbhrsti; RW X. 8) or four pointed (catussrakti, S.B. 
VI. 1. '1. 2t)), These points are where lieaven and earth seem to meet, where 
the sun appears to lise and set; East and West, and the other cardinal points 
complete the square. The earth, in its contact witli heaven of which the sky is 
the figure, is kept in position by tliis contact, by the regular appearance and 
disappearana- of the sun, at these |)oints, which are the seal on the marriage of 
heaven and earth then contracted. The four cardinal |)oints, the four orients, are 
beheld periodically and become known as |)eriK'tuallv recurring, permanent in a 
cyclical sense, by which the days are measured and time. In Indian .symbolism, 
the earth, fixed and ruled over by time, is known as, and corres|K)ndingly drawn 
as, four-cornered, each side of the square ruled over by the regent of the cardinal 
point situated at its middle. Whereas the earth, as the surface of this world which 
supports the movements and weight of our bmlies, is round, the earth held in the 
embrace of the sky and subject to its laws is represented as fixed four-fold. The 
Prthivi-mandala, therefore, is a square mandaia or cakra (‘Vastuvidhana’. 1, c.). 

Thirty-two divinities are assigned to the outermost border of the square 
Vaslumandala (Fig, on p, 32). Tlie number 32, geometricallv, results from a 
repeated division of the border of the square. It denotes four'times 8 positions 
m space. The original value of 4 in space are the four directions. 8 are the 
cardinal points and the corners of the square in the intermediate directions This 
ns the natural division of the border of the square. The 8 directions are held 
by 8 Vastupuru?as, each having his name and position. These 8 are their 
potencies within the total \’astupurusa; they are each associated with 

hoLes of tlirmwn"« ^ Naksatras or 

Born from the contact of lieaven and earth, brought about bv the anDarent 

'ils f iSLte'o'f icy-tiSs f 




8 
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by in.irkiny the South and North points as the second corresponding pair of 
opposites and by connecting these joints by straiglit lines; where they meet at 
right angles, are the intermediate directions Xorth-East, South-East and so forth, 
so that by a geometrically progressive series the original two points engender four 
and eight, sixteen and thirty-two. These stations are marked along the outline 
of the square diagram; :k2 divinities are assigned to tlte 8'2 fields in the outer 
border of the square (Fig. on p. 82). A cyclical sequence is held in the square by 
the pairs of opposites. They encompass all manifestation, in terms of space, as 
it is beheld on the level of the earth. This initial translation of the rhv'thm of 
time into a patteni in space forms the basis of larger cycles than that of the day; 
tliey also are supported by the square drawn on the ground. 

Over the 8 \astupurusas, over the eight points of the compass, preside the 
regents of the planets and each \ astupurusa has his star” (chart on page 38). 
The planets, Jupiter, Mercury. Mars and Saturn rule over the four points of the 
compass with reference to the Ecliptic.^* 

The Ecliptic, the great circle on the apparent sphere of the sky which the 
sun and the moon seem to traverse, has its symbol in the square Vastumandala. 
The square compass of the directions symbolises at the same time the apparent 
daily movement of the sun and the apparent monthly and annual movements of 
the moon and the sun. The former is shown by the lunar mansions, the Naksatras, 
whereas the signs of the Zodiac are not entered in the Vastumandala. 

The Ecliptic is drawn in India as a square and this coincides in the 
Vastumandala with the square compass of the orients and all directions. The 
square symbol of the Ecliptic represents the different cycles and the enclosures 
in space that vtrc separately traversed by the celestial bodies and also the number 
of units of time taken by the bodies in traversing such an enclosure.^ At present in 
Indian astrology, the Ecliptic is drawn under the name of Rasi-cakra, the wheel, 
a closed polygon, of signs, as a square Zodiac. The astrologer bases his 
calculations and predictions on this square of which he divides each side into four. 
The position of the heavenly bodies is represented by him on the ground by a 


” The 8 V^hipum^s are called by the following names in the ‘Bfhat Sarphita’, com¬ 
mentary of the lotb century, and the 'Vasturijavallabha' of the 15th century: Wilderness 
or Crow, Flag, Crow or Smoke, Lion, Dog, Bull, Monkey and Hlephant. These are place 
marks indicative of the favourable potencies or the auspidousness of a particular direction. 
They represent a chthonic correspondence to the eight directions of space and belong to a 
tradition different from that of the one and comprehensive Vastupuru?a, in whose diagram 
they come to have their place. Utpala speaks about them as forming part of the knowledge 
of ‘other Acaryas‘ then \^arahamihira. 

Mus, ‘Barabu^ur’, BEFEO, XXXn, p. 420. The East, however, (chart on p. 38) is 
presided by the Moon, and Mercury (Budba) is assigned to tlie South-West. 

The 'Suiyaprajnapti’ IG. Thibaut, 'On the Sur>aprajnapti‘, JASB, Vol. 49, pt. I, 
p. 117) and the Puranas explain 3 different motions of the sun : (i) the daily motion. The 
sun seems to approach from the east, passes through our field of dsion, disappears in the W’est; 
(2) the annual motion. The sun seems to pass in the course of a year through the circle of 
the Naksatras, proceeding from west to cast. (3) The motion in declension. The sun ascends 
towards the north during one half of the year and descends towards the south during the 
other half. 
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sub-division .ind l)oidvrin” of tliv sqii.iic, tliv l<>ur Minarc'. in l!ic cvntrc bein.^ 
obliterated, Tlie I'J .si^n>. of the Z.xliac arc ,i>si>;ncd to the 12 ^(niarcs_()f tlie 
border.■'* The 12 si^ns of the Zo(.liac arc identical in minibcr to tlie 12 Adity.i-. 
who are the ditTcreiit nianifc.'tation.s of the uiic Sun j^ikI in llic 12 slaj,;cs of liis 


journey. 

In the WTliinMiidal.i on which all architecture rests, tlie border of the squaie 
cycle of the Ecliptic is not ,'iib-divided into 12, but into .'12 units. This ori^^inal 
number of the si’inbolisin of space aco>nunitl.ites, within the border of the square 
of the Ecliptic, the ":12 .Vaksatras”.'^ 

The Naksatras are the constellations or lunar mansions through wliich the 
moon passes in his monthly course. Thev are a scale of 27 or 2?^ divisions, 
capable of repiesentinp time intervals as well as .spaces. Each Naksatra ha.s a 
leaditi” star and is presided over and sacred to a particular divinitv. The 27 and 
28 divisions of the Ecliptic liecome li.Ned in [ursition like a yreat, fixed, square dial 
with the iuinibcr.s ranyinji not alon<> the Equator, but alonj’ the Ecliptic itself."’ 
The square, cycle of the Ecliptic, would thus have to be sub-divided into 27 or 
28 compartments. Instead of this, the uuiuIkt of Naksatras is aujiinented to 112, 
so that each field of the l>order represents a lunar mansion or Naksatra. In the 
\ astuniandala their nninber is thus adjusted to the lielio-planctary cosinograni” 
of the Prthiviniandal.i. ihere, tlie four cardinal points, with reference to the 
Ecliptic are the eqnino.xial and solstitial points in the annual cycle. The solar 
cycles of the days .md years are shown in the W'lstninandala to}.;ether with tlie 
lunations, the monthly revolutions of the moon round the earth. The solar-spatial 

symbolism is primary and the lunar svmbolism is accommodated within the 
Vastn-diajjram. 

Ihc square T«hra’ or maiidala is a closed polygon symbolical of recurrent 
cycles of time. Prthivi-iiiandala, and \’astn-mandala are both squares: the one 
ronnotes the earth ruled in its life by the apparent movement of the sun and 

0 der I," esiabii hed 'l > T'l“>’1’“''“ "" 
v^tulndit iif ■ r ^ Vedi, and ll.is is also true of the 

r "''"5''>"mri>orated. In the form in which the Vastn- 

3 S.: 

i' “““■ -S 

dtrectas it is associated with tl.e stations";f“the Tn 

cycle of‘l-e adjnstment of solar and lunar 

*’ -S' ‘Early AsU-onomy and Cosmoloev’ 

,The Visnudharnioltara', Pt II ch VVTY ’ P' 
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four planets who rule over tlie equinoxial and solstitial points referred to the 
cardinal points, and of the rejicnts of the 28 Naksatras. Their location in the 
\'astttman(lala shows a reconciliation of the motions of the Sun and the Moon 
and they have their nature in their number which is 32; the single divinities who 
make up this sum act each as a ‘locum tenens’. In \’astusastra they are nearly 
unanimously identilied with the divinities whose names are shown in the border 
of the Figure below, following the ‘Brhatsainhitj, LII. 43 f. 

VASTUPURIUSAMANPALA 


0 



The identification of the Naksatras with the 32 gods, who are designated as 
Padadevatas, divinities of whom each occupies a square of the outer border of 
the mandala, is made in the ‘Visnudharmottara’, Pt. II. ch. XXIX. 18-30. There 
the names of the gods are listed, four in each of the directions and four in the 
intermediate directions. Then follows, according to the text, the list of the “stars”. 
These are enumerated in groups of eight, in the four directions. Their names 
are almost in every' instance identical to those of the Padadevatas; they are not 
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THK SlH’ARE MA^pALA OF THK FARTH AND OF THK ECLIPTIC 

tlic names of stars, and only roiiL^lily corrcspoiul in tlicir jKjsitions iii tlic 
\'astiin)andala with the presidini:: divinities of the stars (cf. Fig. on p. ■i'A and 

chiirt oD p. ^4). . . j. 

Ayni, aniong.-t the gods, is assigned the SF; Agin, .nnongsl the presiding 

divinities of the stars, is assigned tlie XF. The latter position he liolds in the 
Vasluniaiulala of tlie 'Briiat Sainliita' as Padadevata (Fig. on p. 3t!). 1 he former 

position however is assigned to him in most of the later texts, where Tsana rules 
over tile North-Fast.'" l-'rom this it appears that the star gcnls form the one, and 
presumably the more aiieiciit, series in the border of the \'astuinai.!dala; the 
Padadevatiis are but loosely eoiinected with the stars and their special significance 
is given in detail in tlie ‘Samarahganasntr,idhara’ of the early eleveiitli century 
(Part III). 

The number of the Naksatras, the ‘.stars’, is 27 or 2K. Tlie latter is the 
number of .squares in the outer border of a Vastiiinandala of (U squares. The 
astronomically, unsubstantiated increase of their mimber to 32 appears motivated 
in two ways. It makes them identical in numher and therefore in substance with 
the 32 Padadevatas; and this a.ssigns to each divinity a full square in the marginal 
border of aVastninaridala of 81 squares. Geometrically, the inaiulala of 81 square.s 
is a logical form of the proliferation of tlie 2. 1 and 8, directions; in a series they 
progress to Ki. 32 and (i4; in the ritual diagram of the architect, however, the 
32 gods find each their unbroken place in the border of the .square of 81 units 
whereas in the square of ()4 units the squares in tlie corners have to be halved 
so that all the Padadevatas are accommodated in its border. These two varieties 
of the XTistupurusaiiiaridala. the one of «I4, the other of 81 squares are its two 
main types that underlie sacred architecture. 

The elaboration of the Vastumandala, the square dial of all cyclical time, 
and its identification with the Vastupurusa, according to his legend, appear almost 
completed at the age of the ‘Briiatsanihitii’ and the ‘\'isnudharmottara’. Only a 
few traces like the double list of the ‘ Visnudharniottara’. or the number 32' as 


But for this and the corresponding changes in the intermediate directions, where Avni 
o«upies the South-^st in the place of Anila ; and Aiiila who is Mjruta who is \'avu the 

of The "’•'’j"' hi the positions 

of the pevatjb in he Jastu of all the schools and at all times. Roga (disease! in ilie later 

Vastu-sastra is ousted from his position and disappears from the V.istu. while Papavaksiinii 
and So5a remain in the retinue of Vamna ; their evil presence suffices. In the iilnJ'; bSde 
(consumption) is replace-d by Rudrajaya. in the later texts, and Nirrti occupies 
the South-West comer The other divnmlies remain the same under identical or elw alternTite 
^>;°onynis (Bhujaga, for instance, in the 'Brhat Saniliita’, is Kiivera in the Wisnii 
dha^ottara- and the other texts ; Agni is Sikhin. Sikha or Anala.’in theTs uT. « and 

Devatas and their identifications are civen S lh?£ - completeness. The 

also drawings are given of the mLf,. S<|m^ransjanasutradhara’ (see Part III. where 
punijamaijdala of temples). ^ versions of the two mam types of the Vastu- 
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tliat of the Xaksatras given by Utpala. commenting on the ‘Brliat Sainbita’, remain 
of tile various traditions which met in the \astu. 

Utpala. commenting on 'Brhat Sambita’, LII. 73, gives the position of the 
Stars and their presiding divinities, in the border of the Vastumandala as follows : 

The st\r> and their Regents in the Border of the Vastc ruling over the 

Position? of the Entrwce** 
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The entrance to a building or settlement or else the position of a building 
on the site-plan is favourable, brings good luck to the builder, at certain of the 
32 positions, and ill luck of various kinds, at others. If the moon and the stars 
are favourable, then onl)' should a building, on a site, or the entrance to site or 
building be placed in that position. These astrological and other considerations 
are specially applicable to domestic architecture, whereas the positions and direc¬ 
tions of temples depend on further obsen-ances (Pt. VII). 

The knowledge of the \ astupurusamandala which implies the settling and 
forming (vikalpana) of the \’astupurusa is the first limb of the body of Hindu 


The above chart shows for each of the four directioDS, the names of eight lunar mao* 
sions, in the first line; the numbers in the second line belong to the mansions in the sequence 
in which the moon enters them. The third line gives the name of the presiding divinity of 
each Naksatra (star). The chart is drawn up according to Utpala, l.c., and its lacunae are filled 
from the ‘Taittiriya Saqihita', IV. 4. 10, and the ^Bfhatpar^rahora'. 

The names of 27 Nak^tras are given while the number of entrances or their positions 
is 32. Certain stars therefore are repeated, Vi^ha appears thrice, and Revati, Bhara^ and 
AsvinJ twice each. 

The position of the Xak$atras does not agree with the relative situation of the principal 
stars, in the ‘Suiya Siddh^ta^ E: Rohi^i, A^e$a, Mula. S: Bharapi, Kjttika, Magba, 
Rcvati. W: Hasta, Dhani^tha. N: Asvini, Mfgasiras, Purva-PhalgunT, Visakha, Purva* 
Uttara*A§adha, Purv*a-Bhadrapada, Uttara-Bhadrapada. Middle: Pu^ya (Ti?ya), 
Anuradha, Jye$tha, ^rava^a. 
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arcliittvtiirc (‘Saniai-ai'i^.in:i-ii'itr.i(llijra‘, XiA'. ‘i); il In a prcixqiiisi(>.' of all 
arcliitcctiirai work, j^acrixl and dDiiicstic. 

Ill the W'lstuni.iiidala, the eij^ht dircitidus of space are held by ei”lit Vastu- 
purusas; over these preside the leyeiiU of ttie H planets and S divinities tif tlie 
Naksatras. Its square thus houses the daily apparent niovement of the sun by 
wliicli are determined tlie 2, 4 and H directions of space; it houses also the annua! 
movement of the sun, when the points of the c<nnpass are taken to refer to the 
Kcliptic, and are presided over by the re;^ents of the planets; and also the course 
of the moon on the Ecliptic and its passage throu”h the lunar mansions. 

The regents of the planets and of the stars rule over the destinies of men. 
The p.irticular lunar mansions and lunar davs have their presidin;,' j^otls. Thev 
are the (lowers which rule over the Naksatras and over the actions of men and their 
results on thc.se days, the ;:ood or evil which they shall brinj^ to man. The house 
and the life of the tniiider or donor, are connected and their fate is determined 
by the stars. The connection of man, his work and the cosmos, in the cycles of 
time is verified in the X’a.stumandala of which the entire extent is covered by the 
one and only \ astupurusa whose le.qend is told in manv versions and whose Ixxly 
is occupied by 4;) \edic ”ods. It is this complete Wistupnrusa conjiruous to his 
majjic diagram, which forms the basis of Indian arehitccture. Its square is 
symbolical of all cyclical time, the day, the month, the vear and the wider cvcles 
marked by the recurrence of eclipses. 

The 32 },'ods of the outer border, surround, and have tlieir centre in Bralima 
Along with Brahma, their number is 33. the number of the gods in the Apri livnins 
of the Rg \eda. In addition to these 33 gods. 12 more gods are stationed in the 
square, maiiic diagram of the \ astumandala; thev correspond to the 12 Aditvas, 
he sons o Aditi. Either of these .series of gods are the Lords of a completed 

before (RV^'V Uin T’^i 

oeJore (KV. A. DO. 1-3), :ind the time world goes on.^ 

ir* darenir^M r"'* Vaatu in 

mui tiie decrepit, old Lyavana asked his sons, to nut him down co tb-.t i,,. 

would become young again. Cvavaiia, the a<»ed decrepit (RV I llfi Ifi^ * i 

w 

"R. Shamasasfry. The World-cycle’, JISOA, vol, XI. p ,17 
« r 'J' ' is 8 in the Jtg Veda 
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wm a girl for wife. May I sacrifice with a thousand cows’; he saw this Sainan;“ 
he praised with it; when he had praised, Saryata, the Manava“ with his clan, 
settled down (adhyavas 3 -at) by him. The young cowherds smeared him with dirt 

.iie wrought discord for the Saryatas; then neither did mother know son, 

nor sou mother. Sarvata, the Manava, said: Have ye seen antnhing here which 
could have brought this about? They said to him; surely there lies below here 
this worn out old man; him the young cowherds and shepherds to-day have been 
smearing with dirt—hence this has become thus. He said : That verily was 
Cyavana, the Bhdrgava; he knows the Brahmana of \'astupa, him now his sons 
have left in the Vastu and have gone forth. Running up to him, he said : Sage, 
homage to thee: have mercv Sir, on the Saryatas. Now there was a beautiful 

daughter of Sarj-ata, Sukanya. He said : Do vou give me Sukanya!. 

Sure I know the Brahmana of \ astupa; put her down here by me and then 
go with vour clan this very day at evening.” They gave her to him. Then 
Cyavana, the Bhargava ha\-ing praised with this chant and become j'oung again, 
his youth restored by the union with the Sun, grows from crescent to full moon. 

The union of vSun and Moon on the new moon day is known as the cause of 
creation (rtu) of ever}- form of life in the world. On a new moon day, the moon 
enters the sun (‘Jaiminlva Upanisad Brahmana’, I. 13. 6.). The Vastu is the 
site where this union takes place, and goes on taking place so long as existence 
(vastu) continues. It is moreover not only the place of this particular union of 
the Sun and Moon but also of the larger cyclical celebrations which occur at 
recurrent eclipses. 

The lesser cvcles of days, months and years, run their course within the 
Adhisamvatsara, the Great Year. It is made up of 33 eclipses. The same eclipse 
that marks the beginning of the C 3 xle reappears at its end, when the Sun and 
the Moon are set together aright as before and begin their races and the Moon 
will gain one 3 'ear over the Sun and come in conjunction with the latter at the 
close of the cycle. Then the creation of the time world begins again and goes 
on in ever renewed cycles.^ 

The eclipse is imaged as Rahu. His name is added to those of the seven 
planets, as one who ruled over a former aeon (kalpa). He is also said to be the 
brother of Vastu” and it is his figure which is caiwed on the threshold of the 
Garbhagrha. in the Sukanasa on the Sikhara, the superstructure, and elsewhere 
on the temple (Pt. VIII). 

All the cyclical numbers in Hindu cosmology are essentially based on the 
period of the precession of the equinoxes. They are exact fractions of the 


The Saman or chant of Cyavana causes generation ; 'Taiidya Mahabrahmaija’, XIIT. 
5. 72-15 : it procures nourishment, etc. ; as it was first "seen” by Cyavana it is called the 
Chant of Cyavana (J. B., HI. 128). 

’* Sar^-ata is the night. M^ava is a patronymic from Manu; Manu V^aivasvata is the 
son of Vivasvan. Vivasvan is Mart^d^. the Sun, the mortal form of Brahman. 

” R. Shamasastry, ‘Eclipse cult in the Vedas', pp. 51, 59 ; ^lysore, 1940. 

’* ‘Saradatilaka’, III. Comm, on si. 2. An aeon or lealpa is one day of Brahma. It is the 
r'eriod of the creation, evolution and destruction of a universe. Then, in the night of Brahma 
this universe is completely reabsorbed ; a new universe arises at the dawn of another day of 
Brahma. A tight or day of Brahma has 1000 Yugas of the gods (cf. note 25, Part I). 
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number 25920.” It is for ttiis reason that the Wistumaiulala of the teni])le tlie 
sQuare diaL-rani of Exi.stcnce. of time measurable in space, has hvo inain alter¬ 
native disiwsitions as far as it is the metaphysical and cosmological plan of the 
temple. It is laid out in (14 or else in hi squares; either number is a sub-imiltiple 
of 25920 which is 04 x 81 x 5. 5 is the number of a Samvatsara, a cycle of 5 lunar- 

solar years. . . . . , r ■ i ■ 

the form of the .square is the sta^e on which is drawn, while it is hem,;' 

acted, the movement of sun and moon and that of their years in their unequal 
course, their mcetiiiK, reconciliation and the fresh be;^inniiij' towards one more 
coincidence. Such inequality, such im|)erfection are the cause of e.xistence; the 
.scasons similarlv are biouijht about by the axis of the earth beini' inclined to 
the plane of its orbit. The obliquity of'tlie axis of the earth, the inequality of the 
motions of suii and inixm, produce the cycles in which we lice. Were it not .so, 
were all coincidence, life would be re.ibsorbed into perfection, into the infinite which 
is beyond manifestation. 

On this \astu dial of cosmic movement where obliquity and discrepancies 
appear strai^jlit and .square, care must be taken not to interfere with the movements 
and the ways in which they are laid out, for on their course.s depend the order 
in the universe and the destinies of human lives. The science of architecture is 
part of the science of the luminaries; the time for setting up a building, its place 
and the direction it has to face are ascertained on the magic diagram of 
the \’astumandala.“' 

The very imperfection which is the cause of the existence of the world serves 
as the basis of all astrological forecasts and astronomical calculations. There i.s 
always a remainder. For nothing could continue if nothing were to remain. The 
place occupied by anything in the present, is in the residue of the past. The name 
of Vastu, derived from Vastu, ‘a really existing thing’, signifies residence as well 
as residue (S.B. I. 7. 3. 18-19). 

The position and orientation of a temple and of any building are determined 
analogous to the method according to which the place of sun or moon or one of 
the planets is found in the circle of Naksatras. According to the ‘Suryaprajnapti’ 
the longitude of the heavenly body expressed in minutes is to be divided by 800 *' 
the quotient shows the number of Naksatras through which the planet has already 


in de Dante', and ed., p. 8i. 25920 is the number of solar rears 

IW HSOaToI on the Doctrine of Cosmic 

•' .1: V P .* principal base of cyclical |>eriods in the cosmical 

25^." precession of the equinoxes, the duration of uhich is 

K« T!’!i precession of the equinoxes x 1000 is the number of years ivhich must 

be added to 7: tunes the number of years contained in the 4 yugas 

ihc EdipUc IS divided into 27 or 28 Naksatras of i3<»2o' or Soo* each. 
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passed and tlie remainder the traversed part of the X.iksatra in which it is at the 
lime. In a similar wax is ascertained tlie iwsition of a buildinj' in the cosmos; 
that is the direction whicli it is to face: the measurement of the building is to be 
divided by tS. The remainder indicates the particular direction which will be its 
own out of the 8 directions. This particular direction is the Yoni, its birthplace 
in the cosmos, where it is marked by its \astupurusa. The Vastupurusas, and 
the respective remainders are given by Utpala commenting on the ‘Brhat Samhita’, 
Ch. LIT, 73, according to the teaching of other Acaiyas, and not of \'arahamihira.“ 
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If the remainder is 1, then the Yoni is Dhx-aja, and the building faces East, if 
the remainder is 2, the Yoni is the SE, and so forth. If there is no remainder the 
building would hax-e to face North-East. This is to be avoided by all means; it 
would be of evil portent were the building to face any of the corners of the square"; 
similarly also the remainder should not be *2, 4. or 6, it must be unex'en, so that 
the entrance of the building faces the East, preferably, or also the West, and less 
readily the North and still permissibly, the South. The remainder is found in 
different texts by taking account of various measures of the building to be set up. 
The perimeter for instance is multiplied by 3 and divided by 8. The remainder 
is that of the Yoni; should there be no remainder, the perimeter and proportions 
of the intended structure hax'e to be altered.** Death, destruction and varied ills 


" See also ‘Vasturajavallabha’. The spatial symbolism of the Vastupurusas is based on 
the daily movement of the sun ; it is substituted by 12 Vastupurusas, elsewhere. 

*’ The corners must be strong ; no door should be there for it would admit evil influences 
of the spirits and ghosts which are outside the precincts of the mandala or vastu. The corners 
are exposed and vulnerable ; they must be consolidated so that the bad influences stationed 
outside, cannot attack the building there and enter it. 

" Utpala’s conimcutar}-, 'Brhat Samhita’, ch. LII, 75 m\i 1 tiplics tlie interior length and 
breadth of the building and divides it by 8. The remainder is the Yoni. Similarly, ‘Vastu¬ 
rajavallabha', ch. III. S. In olncr texts, the height of the temple is taken into account 
eVaikhanasiigama’, ch. VI) while the ‘Tantra-Samuccaya’, Part I, ch. II. 3, considers the 
perimeter, and the 'Manasara', ch, IX. 6S-74, the breadth of the building. Perimeter or 
breadth are multiplied by 3 ; this indicates an area equalling that of a circle with the breadth 
or the iierimcter of the building as its diameter. 3 (instead of v^io) is employed in the 
‘Mahabharata’, Bhumiparva and Bhi;mapan'a, where the circumferences of the planets are 
stated in numbers which are the 3 fold of the^numbers expressing the diameters. 
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result from a wroiij; orieiitalioii. If the bnildiii;,: were to i>i).stnict t!ie course aiul 
order of the cosmos it would provoke disorder in the kiiij^dom, and in tlie lx)dy 
of the builder. Voni is an architectural formula; the remainder, .gained throuj^h 
it, a.ssures the fitness of the structure in the order of thin”s and the well-being of 
the builder and his surrounding^-*’ The remainder, particularly, is however, the 

Wistu itself. ... 

The drawing of the square plan, of the Wistupurusamandala, is imperative 
prior to building a temple’. The knowledge of its meaning and execution 
is the first discipline wliicli the architect must ni.ister; there is no text 
on Indian architecture which does not deal with it or takes its knowledge for 
granted. At the lieight of temple building activity, when .some of tlie noblest and 
largest Pnisadas were set up .iboiit the year Klild tile actual drawing of 

the diagram on the ground which the temple (pr.'isada) was to occupy .seems to 
have been the rule, x'rom the stretching of the cord, or the drawing of tlie lines 
of the maiulala, every one of the movements is a rite and sustains, in its own 
sphere of etlectiveiiess, the sieved building, to the same extent as tlie actual 
foundation supports its weight. The.se movements, rites and meanings are not 
accessory nor are tliey a mere accoinp.iniinent to the building itself. Tliey go 
into the m.iking of the Hindu temple, its shape and pro|X)rtion and that of every 
carved detail and every figure, each .it ils proper place, witli the rhythms and 
gestures, appropriate to it. 


i»f fornml.e. the .\yailig?a^lvarca, in which the reiiiaiialLT 

K. Alenou, 6 Canons of Indian Architecture’, ‘Bulletin of the SH Rim-. d ' ' , 

tfe sp.c.Sc d,™„y and i,s appropriate orientation onttveih tdlt idyj^ga 




SYMBOLISM OF THE SQUARE 


THE ENCLOSURE 

The angles of the square diagram lie in the intermediate directions. They are 
the turning points and require to be marked. There the ])egs are driven into the 
ground and the cord is stretched between them to fence off the square. A line 
following the cord should be drawn with a golden or silver style or with curd or 
with pounded, unhusked rice (I.P. III. ch. XXVI, 89). Thus is the site taken 
possession of. on all sides. It is closed and is given its measure. “Let him fence 
all quarters so that no obstructions proceed from them” says the ‘Mahanirvana 
Tantra,’ (V. 92), about the Digbandhana, the ritual gesture, the enclosing of a 
certain space by movements of hands and fingers which is analogous to the initial 
architectural procedure. That a certain site is delimited; that this site is bordered 
by the orients of this visible universe; and that its measure is derived from, and 
demarcates, the movement of the universe, all this is drawn on the ground with 
the golden style which follows the cord stretched between the four pegs at the 
corners. This is the preparation of the ‘temple’.*' It is in continuity of the rites 
around the Fire altar. “He draws lines around it. He thereby puts a measure to 
it” (S.B. VI. 3. 3. 23-24). 


THE ORNAMENT OF VISVAKARMAN 


Of all architectural forms in India the square is the leading symbol. The 
‘Brhat Sarahita’ recounts how Visvakarman, the archetypal architect*' gave the 
first ornament to the banner of Indra. The banner of Indra, the King of the gods, 
was produced from Visnu-Narayana’s lustre. It was carried on the eight wheeled 
fulgent chariot of the Sun.** The flag of the chariot of the Sun is Dharma, the 
Order of things in the universe. The gods presented this banner with various 
ornaments. The ornament given by Visvakarman was of square shape, and its 
circumference was a third of the e.xtension of the banner. Brahma and Siva made 
the second gift, a varj’-coloured girdle, the cycle of the years and of time. It was 


*' 'Tcmplum’ with the Romans, from where the name temple is derived, was the square 
plot whence auguries were watched and interpreted by the ‘contemplating’ priests. 

*’ Visvakarman is Prajapati (S.B.) as the universal constructive principle. He is called 
Visvakarman because he created the activity of everyibing (‘B^had Devata’, II. 50). His 
name and function lend themselves to many and more or less specialised applications ; see 
K. Guenon: ‘L’Homme ct son Devenir selon le Vedanta’, p. $8, note. 

** The eight wheeled chariot is the day, divided into eight ‘yauias’ of three hours. ‘Br. 
Sainh.’, XLII. 6. Commentary. In the ‘Vijnupurana’, II. VIII. 4, the body of the chariot 
i.s the year, and Dharma its flag, also in the ’Matsya, Vayu' and ’Bhavijya Purinas’. 
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bv one eighth part smaller than the square and each successive gift from the other 
zods was vet smaller bv one eighth pait, By raising that standard, the King of 
the gods annihilated in battle the host of the enemy, the cliildieii of darkness. 1 lie 
■Brhat Sainhita’ (XLII. (W) then savs: “A prince who respects this institution, 
first established by \’asu.“ the sky-traveller, and always since oliserved by other 
rulers, may feel certain that no danger from enemies shall befall him”“ for this 
banner is that of royal Righteousness (rrijadharm.i). 

The square symbol of the extended world in its order has precedence over the 
circle of time, the second ornament. Of the two, the first ornament, the square, is 
the larger, the comprehensive form, for it contains the cycles of measurable time. 

There were no children of darkness prior to the raising of the standard when 
manifestation was not yet and the eight-wheeled elTulgent chariot had not radiated 
the lustre which it was to carry through all time. When it iK-gan its journey, the 
children of darkness arose so that against them its lustre became apparent. They 
are its natural setting, complement and .intagonists. Now the banner is radiant 
but is as yet without the ornaments of form and these the gods forthwith present. 
The square, first of all ornaments, is the perfect form, the perfection of order. Its 
identity is established by the pairs of opposites by which it is encompassed. By 
raising such a banner the host of the enemy is vanquished in disorder. It is a.s 
potent a weapon as Indra’s \'ajra, the thunderbolt, which also is square 
(RV. IV. '22. 2).’* Elsewhere (‘Agnipnrfma’, ch. CCCV. 14), while enumerating 
the abodes of the different divinities, it is said that in the quadrangle (catvara) Siva 
is present.*^ 


Time in its course, beginning, enduring, passing in cyclical continuity, is the 
vart’-coloured zone of creation-nluration—destruction affixed to the banner of 
Indra. The circle of time, in tlie hierarchy of form conies after the square and is 
enclosed in it in the Vastnmandala. Both these symbols are ornaments of Dharma, 
the Order of things in the cosmos and the world of man. This is exemplified with 
regard to Sacerdotium and Regnum, spiritual and temporal power. The golden 
handle of the fly-whisk and sunshade is .square for priests, Brahmanas, and circular 
for kings (‘Agnipurana’, ch. CCXLV. 2).“ 

The method of producing the square, adopted in Vastu-sastra is that of 
Baudhayana (p. 22). According to this method, the construction of the square 


I 


" Vasu, the 8 Vasus, and Vastu are all derived from the same root. See Part III 
notes 5q, 65 and 72. ’ 

t b” residence of a king, the Indradhvaja is hoisted in the central square, the place 
of Brahma which must not be encroached upon by any building ('Samaraugaiiasutradh.ira’, 

AV. 47-4M. 

With this four cornered Vajra Indra slays Vrtra. 

leveM (square) ground prepared for a sacrifice. This docs not imply 

Ind alM 

” In domestic architecture too. the buildings for Brahmanas are square or nearly snuare 

.STS' ■*' ro? «in .Tf Siv.?s .£ 

i f Lir respectively (S.S. XIX.' iS-io- 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 


presupposes circles. The circle is a dynamic form. It is full of tension and 
perpetual movement for it is set into motion and acquires form from the point in 
the centre. lu its form is its origin, the point. Ontologically it is dependent on 
the mover. 

Brahma, the Creator, and Siva, the Destroyer, give the girdle of time as their 
joint pre.sent to the banner of Indra, which is Dharma. The circular shape of the 
giidle is also that of the Cakra, the wheel, a treasure of a Cakravartin” or world- 
ruler. and as Dharmacakra or principial wheel, a symbol of the Buddha.” The 
wheel, cosmic order in its function, the Dharmacakra, keeps on rolling. Cosmic 
order is ruled over by its king, the Dharmaraja. His residence, which is its 
place of abode and fulfilment is described as four angled or square and with four 
gates ('Garudapurana’, XI\'. 5). Dharmaraja, is Yama, Death, who rules over 
the earth and has given to men a residence on earth. 

The square is the archetype and pattern of order.” In Indian tradition 
accordingly, the world follows it in its geological and social structure. Mount Mem 
rises from a square base. Each of the four castes is assigned to one of the four 
sides of Mount Mem.” For this reason too. the four castes are made to live in 
towns or villages in the north, east, south and west respectively. ('Brhat-Samhita’. 
LII, (17-08).” 

Related in its proportion to the square is also the perfect measure of man for 
it is ‘as high as broad’. This is the canon of his accomplished figure. From the 
root of the hair on the forehead to the soles of his feet, his length is equal to the 
width of his arms stretched out horizontally, from the tip of the middle finger of 
the right to the tip of the middle finger of the left. This is the standard of his 
proportion.” In this, the figure of man in its perfection is identical to that of the 


”‘Mahasudassana Suttanta’ (S.B.E. XI ; S.B.B. ni) ; ‘Lakkhaya Suttanta’ (S.B.B. IV). 

” Barhut; Coomaraswamy, ‘Elements of Buddhist Iconography’, PI. V. It is carved on the 
pedestal of images of the Buddha preaching his first sermon (Samath image, Coomaraswamy, 
HIIA, PI. XLII) ; preaching to Bodhisattvas, ‘Elements of Buddhist Iconography’, op. cit. 
PI. \ II. 

'* R. Guenon, ‘Le Roi du Monde’, "In the figure of the celestial Jerusalem the circle 
is replaced by a square. The sphere represents the development of possibilities by expansion 
of the primordial and central point. It transforms into a cube, when this development is 
achieved and the final equilibrium is attained in that cycle”. 

The vision of Ezekiel (41, 1) describes the Tabernacle as 6 cubits square. The brazen 
altar in the Tabernacle in the wilderness (Exod. 27. i| and the oracle in the temple of Solomon 
(I. Kings, 6. 20) are square in plan. The oracle in the Temple, and the heavenly city of the 
Apocalypse are cubes. 

Al-Binini, ‘India’, ch. XXIII, p. 24J, quoting Brahmagupta. Each side also has its 
appropriate colour. The East [Brahmanas] white ; the North [Kjatriyas] red ; the South 
[Vaisyas] yellow ; the West [Sudras] black. Mcru, the cosmic mountain, is a symbol of the 
axis around which the revolutions of our world are effected. R. Gudnon, ‘Some Remarks on 
the Doctrine of Cosmic Cycles’, JISOA, Vol. V, p. 21. 

” The positions of the Brahmanas and K$atriyas are reversed and similarly also the appli¬ 
cation of the 64 and 81 plan, in some of the texts. Varahamihira, in ch. tn. 42-55, gives 
ascendency to the 81 squares plan ; and also to the K$atriyas in their allocation in the ^st. 

“ ‘Bfhat-Saqihita’, LXVIII. states that the 5 types of roan, Hatpsa, Rucaka, 

Bhadra and Malavya conform to this ideal proportion irrespective of the standard height laid 
doun for each type. 
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Miilifipiiriisa, Supeniai m:m, tlic Uiiivors.il Ucin;j;." Tins incasiiro of a f.atlimn is 
also tliat of {he square space in wliose centre tlie Aliavaiiiya hre burnt and where 
the circular Garhapatva equal in area to a fathom square had been piled up altei - 
wards ” fathom (vvama) that namelv is the size of a man and the altar should 
be of'man's size" (S.B. 1, 'J. o. U).^' this square altar of a fathom length is the 
middle term between man (purusa) who is the sacrificer and the Funisa. In the 
Bifilimanas, Prajapati, the lord of all creatures, takes the place of the Purusa. 
“That same Purusa became Praj.lpati and that Puru.sa who became Prajapati is 
this verj’ Agni (Fire altar; VI. 1. 1. 5). 

Based on ttie square, Ihe strncUne of tlic temple arises in the mid-world 
(antariksa) of air. It is built in three dimensions, of dilTercnt substances, brick, or 
wood or stone. They are cut or moulded to this purpose. If injury be incurred 
thereby lie makes it good, hut the living connection is severed and a trail- 
substantiation is effected by which earth, tree and stone are made to enter the 
Kingdom of the Dharmaraja. 

The Hindu temple is in no way derived from sepulchral arcliiteclure. As 
the Sinasanaciti is an altar specially used for funerary rites, so are the Cliatri-s 
for instance, cenotaphs set up by Rfijput rulers to commemorate their predecessors, 
related to types of temples which are represented in relief in Barlmt, about 
100 B.C. The Chatris, from the 17th century to this day are open, pillared 
buildings. 

Measure implies limits and limits mean cud and deatli. It is by man’s own, 
mortal frame that this knowledge of the structure of the universe is confirmed. 
The square, form of finality, is at the same time tliat of the pairs of opposites’, 
manifestation is only through the pairs of contraries^ and in their balance lies 
the perfection of the square. Its proportion embodies, and thus resolves, the 
finality of limitation into a symbol of perfection. Proportion and balance are the 
form of the subtle (suksma) nature of the square; their residue is the order which 
belongs to the city of the Dharmaraja, wlio is Death and a son of the Sun.“ The 
other son is Manu, the prototype of man who gives its law to each cycle of 
existence. 


fo, .h. Agni Piied „p 

anaisvaiya). The positive values suppS the throne aS^ 
m^iate directions. Their negations are situated tL 
Isanaiivagurudeva-paddhati-. Part III. ch. XII. ,5 (trai JISOA^Vol'x 
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THE REMAINDER 


THE FORM OF MARTANpA 


At sunrise another day begins, and time is added to time.” There was a 
yesterday where no sun shone and time did not exist, there was neither beginning 
nor end to anything so there was no thing, no limit. The non-limited, beyond 
limits, beyond* the conditions which bring about the limits is Brahman. Being 
beyond all conditions, Brahman is all and everj’where and necessarily also in those 
conditions. So they too are within Brahman. Thus it is said “there are two 
forms of Brahman, time and non-time {‘Maitraj'ani Upanisad’, VI. 15). The one 
is deathless, the other is mortal; the mortal form of Brahman is the Sun. Tliis 
Sun, whose children are men, is called Martanda.” 

Martanda is the eighth son of Aditi, him the Boundless ( = Aditi) brought 
forth inarticulate, a lump of bodily matter, as broad as it was high. Some how¬ 
ever say that he was the size of a man (S.B. III. 1. 3. 3). 

The shape of Martanda is the result of Aditi’s hybris. The ‘Maitrayaniya 
Samhita’ (I. 6. 12) tells the story. Aditi, wishing to get children, cooked rice. 
She offered it to the gods and ate the remnant. The result was that two 
sous were born of her. Again, she cooked rice, offered it to the gods and ate 
the remnant. Two more sons were bom of her. She repeated the performance 
and again the result was the same. In consequence she concluded that 
she bore each time two sons because she had eaten the remnant of her offering. 
So she was tempted to eat first and then to offer the remnant. The result was 
that the two eggs within her were blighted. One recovered; the other appeared 
as dead and when bom was Martanda.* 

4 4 

Leaving aside the many implications of this story, the Sun Martanda, the 
son of Aditi, bom of the unconsecrated remainder, is the father of Man and of 
Death (Manu and Yama). Each of the other seven sons too, is bom of the 
‘remainder'. From the Remainder, Aditi, the Boundless, brings forth the Sun 
in its various forms, the measure of time, the condition of mortal life. 


Time in its cyclical appearance is manifested by the sun, moon and planets. It is the 
contingent aspect of duration. Duration is beyond division, it has no parts. Yet it is different 
from the unconditioned, unqualified Brahman (nirgu^a) of which it is the first qualified aspect. 
The unconditioned, unqualified Brahman is beyond duration and time. Duration is the prin* 
ciple of time and of death. The Sun is the Father of Death, and of Prototypal 

man, Manu, the Law^giver of each cycle (Manvantara ; 4,320,000 years. [This is iox432,^» 
the number of syllables of the 9 g Veda]). Duration as the principle of cyclical time is Siva- 
Bhairava or Kala Mabakila (see ch. on Rahu ; Pt. VIII). 

RV. X, 72. 8; ^Maitrayaplya-Saiphita^ 1 . 6. 12. The egg which appeared as dead, 
^^Martap^a” .... 

•• The eight sons of Aditi (RV. X. 72. 8) are the eight Adityas, the seven and one suns » 
Mitra and Varupa, Dbata and Aryaman, Atom and Bhaga, Indra and Martaijda are their 
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VASTU, THE REMAINDER 

Tlie shape of Martancla which is that of the Sun as father of Man and of 

_the shape of tlie remainder, born from the boiimlless, is "as broad as it 

is long". Of this shape the di.agrain is a square. Its eight main points situated 
at the corners and the middle of each side, at the cardinal and intermediate 
directions, are occupied and identical to the K \'astupurusas, who themselves are 
but ‘remainder’ in each |)articular instance (p. 38). Altogether, as its name 
implies, Viistu is the remainder. 

The remainder or lesidvie is that which remains or .subsists when everything 
else has c-ome to a conclusion, If something is complete in itself, perfection, 
nothing is left over, there is an end of it. If there is a remainder there is no end 
to it. 8o the remainder is the germ and material cause for what subsists. It is 
the concrete reality of a thing. 

The residue of the sacrifice is called \'astu {8.B. I. 7. 3. 18-19).'^ What has 
been left over, should not be added later on. For it is left over for Rudra 
(‘Maitrayaniya Samhita’, I. 5. 13), A liymri of the Atharva Veda is sung 
in praise of the Residue of the offering : "Name and Fonn are in the Residue. The 
world is in the Residue. Indra and Agni are in the Residue. The Universe is in 
the Residue. Heaven and Earth, all Existence is in the Residue." (AV. XI. 
9. l-‘2 a). This residue where all existence is set together, is Vastu. Rudra is 
called Vastavyii, for a remainder (vastu) is that part of the sacrifice (8.B. I. 7. 
3. 7). And the ‘Taittiriya-Sanihita’, III. 4. 10. 4, says; Vastospati (the lord of 
the Vastu or remainder) is Rudra. 

Rudra is Vastospati. Vastospati is but another name for Vastupurusa, the 

Purusa who is Vastu. The Vastu, in which reside (vas) the gods, is the residue, 

and the place of the germ of things to be and of the order of the extended, the 

plan, in principle, of the temple. Before dealing with the Vastu as Purusa 

(Supernal Man) the Vastu as raandala (diagram) has to be explained in its parts 

and range, so that the whole Vastupurusamandala becomes clear in meaning and 
application,“ ® 


SatphinV. I. Here the remnant is of food. By eatine some kind 
?osmoScr im-ortals or by inhaling some scent, or bv mere Such 

eally ThTRemaindVr V-^“" p and the Remainder. Ontologi- 

"The VastuLniMtn;.na f* just as the sacrificial altar is the Purusa 
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THE TWO MAIN TYPES OF THE \ ASTU DIAGRAM: 


A. THE MAXpALA OF 64 SQUARES 


The ‘Brhat Samhita’ speaks of two types of diagrams, one consisting of 64 
equal squares (pada) and the other of 81 squares. In chapter LV. 10, it is enjoined 
that the area of the temple should always be divided into 64 squares.® Similarly, 
the ‘Hayasirsapancaratra’ loO) lays down that the diagram of 64 squares 

is for the construction of shrines, and a diagram of 81 squares for the construction 
of houses. The Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’ (Pt. I. XL 7 and Pt. III. XXVII. 2) 
makes it clear that a Vastu of 64 .squares is for worship by Brahmanas, and one of 
81 squares for worship by kings.'® These views are not quite the same; but it is 
obvious that the \'astu of 64 squares is meant for the construction of shrines and for 
worship by Brahmanas and the Vastu of 81 squares is for the construction of other 
buildings and for worship on behalf of kings (Ksatriyas); or that the diagram of 
64 squares and also of 81 squares are fit for temples, but the first is for worship 
by Brahmanas. the sacerdotal power, and the second for worship on behalf of the 
temporal power (Ksatra).*' 

The special sacredness of the mandala of 64 squares is stressed in other texts : 
the ‘\ astuvidhana’ (IX. 2.) enjoins that the pedestal (pitha) or hearth (dhisnya) for 
the worship of Vastu (vastupuja) should have 64 squares, while in ch. X. 1-6 
(ibid.) it is stated that the Vastumandala in which is situated the body of the Vastu- 
purusa should consist of 81 squares. This is corroborated, for instance, in the 
‘Prayogaparijata’ (chapter: Vastu-homa, 1-3; p. 94). There the Vastu of 64 
squares is prescribed for the rites of initiation (diksa), the installation of images, 
(pratistha) and for sacrificial offerings (yaga) whereas it is said that the mandala 
of \’astu has 81 squares. 

There is a difference in meaning and purpose, on one basis in common 
between the two main types of the \'astupurusa-mandala. The prototype is the 
one of 64 squares. The mandala of 81 squares is drawn in closer conformity with 


*’ The ‘Brhat-Sanibita’, LII. 73, commentar}-, points out an exception to the rules of 
ancient Acaryas: Visvakarman has not explicitly spoken of the map^ala of 64 squares (he 
includes it in that of 81 squares ; in the opinion of Utpala). 

Also ‘Matsya Purana’, ch. CCLIII, 47: "Brahma has enjoined the matidala of 64 
squares for Prasadas” ; 'Bhavijya Purapa’, ch. CXXX. 17: "The place of the temple should 
l)e divided into 64 squares". 'Agnipurana', ch. XCIII. i : “After having laid down the 
cords for the Prasada make the Vuslumandala (the te-xt has ‘V^tuman^apa’) of 64 squares. 
In house and dtj- (nagara) one should worship in Sr stiuares”. ‘8aradatilaka', III. 7, comm.: 
(a) 64 squares for the Pr^da ; (6) 81 for a bouse, quoting (a) Somasambhu, (h) ‘Jlahakapila- 
pancaratra’ ; nevertheless the 'Matsya Purana’ describes in the first place the Vastupuru$a- 
inan^ala of 81 squares (ch. CCLIII. 19 ; ch. CCLXVIII) ; also the ‘Bfhat Saqihita’, LII. 42-5S- 
" Four factors: (i) temple, (2) non-temple, and (3) Brahmanas and (4) Kings-Kjatriyas 
are referred to in this passage, crosswise ; its meaning is unmistakable. 
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tlie ‘body’ of tlic \'astii[)umsa. and .ip|H.ais to have Ikcii u^cd by 'K^atriyas in 
contradistiiiytion to the cosmic [dan of ti-l >qnarcs. At the tuueuf the coiistiaiclion of 
the temples vvliiclivct stand and of the treatise-, alwnt them, tins distinction, thon^^li 
still known, was not necessarily also made. \ arahaniihiia, in the sixth cCMilurVi 
speaks of either type, specifies the use of the inandala of (i-l squares and ^ices major 
inmortance by describin'^ it in detail, to the mandala of ^1 squa'cs. At the climax 


of the temple buildin'; actiyity (about 1)(K1-1H)0 A.D.I. tlie ‘Isfinasiyat-unideva- 
paddhati’, after having cle.irly distiip^nished between the two plans decides ; If of 
.si squares, it is fit for Prasadas. and kin; 4 S too (III. ch. XX\ II. 3), and concludes 
by prescribing that M] squares are drawn on the square floor of the Pr-'isada to be 
built (ib. 58-bO). The ■Krunikagania’ (X\’1I. 107). after discerning the types 
sums up its position. 'Tn this text-book (sastra) it is said that everything is fit 
for all". \Vhile this was held at the time when the temples were actually 
built, the implied difference of meaning on its common basis requires to be 
investigated in the two main types of mandalas which are relevant to the temple. 

Altogether 3'2 types of mandalas are given acc-ording to which all works of 
architecture are planned or regulated. These mandalas form an arithmetic 
progressive series from 1 to 32- the res[)ective numbers indicate the units into 
which the side of the square mandala is divided in each case. Tlie series of 
mandalas corresjxmds to tlie geometrical iiietliod of gnonionic extension. In the 
Sarfirathacakracit (p. 27), a square of 4 bricks is made in tlie centre of the 
sacrificial site (agniksetra). By gnomonic extension, the square is increased to 
one of nine bricks by adding five; this is increased to one of l(i, etc. The bricks 
themselves are square, each measuring one foot (pada) generally {8.B. \ III. 7. ‘2. 
17). So there are 8 bricks or squares facing each direction, in a square of ()4 
equal parts. 

The numbers 8 and IG which form part of and produce the square of G4 Padas, 
refer to the Sun and Moon. During the 8 Prabaras of the day, from sunrise to 
sunrise the sun enters one by one the 8 quarters (‘Visvakarmavidyaprakasa’, 12G).'- 
Thus it can be said there are 8 suns. The 16 digits (kala) of the moon represent 
the sura total of its phases. IG, the square of 4, is the perfect number and is 
embedded in the inandala of G4 squares. But the square of 8 units has the wider 
significance. 

Ay^hya. the impregnable city of the gods, has eight Cakras (cycles; AV 
X. 2. 31. Taittiriya Aranyaka’, I. 27. 2-3). "The city of Ayodhya’” is of two 


'^rhat Samliita’ (the 8 yaiiias of the dav). 

imra the If w ?! microcosm are: ^[ula<iha^a. the support of all the Cakras; Maiii- 
Sof tLf.n'nrinl ? f^oas) ; Svadh.sthjma the seat of intellect (buddhil ; Aiiahata. the 
wWh ■ ;V ^ articulate sound (Sabda brahman) ; Visuddhi, the seat of Ether (akaa) 

nd Ih. - f sound ; .^jna, the sea of knowleirKd .an iT 

of .h^'inm'SS "tSv air Vam' <0 o»nt,ol the incline,i„,„ 
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kinds; with reference to man, the microcosm, and with reference to the universe, 
the macrocosm. In man, the Cakras lead from the Muladhara, the seat of 
consciousness (cit), to the Bindu-Trikona or $iva-Sakti, the Supreme Principle 
in the Sahasrara.'^ In the universe the eight cycles are those of the eight suns, 
presided over by the eight Adityas.” Within Ayodhya, is the golden compart¬ 
ment. ever illuminated by light. The centre is Brahmapura, the stronghold (pur) 
of Brahman (AV. X. ‘2. 32). It corresponds to the Brahmasthana, in the centre 
of tlie Vastupurusamandala (p. 32). In the 'Ramayana’, the city of Ayodhya 
is beheld as a square of 8 compartments on each side (astapada).'* 

The 8 Adityas preside over the suns, the celestial luminaries. It is from 
there that this universe is brought into appearance or existence, ordered in its total 
extent and consistent in its order. Its consistency expresses itself in the numbers 
and their relation which is the rhythm of the universe and its structure. This is 
laid out in the plan of sixty-four squares. 

Among metres,’* the Anustubh with its 4x8 syllables is the symbol of the 
celestial sphere, The ‘Aitareya Brahmana* (I. L 5. 8) pictures the hierarchy of the 
universe evoked by the metre Anustubh,—64 syllables being in two Anustubhs: 
Each of the three worlds (earth, air, sky) contains 21 or 3x 7 places, one rising 
above the other. ‘'By 21 steps be (the sacrificer) ascends to each of these severally, 
by taking the 64th step he stands firm in the celestial world’’. Numerically, it 
lies within the precincts of the square of 64 parts into which it appears precipitated.”' 

The ‘plan’ of 64 squares is called Manduka or Bhekapada or Ajira.’V The 
plan of 81 squares is known by the name of Paramasayika in all the texts. In it 
is expressed that the Vastupurusa is laid to rest.^ 


R. Shamasastry, 'Eclipse Cull', etc., op. cit. pp. 82-93. 

'Ramaya^ja’, I, 5. 16. The universe, as a board of 8x8 squares (a§t 3 pada) fastened 
with golden cords, is described also in Buddhist texts (Saddharma PuQ^arika), Bumouf, 
'Lotus de la bonne Loi’, p. 14$. 

The game of chess 'a$tapada', the board of 8xS squares was known in Vedic India. The 
board was called Rosthika or Kosthagara ; Kaye, 'Hindu Astronomy’, ASI, Mem. 18, p. 151* 

The science of metres or rhythms (chaodas) extends to the rhythmical disposition of the 
ground-plan of the temples (talacchanda ; Part VII) and their vertical section (urdhvacchanda). 

The number 21, the comprehcDsive number of the manifested universe has no part in 
the symbolism of numbers of the V^tupuru$aman^ala. 

64 is also the number of the arts practised by mao. Siva imparts the 64 divisions of 
Kalajnana to Garga ; here the Moon aspect prevails (sec Part I, p. 15). There are also 64 
Manu Smrtis ; 64 Agamas. 

Ma^Juka is the generally accepted name. The 'Mayamata* (VII. 57) says: The 
Sthaj;id*’a (a piece of ground, levelled, squared and prepared for a sacrifice ; sacrificial ground), 
called Mandfika, has 64 squares (pada). 

The 'Saivabhusa^iam’, p. 140 employs the term Bhekapada for the diagram of 64 squares. 
Bhcka means ‘frog’; so does Manduka. The association is that of sitting motionless like a 
frog, a posture adopted in Manduka*yoga. 

The Primeval Frog, Maha-maoduka is the Great Energy which ultimately supports Seja, 
the Remainder, the world serpent on whom rests the universe. 

‘Vi^^udharmottara’, II. ch. XXIX. 35; Ajira means enclosed space ; another meaning 
of the word is frog ; cf. ‘Airadatilaka’, III. 8. Comm. ‘ 

'I^nasivagurudevapaddhati', JISOA, vol. IX. p. 192 (trans. and notes by St. Kramrisch). 



THK TWO MAIN TYPES OK TEIE VASTU DIAGRAM 


B. 


THE MA^’PALA OF 8i SQrARES AXH THE 


\\\STU1'URU§A 


The square of *>4 or 81 divisions is occupied by tlic W'lstnpnnisa. It is his 
verv shape (svariipa), Tlie square of Ltmipa: iineiils as explained in die 
■\’istuvi(ihana' (X. 1-8) is occupied by a pictnic of die \ a>lu|)uiusa. His ^uoUe 
body with its parts, limbs and apertures is inteipreted as co-le; ininnns ami thus 
one with the 81 squares of the plan. The coincidence (ili. \ III. -<i, 81) of the 
diagram (yantra = nuinciala) and of the 'bcxly' (sarira) of the \ a'tupm usa as one foi ni 
(rupa) is more suggestively laid out in liie Paiamasayika than in the Maiiduka 
plan. 

The identification of the ‘body’ of the Wistnpurusa which has expansiveness 
but no tangible volume—with the plan of the Wisiuniaiid.ila is an accoiiiplislied 
fact, in the Puranas and in \'ustusastra. The inaiidala or yantra on the one hand, 
the subtle body of man on the other, have each their own place in the Indian 
methods of concentration and realisation. The niandala, in addition, is replete 
with magical efficacy, while the subde body of man is tlie place of realisation by 
the practice of the discipline of Yoga. The Wistumandala as tabular ]iresentation 
of the hierarchy of ordered existence is complete without the image of the 
\’astnpurusa. The Paramasayika plan, however, neatly identifie.s the Vastu- 
mandala and the X’astupurusa.*" 

The tabular repre.sentation (prastara-marga) in 81 squares accommodates the 
3‘2 divinities of the border (p. 32) in entire compartments and avoids the halves 
of squares in which some of these, and also of tlie other gods, have to be confined 
in order to find room in the Manduka mandala. Tbe fractionless allwation of 
the Vedic gods on the ‘body’ of the Vastupurusa is effected in the square of 81 
compartments. The ’descent’ of the \astupurusa to eartli. and tlie settlement 
of the gods on this Puru.sa, one with him on caith, is represented in the square 
of 81 parts.*' 

While the square of 8 represents the order of tlie celestial world, established 

drawing of the yantra of (U squares, the square 
of 9 leads from the subtle body of the microcosm”^ and its image to tlie universe, 
which it encloses. Eight are the Cakras and nine the doors (navadvara) of Ayodhyai 
the micrwosm. They arc the mind (nianas). intellect (buddhi) and the 7 apertures 
of the My. Nine is the number of Agni, of P'ire in its disnlay. and in its essence,“ 
for eight are the forms of Agni and the ninth is the Fierv essence which has 


series of « manit.ilas are altocether without the Vnstupurusa. JInreover. 

B?hm? h. c'a not the js Vedic eods. but in the rones surmumlinj 

wahm^ the gods, men and the demons respccdvciv are allocated. ^ 

«} His legend and its meaning are given in part III 

th. i^^irkerbToTte "" 

That i, 

X"''™. „a,,5. 

nianfatatyon,." '' '^stchad to, that boy who had entered into the diferent 
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entered, and is its forms. That is Agni’s threefold state on earth, in the air and 
in heaven (x\gni, Vayu, Aditya; S.B. VI. 7. 4. 4) throughout all the degrees of 
manifestation. While this refers to the universe, the macrocosm, it has at the 
same time its correspondence in man, the microcosm, in whose body the nine 

immanent breaths (prana) are the “immortal parts” (AV. V. 28.1; S B X 1 4 1 - 
Alt. B. I. 4. 20). • • • . 

By drawing the mandala of the Vastupurusa, a rite which is to be repeated, 
reality is reconstructed whenever a temple is built, so that the Punisa may live 
“in the city in which he sleeps.” This is implied in the name Purusa explained 
as Puri-saya, “one who sleeps in a city" (Yaska, ‘Nirukta’, I. 13).** It is in this 
application that the Vastupurusamandala of 81 squares, the Paramasayika plan, 
is prescribed for the houses of all castes, for the palaces of Rajas and for the 
Indrasthana. the temple of Indra** (‘Samarahganasutradhara’, XIII. 3)." 

The Paramasayika plan is all the time but another aspect of the city of 
Ayodbya, which, while it has 8 Cakras, has 9 entrances (dvara). Number being 
the primary substance of the universe, 64 and 81, the squares of the Manduka 
and Paramasayika plan, are the basis on which rests the temple in which the 
universe has its image, and man his place of transformation. 


AV. X. 2. 30 . 

lodra, king of gods, is the divine archetype of the Regnum (kjatra). A. K. Coomara- 
swamy, ^Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power in the Indian Theory of Government’, 
JAOS. 1942. 

** The * 2 kIinasollasa’ {II. Ill, i. 73-74) which is a ‘royal’ compendium, only refers to the plan 
of 81 squares. The original distinction betrvecn the plans of 64 and 81 squares is however not 
maintained in Vastu-sastra where architecture other than sacred is dealt with. The ‘Sama- 
ranganasutradh^a’ for example, ch. XIII. 4-5 assigns to all kinds of Fredas and Map^^P^^* 
the V^tu of 100 squares and the Vastu of 64 squares to camps (as residence) of kings, villages, 
hamlets and cities. The ‘Samaranga^asutradbara’ deals first with the square of 8t parts, 
^en with that of 100 parts and finally with the squares of 64 parts. The 'Vasturajavallabha', H. 
4, for example, assigns the 64 squares Vastu to villages, palaces of kings and towns ; 
that of 49 squares to the reconstruction of dilapidated buildings ; that of 100 squares to all 
\vcUs, tanks and ponds, etc. A Vastu of 1000 parts should be worshipped at the construction 
of forts and cities, in great ‘pujas’ and sacrifices, etc. (H. 25). 
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T!ic size of tlie Vastupurnsamaiul.iia is of no matter. It is coterminous witli 
the building site, or with tlie exteut of the Prasada or of a iiiiiiiimiiii standard 
size. In it are laid out the positions of the several buildings to be set up on the 
site and also the positions of the buttresses of the temple (Part VII). The lines 
by wbicii the square plan is divided into small squares, the two diagonals of the 
plan and the “lesser diagonals”. 4 or 8 in number, and drawn parallel to the 
former have a definite width, pro[K)rtiimate to the size of the plan. The width 
of the main diagon.ils in a plan of 81 .squares measures as many finger breadths 
(angula) as the side length of the small square measures in cubits (hasta; Br, S., 
LII. 62-63); and the straight lines have one and a half times this width. Their 
intersection (marma; a vital, or vulnerable spot) measures one eighth part of one 
square in the plan of 81 squares.® The division of the square and also the 
divisional lines themselves are measured in pro|)ortion to its total extent, No 
building, or part of the temple must be placed on these vital points. 

The archetypal measure (maiia) of the line (sutra) is known as Prana, 
immanent Breath or Energy (pneuma).“ By it is measured the width of the outline 
of one squane in an ‘ardlia-k.setra’ (half field) of 360 squares (‘Kamikagama', 
XVIIl. 8). This half field of 360 units is part of a wider extent. The whole 
field has 720 units (8 x 9 x 10); or, if 360 is multipled by 72, or 9 x 8, which are 
the side lengths of the two types of the Vastupurusamandala, the number 25920 
results which is the number of years in the period of the precession of the equinoxes, 
From Ayodhya, the impregnable stronghold (pur) of the gods, with its B Cakras 
and 9 doors, the whole field of 720 days and nights of the year is extended which 
is one of the units of cyclical time in the Vastumandala. 

Prana, the breath of life, immanent Breath, in man, the microcosm, is one 
m pnnciple with Brahman (Saiikaracarya, comm. ‘Brahma Sutra’, III, 2. 7). In 
deep sleep (su?upti) all the faculties of knowledge, sensation and action are 
withdrawn in Prana. Prana governs and is manifest in the vital functions of 
breathing, etc., which are called Vayu, vital activity. In the ‘Kamikagama’ 

rt ‘r "*«^5ured in terras of Prana and Vayu as archetypal measures. 

Ihe Breath of life, immanent Breath, m the functions of breathing, etc., is the 

network that holds together the ‘body’ of the Vastumandala. In its duration it 
lies extended. 

1 4 *^ 1 ^ immortal parts of the body (S.B. X. 

lasts as Vastupurusa 

lasts as long as the present aeon (kalpa). The lines are not mere geometrical 


""rdViirir “ s s5.~ '■ 

inspirat Jand ^rSon ‘ fee needed for 
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connections; their prototype has the measure of Breath; they have direction and 
uidtii; while they form a net cast over the plot, tliey also share in its extent, 
represent it in an aliquot ratio and their points of intersection are the vital parts 
and tender spots (marma) of the site. These must not be hurt or interfered with 
bv setting up pillars, doors, or walls, on them. 

The identification of this body built of Breath which is coterminous with the 
\‘;istuniandala. with tliat of the builder who is the Yajamana and patron, and 
with the plot, is no abstract theoiy. It is felt in the living tissue of the body of 
the donor who is the builder (karaka) of the temple (‘Samarahganasutradhara’, 
L\'I. 303). Were the organism of the ordered plot brought out of order and 
disturbed in its interknit functioning as plan and symbol, the builder would suffer 
in the corresponding parts of Iiis body and earthly life; death will befall him 
should he obstruct by building on them, the main vital parts of the plan, its head, 
heart and so on; and minor evils will be his if he disregards the lesser junctions 
and lines. Builder and building are one; the building is a test of the health and 
probity of the builder, his ‘alter ego’, his second body; if the building be a sacred 
one, a temple, this second body is his sacrificial body born from a second birth, the 
conscious sowing of seed, into a prepared soil and the depositing of the Seed of the 
building to be which is the germ of the Purusa, the Essence that dwells in 
the body of the temple. This new birth and transubstantiation has for its level 
the surface within the limits of the mandala. 

4 « 

The places which must not be encroached upon by doors, walls or pillars, 
beams, etc. and windows (gavaksa, vatayana; Br. S. Comm.; LII. 57, 
Samaranganasutradbara*, XIII. lO-lf)), at tlie concurrence of the lines (sutra) are 
listed on p. 55.** They are avoided by shifting for example the position of the 


‘ The ‘Bfhat Sarphita’ enumerates 9 specially vulner.ible spots (atimarma) and gives the 
proportionate si^e of the tender spots (ruarnia). These are grouped according to their impor¬ 
tance and specified in the later te.vts according to the lines which meet, diagonals and ortho- 
^ODals, and their number, at each respective crossing. The size of a tulnerable spot is given 
in the Tfhat Samhita* as J^th of a ^uare (the whole plot being divided into 81 squares). The 
‘Samaranganasutradhrira’ however j:ive> to the conjunction of 8 vaip^s (*8 sutras, at their 
meeting i)omt) the extent of the tip of a hair (balagra) ; that is, the concurrence is just a point. 
The Kth of a small square of the *Brhat Samhita' docs not correspond to the actual extent of 
'niarma' ; it appears more as a parcelled plot with the concurrence of the lines in its centre 
and agreed upon to be Jith of that of the small square. In the 'Saraaranganasutradhara', the 
'sandhi* or conjunction of lines has no magnihidc. It is a point to be avoided when determining 
the position of the middle of door openings, pillars, etc. According to the *K 5 mikagaina,' 
XVIII, 9, Prapa and Va>Tj are the prototypes of measurement of the width of the Sutras. The 
Mahavaqi^ has twice the width of the Anuvarp^, etc. The archetv'pal measure, Prapa, is one 
breath—duration. The standards of extension arc its modifications. In a field of 3 cubits, 
the line (sutra) measures one barley corn <yava| ; with an increase of the field by one cubit, 
the lines should be thicker by one Roma (hair ; ib. 28-19). The relative size of a Marma in 
this text too, has the eighth part of a *pada*. 

The measures generally u<ed in \jstu-Sastra are: x Baligra [or Foma], tip of hair- 
8 Ratharenu (trasarenu), mote of dust in a sun beam [i Trasarenu = 8 Paramiiiiu, visible only 
to Yogins) ; 8 Balagr3s = i Lik^a, nit ; 8 Lik}3S=i Vuka (louse! ; 8 V\ikas = i Yava (barley 
com) ; 8 ^avas=i angula ; 12 augulas = i vitasti (span) ; 2 vitastis=i hasta (cubit) = i ki§ku ; 
further units of measurement, increased by one angula each time: (Prajapatya, Dliaourmufti» 
Dhanugraha, etc.) are used for measuring temples (vimiina), sites (vastul and villages, etc., 
but 'hasta' or ‘ki§ku' is the most generally used unit of measurements in objects of larger 
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respective parts of tlie buildinjj, to the riL’lit of the vulnerable points.*" Similarly 
also nothin-’ (no ‘dravya’) may he |)laced on the border or middle lines and the 
consequences arc serious ttxi, thou;s:h not fatal, if the other ortho^^onal.s and the 
2 diaj^onals are infiin,i:v<! (ib. XII. •j.S-bb).*' The earlier texts however limit the 
tender spots to the concurreiicvs of lines; (Hr, S. IJI. o7; ‘\’isnudharmottara’, 
Pt. JI, ch. XXIX. 4r)-4())" : The spots which are the nio.st vulner.ible and which 
niiist Ik- avoided with f^re.it care, are in and around the Hrahmasthana. the centre 
of the square. 

Tile connections of the Wlstupnrusamandala and the buildings to lx.- set up on 
it are manifold. They comprise the (losition of temples sacred to distinct 
divinitiesol definite buildinos in definite parts of the niaiulala and 
the [Xisition of the images at their definite places. In addition to these icono- 
graphic con.siderations, the slight deviation of tloors. pillars, etc. from a uniform 
and mechanical .symmetry contributes, as in the forms of life, towards a fuller 
consonance, of the projw'rthjus of the architecture. The living breath of XTistu- 
puru-sa would thu.s be seen to iK-rmeate the total structure. 


size, from bedsteads and conveyances u|>ward CVfisuividviV. F. -t-io) ; re. the various types 
of afieulas, see the 'Kaniik'iKama’, XVI. 2-0 ; I.P HI. ch. XXIV. .ti. 

Apart from the various kinds of ah-2ula, the scale of measures is furtlier differentiated, 
S yavas make the chief or ‘best’ (jyes|hal aheula, wliile the iniddk- variety of the afi«iila has 
,7 vavas and the lca5t_ type of anmila has only 6 yavas. The hasta thus is also tjf ^ lyi.es. 
rhey are called ; Prasay.a, .^'ulharana and M.'ilrasaya respectively (‘Samar.iiiRanasutradhara’, 
IX. 5 . 10, 28-,to). In this Sastra, one ahj-nla is called Matr.'i. ’‘anyuhas are one Ka 1 ,l, are 
one larvan, 4 a Mu^fi, etc., Aratni is a synonvin of hasta (ib. 40-44). \^ama or Punis.a has 
84 ancnlas or ,vk- hastas (si, 45). 

*“ This is described in the 'Vastuvidya’, VT. >7 where it is shown how to avoid a coin¬ 
cidence of the Madhya^itra of each of the buildin-es in the 4 directions, with the Madhvasutra 
of the total site, etc. The Madhyisiitras of the buildings arc drawn at a di>-lance of n o - 
and 5 angulas res^ctively, bepinninR from the east to the south ; in the south, to the west etc! 

TAnM, ^ generally enjoined tirnt no doors, etc., must be [daced on the ortho-Ronals, diagonals, 
concurrences and the centre of the site, . k , 

ArfhAr.l!’! concurrences of all the 

mhoconals and the following 12 types of concurrences are to be avoided • Mihinianna 

^uSa a^d P Mah.asvastika. Saqipula. Trikaja, Manibandha, Savi- 

wiy ’ "Vu ^ ^ (lositions where no temples of gods should be set un • 

gISigiispiSFssi 

is always in tlTcemre Ld varT^^^^^^ on the western side. The place of Rrahma 

they- may also occupy the centre (‘Vaikhauasairam" 5°'' various places ; 

the gods ('Tantrasamuccaya- See P«t wT ’ ^ •'*" 

the - ^ven most explicitly in 

See plan, Copmatha Rao. ‘Elemenls of Hindu Iconography', Pt. II. V0I. I. Appe-ndix A. 
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The terminology of the parts of the Vastumandala, is given now according to 
\'astu-sastra. 


A. The lines (sutra) of the Vaslupurnsamandala. 
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(t^m, back* the main 

Kopa-rajjas, 

minas the Maha* 

site, the lines 

\ ustu-Vidyfi] 

Unc). dioRonals. i.e., 

^ ^ I 

161). 

voepias. (27). 

running east* 

(17). 

lines (Jrann from 

\ 

I 

wards and north- 1 


the anjfles, Roua- 

1 


wards are called 


Vayo. Pitfs- 

Agni. Com. (57). 

» 


Varpsas. (25-26). 


Mahavaqi^. 


llie border and 
middle lines. 



Ano-vaqiia. 

1 

1 

(27). 

The lesser dia* ' 

Ies.ser diagonals 

at the sides of 

Crdhva-vaipia. 

this name is j 

gooals. (28). i 

in a 64 squares 

the Siras. (17). 

. 

1 

1 

KivcB lo the 
Prok-sutra. 

1 

site. (25-26). 


1 

Rajju tcord). i The four 'lesser* 

(61). 1 

1 

lesser diagonils 

(diagonals) on 

disKonals; 161) 



in an 81 squares 

cither side ot 

and Com. (57). 



site. 110). 

the Kansas. 

Knpa-rajjo. 

Koi^a-rajjas 



(2)« 

t 

Vain&i. (61). ; 

1 

1 

--- 


• Note the interchange of names of orthogonal and diagonal lines (Sira or Na(}I and VaipJa) in the 
dittereat texts. 
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TMi- ORGANISM ol- THli PLAN 


B. I hi' iuU'rscclums of lh<- li>us iu the I'astiifutruxaniaihjiila. 
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lesser diagonals. 


C. Proportionate tvidth of lines and intersections. 


Width of; 


Diagonal 


Orthogonal (JIadhya- 
sulfas, in V. V.) 
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Sandhi 
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In a plan of 81 sqnarcs 
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Border and middle lines : 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 


west, there are differences in the number and position of the lesser diagonals. As 
a rule they are drawn in the square of 81 compartments, across the third and sixth 
compartment on each side; altogether four lesser diagonals are thus drawn, or else 
in later texts (‘Samarahganasiitradhara’, XI. *26-29) eight diagonals are drawn. 
In the 64 compartments onlv 4 of the lesser diagonals are drawn {‘Vastuvidya’, 
VI. 25-26). 

The ‘Brliat Sarahita', LII. 61, gives the names of the divinities who occupy 
the squares in the border of the raandala which are connected by the diagonals. 
They extend from Vitatha to 8osa. Mukhya to Blirsa, Jayanta to Bhrhgaraja and 
Aditi to Sugriva (Figure on p. 32). The text does not say which of the two 
corners of the respective squares, on the border line, these oblique lines connect; 
if it is assumed that the lines are drawn from the meeting of each of the four sides 
with the third perpendicular on each side, including the border line, the rule holds 
good for the raandala of 64 and of 81 squares. The ‘Brhat Samhita’ gives no 
special indications concerning the square of 64 compartments. If however, the 
meeting points of each fourth perpendicular line with the respective side line are 
the points of departure of the diagonals, the names of the divinities must be different 
in the raandala of 64 squares. This is so in the ‘Vastuvidya’ where the names of 
the divinities are given through whose plots the lines pass from the 4th point of 
junction on each side. They are: Brhatksata to Vanina, Bhalla^ Aditya, Indra 
toYama, and Candra to Puspadanta. 

A widely used manual, the ‘Visvakarmavidyaprakak’ (83-85) explaining the 
mandala of 64 squares, enumerates the series of oblique lines from Vitatha to 
Sosa, etc., and supports the statement of Varahamihira. The difference is that in 
the texts where the lines are to be drawn from the third point of juncture, the 
crossing of the diagonals is nearer to the centre than when the oblique lines are 
drawn from the fourth point of juncture, on each outline. The 9 specially 
vulnerable points (atimarraa) of the ‘Brhat Samhita’ fall into the Brahmasthana 
and immediately around it. 

If the corners of the Brahmasthana are ‘mahamarraa’ the diagonals would 
have to be drawn from the crossing of the 3rd perpendicular and the outline, in the 
square of 64 parts; and from the crossing of the 4th perpendicular and the outline 
in the square of 81 parts. If this is the meaning, the indications of the ‘Brhat 
Samhita’ mean : In a square of 64 parts the diagonals have to be drawn from 
the crossing of the third line (perpendicular) with the side line. In a square of 
81 parts, the diagonals have to be drawn from the crossing of the fourth perpendi¬ 
cular line with the side line. The names of the plots of the divinities remain the 
same, but the opposite comers are referred to in each case, the one nearer to the 
corner in the mandala of 64 squares, the one away from the comer in that of 
81 plots.” 


” Tlie diagonals in these 2 cases then would have to be drawn at a distance of the diagonal 
of one small square in the 64 plot ; and of small squares in the 81 plot ; JISOA, 1 . c., P* 
184. The same points of crossing, however, are meant as starting points of the diagonals, in 
the two types of plans, by the *Vastuvidya^ l.c., where the 4th crossing from the comers, is 
the point of departure of the diagonals, in the maij^ala of 64 and of 81 squares. 
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THE ORGANISM OF THE PI.AN 


These complexities brought about by tlie alternate use of the mandalas of 14 
ami 81 squares, are increased by the reference of the Mannas to the ‘l)ody' of the 
\astupurusa. Tliey are said to be the head, face, heart, etc. of tlie Vastupunisa 
in the plan of 64 squares. The ‘\ astuA'idya’ gives the names of tlie divinities 
where his head, face, etc., come to lie. This distributes the Mahamarnias between 
the North-Ea.st and the Centre and not around the Centre, as the X’astupurusa 
should lie with liis head in the East in the ni.indala of 04 squares. Yet the texts 
quoted put his head in the N’orth-East, a imsition wliich the W'lstupurusa should 
occupy in a square of 81 parts. These various as.siinilations and combinations 
however are unanimous in their intention. It aims at linking up the building and 
the plan in which is laid out its meaning. The building draws its power from the 
\’astupuni.sa who lies at its base and converts, by his name and presence the Plan 
of Existence (vastumandala) into the shape of tlie Purusa, in whose likeness tlie 
temple is set up." 


"‘Agnipurifla'.'ch. LXI. ii, etc. ; 
see also Parts V and VUI. 


the Prasada asPuruja ; 'Vijpusaiphita’, XIII. 60-70 ; 


U 
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THE SERIES OF 3-2 TYPES OF THE VaSTUMANDALA 


While the Vastumandala is laid out by the subdivision of the total square, the 
temple with its parts has its meaning displayed in the opposite direction, from the 
Centre of tlie square, the Garbhagrha. towards its perimeter. The Vastumandala 
is a prognostication, a forecast and ‘tonic’ of the contents which will be built up 
in tl)e temple; it is in a literal sense, its prognimme. This does not imply an 
identity of the actual plan of the temple, with the mandala. The actual and 
indefinitely varied temple plans have in the Vastumandala a prototype; it gives 
the widest margin to their possibilities. The two generally accepted Vastu- 
mandalas, of 04 and 81 squares on the other hand are not the only varieties of 
their kind, but are part of an arithmetical series of 32 plans. It progresses from 
a plan of one square to one with 1024 square subdivisions, that is having a side 
length of 32 units. The number 32 is half of 64, and it is 4 x 8; it belongs to the 
series of ‘opposites in balance’, to a progression beginning with the simple square 
of the Prthivimandala; which is again resolved in every one of the 32 types in 
the Brahmasthana, in the middle with its 1 or 9 squares around the central point 
or in one central and only square.. Thirty two is also the number of the Pada- 
devatas, arrived at by a subdivision of the border of the square. 

Each of the 32 plans has its name. Mandalas 1, 2, 3 and 7, 8, 9 have each 
their significance; the others are constructed as reductions by analogy or as 
amplifications of these six plans.* 

The first plan, called Sakala (commensurable) consists of one square (pada) 
only. It is ordained for hermits (yati) as seat (vistara) of the priest for making 
a great, devouring fire for sacrifices to the Fathers, to the immortals, and so on, 
and for worship of the Guru; Surt’a, Yama, Varuna and Soma are stationed in the 
East, South, West and North along the cord (which delimits the plot; ‘Mayamata’, 
VII. 22). This first type of planned, commensurable plot does not seem to have 
been destined as site of a temple.*^ ‘ It was an enclosure round the sacrificial fire. 


” Of all the texts, the account of the ‘Mayamata’, VII. 1*32, is the fullest and most lucid. 
It is followed here. The complete series of 32 t>'pes is not acknowledged everywhere. The 
3J maijdalas are ‘^nas’ or seats of different types, of divinity. They correspond in number 
to the 32 ‘asanas’ of Yoga practice. The '^maranganasutradhara'. III. 52, considers the 
mandala of nine squares as the first ; or the one of 16 squares (XII. i) as the least and that 
of 1,000 squares as the last (XII. 12 and III. 52). The ‘Bfhat Saiphita’ does not treat of any 
other plan besides those of 64 and 81 squares. The ‘Vaikhanasagama’ gives special importance 
to the 7x7 plan, etc. 

The plan of 16 squares is made to accommodate 25 divinities, Brahma in the centre m 
4 squares, surrounded by 8 internal and i6 external divinities, a condensation of the layout of 
the plan of 64 squares. In the series of plans, the 4th, the one of 16 squares, is the first to 
shou’ separately the central position of Brahma. The ‘Agnipurana’, ch. XCIII. 35 ' 3 S' Pres¬ 
cribes the Vastu of a country (dcMvastu) as of 3,400 squares (pada) ; there the Brahmasthana 
has 64 squares. The highest number of squares in a Vastu is given as 20,000. 

*■ Some of the later compilations, as for instance, the ‘Silparatna’, VI. 24, are more circum¬ 
stantial ; moreover, this text states that Brahma has his station there ; cf. ‘Manasara’, VII. S 4 * 50 ’ 
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TH1-; SKKIKS ol- ‘VJ TVl-KS C»l- TIIK \-.\STUM.\NI'.\I.A 

It is more likelv that no hut was orii^iiially t.nilt on the Sakala plot to cnshniie tlie 
fire which is cicscrilx-d as i;rcat ami devouring:. However, lesser fires init;ht have 
kindled for similar |>uip.>ses. bv hermits in the huts in which they also dwelt 


r in canopied pavilions, siipjH)rtc<l on ]K)sts and witlioiil walls, open on tlie side.. 
I'he t^akahi plan is that of a sacred square field, an ‘a;^ni ksetra’; it is complete 
thous-li without anv structure. The next plot, called Pccaka, consists of four equal 
parts; 4 tvpes of’evil spirits, Pis.Icas, Hhiitas, Grahas witii tlieir ]ioison, and 
R.'iksasas should be worsliipped there. With its homage should be joined the 
rites which belong to the plot of .'siva unmanifest (ni.skala) and manifest (sakala) 
accoi'dins' to correct procedure, as prescribed, by tlio.se who know tlie rules (ib. 2dl. 

The first plot, though without parts, is Sakala. complete in itself. In the 
second type, four kinds of evil spirits are fenced in, for apix-aseiiieiit or worship. 
• With this puriMJse is combined the worship of Siva, on the same Held. Here Siva 
in his commensurable asjwct (sakala) ixivers llie extent of the plots of the Bliutas, 
etc., of the evil ones, comprelieiidiiig the four; ami at the same time his rites arc 
performed there to 5iva without attributes .iiid qualities and iion-inanifest (niskala). 
Tliis .second type of the sacred field is also without a temple. 

In the third type of plan, the Pitluipada of nine squares, tlie central square i.s 
wcupied by Prthivi, and the 4 \’ed.is .should be worshipped in tlie 4 directions 
(ib.; cf. ‘;§ilparatna’, \’I. 20) surrounded on all sides by the respective divinities. 
This plan is an amplified Prtliivimandala; besides, in its construction it is parallel 
to those of the plan of a higher order. Here it is Prthivi, the earth, wlio holds the 
central square—‘‘the measure (iiia) i.s this terrestrial world” (is.B. VIII, 3. 3. bl¬ 
and not Brahma, the embodiment of Brahman, the Supreme Principle. Iik tliis, 
the Pithapada is unique among those plans which have a central plot. The two 
first plans are without it. They seem to begin the list of plans, as predecessors 
to planned building. 

Tlie fenced off square is a sacred precinct, a ‘templum’ in which the potency 
of the Principle is held by being defined within limits. The possibility of seizing 
it by drawing limits gives to the first plot, its name ‘sakala’, commensurable. 
The second type of plan, also commensurable, consists of four parts, full of different 
potentialities of decay, haunting, survival and evil. Thev are joint with and 
submerged m the Siva Principle which covers them along with its own commensur¬ 
able asf^ct. That makes the Pecaka plot the 'couch' on which evil is spread out 
within borders which are also those of the Supreme Principle, thought of as 

commensurable (sakala). For this reason the‘Agnipurana’, ch. CCCV 14 speaks 

of Siva being manifested in a quadrangle (catvara). All this refers to rites and 
worship m an enclosure’ a fenced off square without any kind of building on it.” 

VIT oSf sides (’Mavamata', 

VU. ^9) and by gnomonic increase, derive each subsequent plan from the preceding. 

Ih. I’.MiS:'*”'"* Torap ; sacond panel on tl.o i„„„ face „f 

aci.’;?* vrr«irbe 

^ap.,.padca..a. Pepreson. .bo i^^nganSn'l^ia&E-SS'^aSal^^Sj: 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 


Those of even numbers should be treated according to the Manduka plan of 
C4 squares and those of an uneven number of squares should be laid out in 
accordance with the Paramasayika plan of 81 squares. These two plans, once 
more are called ‘sakala’ and ‘niskala’’" which would mean that in either of them, 
the Supreme Principle should be worshipped beyond manifestation as well as in 
manifestation, in a temple, symbol or image (rnurti). 

The 7th plan is of great importance in the ‘Vaikhanasagama’ and other South 
Indian texts. The Sthandila of 49 squares has Brahma in the centre, surrounded 
by a triple enclosure. The border around the one square of Brahma is held by the 
gods, in 8 squares; the next border of 16 squares is assigned to men and the 
outermost border of 24 squares is occupied by Pisacas, the goblins. This triple 
enclosure comprising the seven times seven squares (cf. S.B. X. 2. 3. 1., the Agni 
qf 7 Purusas) and the progression of squares from the 1 in the centre to 8 to 16 
to 24 is prescribed for the immovable image of divinity (dhnivarca).‘*‘ {Fig. A). 
The triple world in its hierarchy of gods, men and ghosts ensconces Brahma. 
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B. Padmagarbha 


(Fig A) This scheme is also extended to diagrams of more squares than the 
Sthandila. (Fig. B). It lies at the root of the Prmras. the numerous enclosures 
of South Indian temples.'" The division of the ‘plan’ in zones around the 


-Agnipurana’. XCIII. 30 ; or else one should worship the entire Vas^ 
entirety of the vlSu is contrasted with its several parts occupied by the various g^s. &ha a 
as an attribute of the one ‘pada’ mapdaU also indicates that it is a complete Vastu, despite 
the absence of the additional squares. 

- ™rdT”sro;S-.^h, h=av«., earth and U.e lower region is given in deUil in the 

is shnilarly laid on, with three borders of grfs n,» 

and ' WhiasigaL' X. (Fig. Bl. The 'S'JiCed “S 

the gods and men are accommodated within the Vastuma^dala. the Pisacas 6 
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TIIH SERreS OF TVI-KS OK THE VASTUMANDALA 

Brahmastliana. and assigned to jjods. mu. and demons respectively. 
tlieir distance from the centre. dilTers from the Vastumam)ala ^ , 

Vedic "ods dwell. There, two l)ells surronnd the lirahmasth.ma. the one ot the 
‘internal divinities’, the other of the Padadevatas and the extent <.f the plo s 
occupied bv each divinitv is variable and con.seciuentiy also the pattern of the p an , 
here howe-vcr the three classes of being's are ass.-ned tlieir residence within 
nncham-eahle limits, Two different methods of concentration (dharana) and ot site 
planning, two different traditions are represented in the \Tistumandal:is of ()4 and 
81 squares on the one hand, of 4!) squares, etc., on the other. The latter bears no 

direct relation to the lefiend of the Vastupurusa. 

He is not 'embodied’ in this kind of mandala. It is not occupied by M 
divinities of the border together with the 1*2 divinities of the interior, surrounding 
Brahni'i in the Centre; tlic 4:”) \’edic gods do not dwell in the type of mandala 
given in Figs. A. and B, In this scheme another tr.adition based on the enclosures 
and their number has consolidated into the plan of the temple. 


outermost horfer (IV). The imaRC (sitting or lying) is not placed in border IV. The 
Kamikagaraa , XXIX. i-a lays down the same scheme. It holds goods for sites of ‘villages’ 
etc. of KM. 8i. 64 or 49 squares though with considerable reservations (ib. o-io) in which a 
compromise is arrived at of the situation of the gods in the Piaca border, or of the dwellings 
of the castes, m the parts of gods and men. 

In the Sthapdila plan, the side length is 7 units and the number of squares is 40 tlio 
f1° • bas 8 squares and is assigned to the^gods 

4 sq^ S rs ^--sned >0 men. and the omernj Ll r of 


16 
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\'ARIOUS CLOSED POLYGONS AS SHAPES OF THE VaSTUMANDALA 


From the piling of the circular Garhapatya (saladvarj’a) hearth equal in area 
to the square of a fathom whose centre the Ahavaniya altar had occupied, the 
construction of a circle equal in area to a square Bad been carried out in ever 
renewed practice. The earlier texts on Vastusastra do not record circular Vastus; 
Utpala, the tenth centun,- commentator of the 'Brhat Samhita' describes in detail 
the construction of circular sites and also of polygonal shapes of 6, 8 and 16 sides, 
as well as of three sided \’astus; and of buildings, villages and towns laid out 
according to these plans.’** This appears a development around the principal 
Vastu, which is and must remain square, a sacred precinct in any of the varied 
types of plans. This view is held by the 'Agnipurana' (ch. XCIII. 40). “In the 
middle of the six sided, three sided, and circular plan, should be the square’’. In 
the transfer and application of the division of the square, to that of other closed 
polygons and to the circle, the activity of the principle is seen at work, whereas 
in the ‘Agnipurana’ its immutability is symbolised by the preseiwation of the 
shape itself of the square in the very- centre of each of the closed polygons.'® 


Uti)ala adds: Mcru is six-sided and Samudga round (Bf. Sam., comm, on LII. 56) and 
refers to \’arahamihira’s text, ch. LV. 20, where these buildings are described. The 
'Samarabgapasutradbara', similarly speaks of the circular Vastu of 64, and 100 parts, used 
in circular shrines (XII. 13. f). It has four enclosures and the di\’inilics are distributed as in 
the corresponding square t>'pes of Vastu: ch. XII. 20 deals with polygonal types of Vastu of 
3, 6, 8 and 16 sides. 

The side (asra) in the ‘Bfhat Samhita’ belongs i) to the wall of the Prasada, and 2) to its 
central buttress (bhadra ; Pt. VII) ; a square plan with projections on three of its sides results ; 
the fourth side is the ‘fagade’ of the temple with the entrance and porch and is separately dealt 
with (Part VII). 

The building site, apart from the possibility of a conversion of its square surface into a 
circular one of equal area, is yet in another way connected with the circle. A great serpent 
(naga) moves encircling every site by its movement in the course of a year. Whatever the 
name of the Pannaga, it is a manifestation of Ananta or Se§a, the Endless ( = Ananta), the 
Remainder (=Se5a), which encircles in the perpetuity of its movement, and also supports on 
its head, tlie earth and the entire manifest world. On its coils Vi§nu sleeps, in the intervals 
between the Kalpas, when every thing else has withdrawn and no other form exists. Uncoiled 
and proceeding in a circle, it moves from the East, to the South, West and North in the 
course of a year. When its head is in the East, its tail is in the South, its body covers the 
North-East, North, West and South. Head and tail do not touch. The head of the Naga 
moves one degree every dav. CVastuvidya’ VIl. 2-6). The Vastupunija also is said to move. 
His feet lie in that Rasi (Zodiacal sign) where the sun stands and his head is on the seventh 
Zodiacal sign from the R^i. CVasturidya’ VH. 6). Following the sun. as the months advance 
the Vastupuruja moves. According to Jyotija Sastra, he lies with his head in the East dunng 
three months, in Virgo, Libra and Scorpion and then moves to the South, etc. The solar Zodiac 
however is not inscribed in the Vastupuru§amandala as given on p. 32. 

The Vastupuru^a who is one, thus appears in several positions of which the mam are the 
S yonis ; they are the Vastupuruja at the 8 directions, or the 8 Vastupurujas (Utpala s comm., 

Br. Saiph., ch. LII, 73). , . 

The spatial order of the 8 directions simultaneously denotes a temporal order ; the v^tu 
is the time piece for determining the proper building season. This rotating Vastu is called 
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VARIOUS CI.OSKD POLYGONS AS SHARKS OF THR VASTUMANHALA 

Tlic squari; Vastiipurusamaiulala. il has been shown, faces the four directions. 
Its borders are occupied by tlie H regents of the cardinal and of the intermediate 
points. At the same time this square diagram of the earUi, ordered by time, in 
its extent, coincides in tlic mandala, witli the Ecliptic; in its border are 
aexommodated the planets and the stars, and the movements of sun and moon. 
The Vastumandaia is tlie place of manifestation; it shows the order that rules 
over it; cyclical time on earth, is occupied in its entire extent, by the Vastupurusa. 
The \’astuinandala indeed, is the \’astupurusa. His coming to earth .md lii.s 
identity are described in several versions; in all of them, the whole square field 
is the Vastupurusa whose bodv is one with the presence and actions of the 45 Vedic 
gods, stationed in the \ astupurusamandala, which is their yantra, the means of 
realising and the symbol of cosmic order on earth; its centre is the Brahmasthana, 
and its sui)erstriicture is the temple. 


by'.{.‘Ays'" 3 anV'emiS b u'" 

(Bthiraki,ya) sLaJaaris ,o ^ anf JT'™'' "“fk 

such as the habitations of man or the setting im nV a lin i (carakarya) 

by „b. .6,. 
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ng^^R jfHKiRd^W'bw ;i<‘^T^'^M w ifiiycfTT^* 

?T4f^r<M?R SRTSR^HR 
i[l«M<-il^ II 

"Om, I bow to the holy Vastupunisa of great strength and valour 
Whose body rests under all dwellings, ^n of Brahma, 

Upholder of the entire Universe, 

Whose head is placed to carry the burden of the earth, 

Who makes all sites [receptacles of] his presence, 

The towns and cities, temples [and palaces], houses, tanks and wells. 
Who assures all kinds of fulfilment. 

Of gracious appearance. 

Support of the Cosmos, 

Supreme Purusa, 

Granter of boons to Indra, 

Lord of dwellings. Obeisance.” 

‘Pauranikavastusantiprayoga’, Fol. 25. 



Ill 

PLAN AND SUPERNAL MAN 


T he Vastu|)urusamjn(lila is tlic inaijic (iiai>ram (yantra) and the form (rupa) of 
the Viistupurusa (‘N'astuvidh.'ma’ of Narada, VIII. 2r)-3‘2). It is his body 
(krira) and a bodily device (sarira yantra) by whicli those who have the requisite 
kiioulediic attain tlie best result.s in temple building. It is laid out in tabular 
notation as man and site {narapra^tara, vastupra.stara; ib., 29), 

In the Purusa, Supernal man, the Supreme Principle is beheld. Beyond form 
and non-contingent, it i.s beyond description. It is known by intellectual intuition 
as residing in man, the microcosm, and in the universe, the inacroco.sml Either 
is its place of manifestation. Man and Universe are equivalent in this their 
indwelling centre. Of this equivalence the Purusa is an image. In the Purmsa, 
the relation of the Supreme Principle (Brahman) and of manifestation is .seen as 
coterminous, The Supreme Principle in this aspect is called Purusa becau.se it 
reposes or dwells in Integral or Supernal man as if in a city (Purusah = puii-sayah 
or puri-sadah; Yaska, ‘Nirukta’, 1. Id; II. 3). The city is drawn as a yantra, a 
device in which is bound and situated the Supreme Principle. It is a plan of its 
manifestation and as such it is also the body of the Purusa, itself without substance. 
It is the site indwelt, and pervaded by the Purusa. Any place where this body 
lies down, where this plan is laid out by those who know it, exemplifies the 
presence of the Purusa and is its 'bhumi’, the ground on which it rests.' By its 
impress that piece of land, freed of all associations acts as primordial, 
undifferentiated substance (Prakrti). 


Vastubrahma who is made first by Viraj” ('Vastuvidhana', 
u *^>'5 entire world, both past and future. From him 

was tora Viraj, and from Viraj was born Purusa” (RV. X. 90. 5).’ Virai is 

ruling over universal manifestation in its integrity under which 

SDle^«nIi ^' '"d actionless; Viraj is the conditioned 

V impulse towards universal 

S H fr knowledge of His presence is derived 

from His appearance as participator and director of the performance; the ‘bhumi’ 


Ar ’ III"'™ i)* rapport on which are established 

: ‘The sources and 

JAUb, Vol. 51, p, 116. 


all beings and things (Sayapa. on ‘Taitt. 
nature of Puruja in the Purujasukta’, 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE 


is tbe stage. On it the directing, universal intelligence, has the form of V^tu- 
Brahma; It enters and fills the Vastu, the site or stage of the building activity 
of man.’ 

The play of manifestation is not a passion play; the sacrifice in which the 
Purusa is the offering is performed on the ‘bhumi’. "With the sacrifice the gods 
sacrificed to the sacrifice’’ (RV. X. 90. 16). Part by part the Purusa sacrifices 
himself into existence, the gods are bom from him, from his mind the moon, from 
his eye the sun, from his mouth the fire, from his breath the air and from his feet the 
earth. His being is given up to them and spent in them as far as he enters into 
manifestation ; in as far as he is an active part of this all offered sacrifice of himself 
he is called Prajapati, lord of progeny (praja), totality of existence. He spends 
himself in an ever renewed, ever proceeding sacrifice by which the universe 
subsists. It takes place in time; time fathers it; is one with Prajapati (the year; 
S.B. VII. 1. 2.11) and by his own sacrifice outlasts death, the principle of all form, 
of all that has definition and thus is finite.’ 


agni-prajapati and VaSTUPURUSA 


Prajapati is offered up anew in every sacrifice; and inasmuch as tbe very 
dismemberment of the Lord of creatures which took place at that archetypal 
sacrifice, was in itself the creation of the universe, so every sacrifice is also a 
repetition of that first creative act.’ The Yajamana, the sacrificer, who is the 
performer or patron of tbe sacrifice, by performing it becomes identified with 
Prajapati by building up his body,—the altar,—just as the gods had done in the 
beginning when they restored Prajapati, exhausted in creation. 

As they had done in the beginning, so is required a new and ever renewed 
sacrifice to build up the body of the Lord of creatures exhausted and dismembered 
by his sacrifice, and by the sacrifice renew tbe body, restore the Lord of creatures 


* Vairaja Purusa or Pradbana Puni§a is the non-conditioned, Supreme Principle in its 
contingent aspect, in the macrocosm and microcosm ; Viistu-Brahma stands here in analogical 
relation to Viraj as Viraj to Purusa. In the 'Saniarahj;ana5utradhara’, II, 4, Visvakarma says, 
"Brahma created first Vastubrahmi and then all the worlds.” The principle which regulates 
extension is prior to extension. Tbe world is laid out in conformity with the principle. This 
is shown in tbe ritual diagram of architecture and in the building of the temple, which is a 
likeness, on a proportionate scale, of the world and leads bcy'ond it. 

* S.B. X. 4. 2. 2. "Prajapati, the year has created all liring beings and things, gods and 
men ; haring created all he felt like one emptied out and was afraid of death” S.B. X. 
1. 6 . 4 (end); "Beyond the year lies the immortal.” S.B. X. 4. 3. 3. “The gods were afraid 
of this Prajapati, tbe year. Death, the ender.” S.B. X. 4 - 3 - 8. “Prajapati then spoke: 
Lay ye down 360 enclosing stones and world filling (lokamppin'd (bricks], lay ye down 
10.800 and ye will be laying down all my forms and will become immortal.” 10.800=360x30 
(mnburtas in the year ; one muhurta is 48 minutes} = t35 x6o (the amount of 80 of which the 
3 Vedas consist, the sum total of knowledge and existence). "The self-offerer knows: This my 
body is formed by those parts (aiiga) of tbe sacrifice (S.B. XI. 2. 6. 13) ; this my new body 
is procured thereby.” 

* SBE. vol. Jini. Introduction. 
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ACNI-l’RAJAr\Tl \N’t> VASTIH’I'KIISA 


renew 


wved universe in the an«i]of,^y 


'iiwl 1 :olm> ud the unbroken sequence of ;m ever ^ , 

of the viir Uiat spends itself in its productiveness and out of its death arises aiieu. 
h. UiUiiJ^ np the sacntlcial Ixxly. the altar, the saerificer in so doin, become, the 
ver\ altar itself; he huilds for himself a sacrificial IkkIv and by doiiij; so he is 

bevoiid time and death.* . , 

He builds U]> the altar in the likeness of the I niver.se and in aceordaiiee with 

his iiieasnre (vvama). IW this link it is his. a transformed, sacrificial body 
(S B I. ‘2. !>. 14; Ap. ji.S. X\‘I. 17. Sj.' Built into it at the same time is another 
measure, that of’ time. Measure is expressed by number. As many seasons as 
there are in the year, so iiianv layers has the altar; and further, the total nuiiihcr 
of the surromidinj; bricks of‘tlie'rcquisile altars is dOl). By number the year is 
built into the altar and is its substance. This is reinforced with oros.ser identities; 
the sacrificial victim, man and his succe.ssive substitutes (b.B. I. 2. d. 0-7), horse, 
bull, iMiii, and the goat, mingled in the mortar, their heads originally having 
been placed in the first layer of the altar*; built into, and one with the substance 
of the altar, the saerificer, as victim is his transformed self in the symbol of the 
golden man immured in the altar. In gold, purest of all substances, man (purusa) 
the saerificer, is one with the Burusa; their conjoint effigy, the golden figure, is 
sacrificial man; .symbolical, without arms; the arms are the sacrificial spoons laid 
down on either side of the golden man. Were arms made, this would be 
redundant.' 

The saerificer puts down the golden man, laying him on his back (uttana). 
He lavs him down with his head towards the East, for (with the head) towards the 
East this Agni (the Fire altar) is built up (S.B. VII. 4. 1, 15 ; IS).'" 

The Fire altar is oriented towards the East, the direction of the sunrise, the 
ever new beginning. It is piled up, a square to start with, facing the four regions 
and the one above. They are bodily parts of Prajapati, the year." The altar is 
built of bricks. They are Agni’s limbs, his joints (S.B. \’I. 1. 2. 31). Similarly, 
the area between the Aliavaniya and Garhapatya altar has two ‘spines’ ($.B. VII, 
1. 2. 14), the middle lines from East to West (the praci which is the ‘prsthya’, 
S.B. III. 5. 1. 9) and the other from South to North. When Agni is laid down 
as the Garhapatya hearth, the four bricks in the middle, are the body. Two at 
the back are added : these are the thighs and two in front, the arms; where the 
body is that (includes) the head (S.B. VII. 1. 1. 18)." 

Agni. the sacrificial tire and the place where it is lighted are one. The altar 


is the^idation^*’ 

fi,» measure a fathom (\7ania) across on the western side. That iianielv is 

the sue of man and the altar should be of man’s size.” ’Tail. Samh’ V a V i ‘'U uh 
man s measure he metes out ; man is coniinensurates with the sacrifice 
b.B. VII. 5. 2. I. 

^ S.B: VII. 4 . I. 45 : ‘Taitt. Saiph.’ V. 2 . 8. 

“ S If "Sions and the upward (S.B. VI. 12 lol 

do™ in the layers tL"Agni!*'LTxpTa'iS in SB^TO' ^Y of bricks laid 

lower .mmanent breaths ; the Dviyajus, the hip ; the Relahsic brick^ the ribsTtirV^^’oS: 


18 
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with its structure, witli its fire, is called Agni. Its function is to carr>’ up the 
sacrifice, so tliat it reaches its destination beyond time and death. The Fire is 
the actual performer of the sacrifice in which it is assisted bv the sacrificer; his 
sacrificial self is one in nature with the burning flame; it consumes the lower 
self of the sacrificial victim ; Agni is the sacrifice of the Yajamana, and of Prajapati, 
the year, of the contingent aspect of the Supreme Principle. Agni. whose emblem 
is the flame consumes itself, as sacrificial nctim. He ‘enters’ the five animals, 
or sacrificial victims, man, bull, horse, ram, he-goat. He becomes those five 
animals (S.B. \'I. *2. 1. 2-3). The conversion of their natures imbues the bricks 
which form Agni’s limbs and joints. 

The goat is the last of the sacrificial animals. Into it has passed the 
sacrificial essence of man from whom it went to the horse; and then to the bull, 
and finally to the he-goat. The goat remains the sacrificial animal, the victim for 
all others, the animal consumed by and transformed into Agni. It is Agni, who 
is sacrificed as animal victim (S.B. XIII. 2. 7. 13; 'Vaj. S.’ XXIII. 17). 
“Agni was an animal. They sacrificed him and he gained that world wherein Agni 
(ruleth); That shall be tby world, that thou shalt gain”. The goat is the animal- 
form of Agni; it is produced from Agni’s heat ($.B. MI. 5. 2. 36). This is 
Agui’s heat and also that of Prajapati. The he-goat means Prajapati. Prajapati, 
the finite form of the Purusa, is one with Agni and the Fire Altar (S.B. VI. 1.1. 5), 
and as all-offered, self-offered victim he is one with the goat, which as accept^ 
offering, burnt up in its animal nature and transmuted substance, is un-born’ (aja), 
uncreate.” It is from there that the gods went to the Godhead, to the summit 
(S.B. VII. 5. 2. 36). 

The identification of the sacrificer and of the act and material of the sacrifice 
with Agni-Prajapati or Purusa manifested, rests on a middle term** which 
comprises the structural altar and the sacrificial victim. The building of the one 
and the transmutation of the other are the means by which is cancell^ the initial 
disintegration which is the beginning of the universe. Prajapati having spent 
himself and fallen down exhausted, is re-built. The work of architecture is one 
of restoration of his body. The body of Agni-Prajapati is a universal symbol. 
Its images are those of the first and last of sacrificial victims, man and goat; 
while bricks, and parts of the victims are'embedded in its gross substance, number 
and measure constitute the subtle substance of its plan and structure. By its 
number it is a monument to time which is regulated, bounded and overcome. In 
the extent of the Fire altar, time going round is caught, embodied and mastered 
in the identity of the sacrificer and Agni-Prajapati laid out from East to West. 


bricks, the breast-bone ; the ^ttavya bricks between the shoulders, the Ajadha, the neck, and 
the Kurma, the head. 

” Speech is Aja, “unaeatc". Speech, the Word is the Veda, Primordial Knowledge, 
which is 'unborn' and eternal. The letters of the alphabet are articulate sound and are the 
body of the word. The 51 letters of the Sanskrit alphabet are known to be distributed over 
India, as Pitbas of Sakti. As signs which stand for articulate manifestation in its several 
degrees and parts, the letters (of the rhythmic formulae, mantra) arc inscribed in ritual diagrams 
(yantra). Re. the letters inscribed in the Vastupuru^mandala, see ‘Samariihgapasutradhua’ 
XIV. 32-35. ‘Tantraraja-tantra’, ‘Manorama’, comm. XXV. 8-10. 

" P. Mus, BEFEO. XXXIV. p. 234. 
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Tiih si'iiTi.i*. iun)v oi* riii*. rukusv and its mcturks 

The syinlwlism of the Vedic altar, Agui, is continued in the Hindu temple, 
in Its plan'. The \'u>tupurusa of tliis mandaia is indeed Agni-Prajapati. It i-. 
drawn on the ground and not piled up. No fire burns on it; the temple is set 
up on it. The image of the \’astupnrusa coterminous and one with the mandaia 
is drawn in the likeness ot man. His iiead lies in the Hast, in the mandaia of 
(i4 squares, the legs opjxrsite; Ixxly and limbs till the square. No brieks are laid 
down whicii had been identified with the several parts of liis body. The bricks 
were square; now squares are drawn, lines .separate and connect those parts and 
limbs and are their joints and vital parts. These must not be hurt. The lines 
too (uadi), belong to the an.itomy of the subtle body of the Vastupurusa, they are 
channeis of energy as the nerves are and the arteries in the gross body. Their 
prototypes are Prana and \'ayu. The spine (vainsa) of this Purusa of f)4 squares, 
is tlie middle line of the plan of the temple, as it is of the altar. 


THE SUBTl.H BODY OF THE PURUvSA AND ITS PICTURES 

4 

In the net of this plan the figure of Man is caught, not by its likene.5s, but by 
its proportion and symmetry in its parts, the “head” confronting directly the aim 
of Iiis being (the East, where the sun, light of consciousness, arises), the feet at the 
opposite end, a schematism in which the figure of Man is seen fitted into the square 
plan of the e.'ctended universe. It consi.sts of name and measure, Sucli a picture 
or image (pratima) is a workable and not necessarily visible, analogy, not of the 
liuman being but of the order by whicli it is upheld. Its diagrammatic field of 
co-ordinates, intersections and diagonals is sensitive to any interference with its 
order and in this respect it functions like the subtle body of tlie human being. 

Such constructions have wide currency in Indian thought where they signify 
the universal law as a working entity. Bor the sake of identification and reference, 
the whole of it and its parts are placed and named according to the parts and 
limbs of the human body. Puru.sa in these 'images’ is a term of reference. It 
affords a means of location of the several parts within the whole; and an identi- 
hcahon by transfer of one’s own bodily frame into the special design as well as 
an mtr^uction of that image into the corresponding disposition of one’s own 
body 1 he body here means nothing but a place of co-ordinated activity, each 
part being the seat of a special function. 

j a place of co-ordinated function, is 

works of .rt -''and Buddhism, in sacred texts and 
works of art. The Apastamba Srauta Sutra’, XV. 15. 1. for example prescribes 

sacriLe^ ThLr“ implements of the Pravargya 

as head andsuttdeX^ ‘“^ra). etc, 




‘’total maui- 
etc. 
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The Purusa of the ‘Purusa Siikta’ is the archetypal, all embracing term; in 
its analogy are drawn the specified Purusas and the corrresponding diagrams of 
universal time and situation such as the Atmapurusa who is Duration,'* the Kala- 
purusa" who is Time and whose surface is outlined as that of man and marked in 
its extent by the signs of the Zodiac. The Naksatrapurusa” correspondingly 
contains the signs of the lunar asterisms, and other star pictures, such as the 
v^isumaracakra this Purusa is related to the Vastupurusa. With the star 
pictures, the description of the Vastupurusa as support of the building has one 
trait in common : he is described as lying with his face turned down, to the ground, 
whereas Agni Prajapati of the Vedic altar lies facing upwards. Dhruva, the Pole 
.star, is described as moving with his bead downward round the summit of Sumeru, 
as if looking at it.” If the reconstructed Agni Prajapati faces upward, this con¬ 
notes “an ascent from here” (S.B. VTII. 5. 2. 16), an aspiration towards and 
attainment of the higher region. From there Dhruva looks down, his face turned 
to the earth. 


'* ‘Vistiudharmottara’, as quoted by Alberuni, ‘India’, vol. I. ch. 32, p. 321. 

*’ ‘Brbajjataka’, I. 4 - , . 

’• 'Brhat Saiphita’, CIV. 1-5 ; 'Matsya Purana’, LIV. 7 - The Naksatra Puruja Vrata is 
worship of N^ayapa. In the rites of the ‘moon-vow’, the Candra-vrata, the Moon, Lord of 
the Nakjatras, is beheld as Purusa. The rite is performed when Candra is joined with the 
asterism Mula: when his feet are joined with Mula, his legs in Rohipi, knees in Asvini, thighs 
in the 2 Aja^lhas, etc. ‘Mahabharata’, XIII. 172. 3-10. 

'* ‘Matsya Purapa’, CXXVII. 19-29. 
ib., 28-29. cf. note 43. 
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THE m-SCENT OF THE \’ASTUPURUSA 


A descent, n down goin?, further ;md further remote from perfection is tlie 
process of this world-age. Tlie initial disintegration from which the world has 
its beginning is known not only as a dismemk-rinent but also as a descent or 
falling ofl'. from the Supreme Principle and a coming t() earthy This is told in 
the many versions of the story of the coming to earth of the \’astupurusa.’' 

In principle, it has its parallel in the falling to earth of the severed limbs of 
the dead Sati. All over India, wherever a part of her dismembered body fell. 
Pitlias come into existence. All of them together represent the wholeness of India 
as a sacred land. In a map of the sacred geography of India each Pitlia would 
have to he marked by one of the letters of the alphabet, of which there are 51 in 
the Sanskrit alphabet, symbols of lettered sound and of the Word. Tlie Vastu- 
purusa in his fall, defeated, yet whole, on coming to eartli, acquires the .shape of 
his yantra to which are assigned HI letters of the alphabet. 

The ‘Brhat Sainliita’ (Lll. i-d) narrates: Once there was some existing thing 
(sattva)” not defined by name, unknown in its proper form” it blocked heaven and 
earth; seeing that, the Devas (godsl seized it of a sudden and laid it on the earth 
face downwards. In the same position as they were when they seized it, the Devas 
stayed on it where it lay. Brahma made it full of gixls and called it Vastnpuru.sa, 
The commentary adds; Brhasp.iti says; In the Krta Yuga there was a Bliuta 
“Existence” ; it spread through the 14 worlds.” 

The gods assaulted the Thing, put it down, and settled on it.” They came 
to live on it for ever, and tin’s twofold Thing, Brahma c;dled Vastupurus;i, the 
Purusa of Vastu. 

Cosmogonically. this is a story of tlie first appearance of E.xistence; once it is, 
it is unprincipled yet all filling for to it notliing save itself seems to exist—whereas 
the very fact of its existence is possible only in that there is something outside it. 


The story of the origin of Vastupiiruja is not miaiiimoudy tnlii, sve 77. 

_ &ttva ; Bhula ; these are the two words which designate the Vastuiiurusa before lit 
received this name. They are translated as "Existence’’, (thingness), Sattva becomes Vastu ; 
anil \^tn, existence, substance, becomes Vastu, a residence and building site. 

Umm of Vtpala: ’’Kiniapityanirdi^fanima aparijiVitasvanipa”. Kern, IRAS, ig-: 
translated ch, LIII. 3 (for LII. 3) "being of immortal substance”, and Vastunurusa as 

b^inc Sv-n"? 's not according to the text, or the comiiieniarv: the 

^ nameless and unknown in its very self or proper form, 

the earth r «1 ^ven lower, and the seven upfier regions ; The 7 Pat,alas beneatli 

the Mrth rest on Seja (Vi§9ul ; above these are the seven spheres of the earth the air world 
the Heaven world, and the Higher spheres (Bhiirloka. Bhuvarloka, Svarloka Maharloka Tam’ 
loka,^ Tapoloka and ^lyaloka {’Vijnupuriina’. II. V and VTI). ’ J""'' 

of many in the wr.^/n® """ lo»& duration, one 

already^! the^end oH^^Krta 
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As Existence goes down, this ‘outside’ is above it, it is the gods; and its own place 
is down below them, and its area is as large as they can stand on. They give it 
definition. Bralima finally settles it and gives it its name in the acquired shape 
from the conflict and its solution. 

The gods had raised Prajapati who had fallen exhausted, having discharged 
from liimself the entire universe. (ts.B. I. 6. 3. 35-37; ‘Pancavimsa Brahmana’, 
IV. 10.1: VI. 5.1). But the nameless thing of undefined shape, altogether unknown 
in its nature is not procre.itive; it looms large, swollen by its power, which in the 
end is converted into a base on which the gods have their perennial stand. This 
is their work. 

It is prescribed that they have to be strengthened and confirmed in their task 
by repeated sacrifices and offerings before a temple is built and even after. Vastu- 
purusa too must be appeased at every new undertaking in connection with the 
building which be will have to carr}'. The peace obtained by Vastu on earth, 
with the concurrence of the gods, is a settlement in the beginning. This ordinance 
however retains its validity only by an ever renewed rite of Vastusanti.” In it the 
Yajam.ina, the builder or patron, (karaka), in his ultimate aim is brought into 
communion with the Vastupurusa. The Karaka has been made aware that he is 
one with the Vastu, by different magic signs and warnings felt in his body, prior 
to the drawing of the Vastupurusamandala. Now, by the repeated rite of Vastu- 
santi he gives peace to the Purusa "E.xistence”, which this Purusa needs in order 
to endure. It is communicated to him through the gods on his body who are his 
surface and outer covering and through the builder, by the performance of the 
prescribed rites. 

The ritual restoration of peace to the Vastupurusa is to be performed 
recurrently, from the beginnings of any architectural work. The firmness which 
is so essential a requisite of the building ground, is now produced on the subtle 
level of the Vastupurusa. It is the stability of Existence being at peace with itself. 
The rite of Vastusanti and the ensuing building activity itself are acts of liberation. 
The> are performed by the priest (sthapaka), the architect (sthapati, kartr) and 
the builder (karaka) in collaboration. 

Neither through the sacrifice nor as the play (Ifla) of the Supreme Principle 
is the Vastupurusa come into existence and laid down. Descent and dichotomy, 
fight, defeat and purpose in being defeated so as to sink to the bottom whence 
every building activity is to arise, is the function of the Vastupurusa. For he 
came to earth in the Krta, the perfect age, when there were neither buildings nor 
temples, nor images; then the gods could be seen eye to eye, directly (pratyaksa).” 

The story of the ‘Brhat Samhita’ is amplified in the ‘Matsya Purana’.” The 


“ Vastu^nti and V^tuhoma, the rites of appeasement and offering to the Vastupurusa 
are described in detail, in ‘lunasivagurudevapaddhati’. III. ch. XXVII ; JISOA, Vol. IX. 
pp. 162 f. 

”‘Vispudharmottara’, Part HI. ch. XCIII. i. 

” 'Matsya Purapa’, CCLII, s-ig. Versions of this account are also given in the 'Vastu- 
rajavallabha’, If. i ; ‘Manusyalayacandrika’, II. 27-28 ; ‘Mahainanujyalayacandrika’, Comm, 
‘^rartbadarpana’, p. 31. In the last named version, Siva-Rudra fights Kila. The sweat 
Siva or of Bhargava is produced by fiery heat (tejas) or wrath. In this sense it is also said 
that Savitri, the mother of the Veda was bom of the sweat of Kali’s body. 
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T1!K DKSCKNT OK THK \ ASTl'l*nRUS-\ 


Bhuta, Existence, is said to l»e born of llio sweat of i^iva ulio crises (k.irapatina) 
tlie dual creation (dvaitasrsti) wlien lie foin^lit the demon Andhaka (Klmdne.ss). 
The cause itself (kdratiaruiia) is Tanias. Darkness in ulneh lives the deinou 
Andhaka; it is the qualitv inherent in the fall from the Principle which Manifes¬ 
tation or the world of diialitv. implies.” The fall from the principle is cinliodied 
here in the demon Andhaka; in order to tixlit it a correspoiidin- tendency i.s 
expelled as sweat from the body of Aiva. I his is the birth of Undertned and 
iNaineless, the Asura. 

In some of the later variants of this version. Undefined and Nameless is 
de.scribed as Asura, full of pwer and pride.” Asura, however, is the Supreme 
Being, in the Rgveda" and is transferred, like the name of Puriisa itself to the 
Vairaja Purusa and other aspects of the Purusa, and to the manifested Deity, under 
the name of Indra, Agni, or X'ariina. In a continued descent from the Principle, 
Asura becomes the name of tho.se fallen from the Principle and who are demons," 
So ’Existence’ is an Asura fallen by his pride.” 


The storv of the fall of the .Asura i.s told with a further variation and in detail 
in the Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’.” 

“In former times, in the war between the gods and the Asuras the Asuras 
were destroyed; they were crushed by the gods with Puraiiidara at their head, 
through the greatness of the jxiwcr of Visnu. Their Guru, the .son of Bhrgu,” 
who was of an impetuous disposition, became liighlv incensed and sacrificed a goat 
with auspicious marks as an oblation in the fire. That goat became a goat-headed 
Asura through the sweat which fell into the fire as he was offering the oblation. 
It rose (from the fire) covering earth and sky with its body of horrifving dimensions 
and asked the great sage “what shall I do?” The son of Bhrgu replied to it, as 
it loomed terrifically : “Expel from heaven the gods whose minds are dull”. Thus 
spoken to, it rushed at the gods intimidating them with roars, and .scorching, as 
it were, the three worlds with the flames that issued from its mouth. In fear, 
the gods with their troops expelled (from heaven) approached..^ambliu, the all 
pervading and fearless one. who is decorated with ashes. They were completely 
routed by their defeat by the son of Bhrgu; Siva, their protector, ordered the 


It t4 


‘A5ur>-a niima te loka andlieiia lainasavrtali”; Those worlds are called ‘asurva’ (wlierc 

1 L 

” RV. Vin. 42. I ; the ‘tnaya’ of the Asura. X. 177. i ; V. 63. 3 ; 7, 
u-m, Angel and Titan ; An Essay in Vedic Ontology’, JAOS, vol ss n i&i 

fallen noTTn'nature bul b’JrS 

»cc„« i„ ,h0 .Ska.d.p„y,i, eXXM , “ 

Adi.”v“'':s‘;\t„Tv°' Trs ^ (Mbh. 

above everything. His son heroines th*. PI 7^4 science, believes himself above his father, 
Mvagunidevapaddhati’. see He is the pri^t of Ihe A™.'" 
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Fire which issued from his third eye in the shape of a spirit (bhuta), to save them. 
"Thou should bum the cruel and over-grown goat-Asura after having crushed the 
son of Bhrgu.” 

Thus spoken to, the lire chased the son of Bhrgu, without rest, and he fled 
pursued through the three worlds. He found no refuge but in Siva who is 
'decorated with ashes’. 

Then b}' the power of Yoga he made his body small and for protection entered 
the body of'Siva through the ear. When he reached the belly of Siva, he saw 
the whole universe rested there confidently, and took heart. The three-eyed god, 
in his divine sight, saw him take shelter and without surprise he said to the sage 
with a smile : "Fear not, 0 Bhargava. I am pleased with thy diplomacy. Having 
stayed within me you are my son; now come out at }-our pleasure. I have bestowed 
on you the great sovereignty and supremacy among the planets. In these three 
worlds, you shall ever regulate justice and injustice, rain and draught". . . . Saying 
so, the three-eyed (god) discharged him through the semen-passage. Thence he 
got the name Sukra (Semen). Then Sukra, knowing his own desire, bowed to 
the Lord and submitted. "Contented am I; favoured am I: who is more fortunate 
than I; I have thus been graced with favour by the God of the gods". 

To the Brahmana Sukra. lying prostrate in salutation after saying so, the 
Lord, the all perv-ading, with the crescent moon upon his brow, being pleased, 
said: "Ask another boon". Sukra (now) also made the frightened goat-demon 
prostrate himself before Siva and ask for protection. To the fallen demon lying 
like a stick, dejected, with his face to the ground, he said pleased : “I grant you 
protection, and also the boon which is desired by you, 0 goat”. Thus addressed 
by Sambhu the Asura said respectfully: "May you pardon me the evil deeds 
perpetrated by me through ignorance so that 1 may through your favour dwell on 
earth with the concurrence of the gO(is. Grant me this boon. The gods, Brahma, 
and the rest should be worshipped while residing in me.” Hearing this, the 
carrier of the trident (Siva) said : "As you have asked me for a residence (vastu), 
as a boon, your name will be Vastupa (protector of ‘vastu’). So be it. (Derived) 
from the root ‘vas’ (meaning 'to reside’), reside now on earth (Vasundhara); and 
the gods Satananda (Brahma), and the rest will be pleased to reside in you; 
henceforth, whosoever builds a divine or human residence, to dwell on this earth, 
should first worship vou with flowers, incense, lights and special tribute (bali). 
You and the deities residing in your lK)dy should be worshipped in proper order. 
Prosperity comes to those who perform the worship of \^astu laid down by myself 
and who reside in those buildings and houses. Mav* the temples (and palaces; 
prasada) and the houses (bbavana), etc., which are built without performing the 
worship of Vastu, and all that is done there, be demon’s work. Thus the god 
(Siva) granted boons separately to Sukra and to Vastupa, and engaged gods to 
reside in him; and vanished thence. 

Through the boon of the Lord, the all pervading, the place thus orient^ by 
the fall of the Asura, at Sukra’s command, before Sambhu, became immediately 
the abode of the deities. 

In the same wa\' e\’eD to-day, Vastu lies on the earth with the head towards 
the north-east and the face turned to the ground. Thus, as the desired boon was 
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sequel 


obtained by \'astospati from Siva, so liis worship is desirable while building 
Vimanas of both gods and men.”" 

In this version, narrated in the 'isanasivaguriKlcvapaddhati', the ‘fall’ is the 
el of an Abhicarika” sacrifice. The Chagasura. risen from Bhrirgava’s fire, 
pervades the worlds.” He is pnxluced from the heated energy (tejas) and intent¬ 
ness (tapas) of the Bhargava. Bhargava is the .son of Bhrgu, who was Ixirn of 
\'aruna’s sacrificial fire. Out of this fiery conjunction, the sacrificial animal, the 
goat arises, invested with Asura-|)ower. 

The goat replaces man as ‘.sacrificial animal’. The sacrificer offers his own 
(lower) self in tlie sacrificial animal consumed by the fire. The goat is the 
contribution, of the heat of intentness (AV. X\’1II. ‘2. 8), As a sacrifice it reaches 
its fulfilment and true state, in the fire and is ‘produced’ from the heat of the 
.sacrifice {8.B. \'II. 5. 2. 3ti}. It is Pr.ijapati {8.B. V. 2. 1. 24) and is Agni” and 
also ‘born from Agni’ (‘Tait. Samli'. \'. 2. 9. 4). Agni was generated by Atharvan 
(R\’. X. 21. 5), the ancient priest, the first to obtain fire. 

The ‘Skanda Parana’, ib., CXXXII, 15, says : “the BI\uta is born from the 
hymn (sukta) of Atliarvan and the drop of nectar.’’" The reference of the ‘Skanda 
Purana’ is to Atharva \'eda IV. 14. 1-3. “^Since the goat has been born from the 
heat of Agni, it saw (its) generator in the beginning; by it the gods in the beginning 
attained (their) Godhead; by it the sacrificial ones asex-nded the ascents’’. “Stride 
ye with the fire to mid-air, having got to the back of the firmament, to heaven, sit 
ye mingled with the gods”. “From the back of the earth I have ascended to the 
atmosphere; from the atmosphere I have a.scended to heaven; from the back of 
heaven I have gone to light.’’ 


The sacrificial goat born from Agni’s heat carries the gods and the sacrificer 
upwards, to heaven and to light, in the Sukta of Atharvan; the goat-Asura born 
from the Sukta, swelled by pride sinks down and on him the gods take their stand 
and the temple is built up; with its plan it leads to the centre, and in its elevation 
to the upper worlds, and beyond them. The Asura-bhava (pride) of the Chagasura 
lays him low, “at the feet of Siva" on the surface of the earth. Yet even so he 
carries the gods. 


Further on the Sukta of Athar\-an continues; “In the eastern quarter set 
wou the head of the goat; in the southern quarter his right side’ ’ (AV. IV. 14 7) 
The goat is laid in the position of Agni. which it is; and also of the Vastupurusa 
which name is given to the goat-Asura on his having settled down in that position. 


proportionate in its parts. 

(‘Mah5bharata; Sh' « Naigameya Agni. 

Amftabindu here means sweat. 
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Purusa and Agni are one. their middle term here is the sacrificial animal, the 
goat. 

In the Vastupurusamandala. the body which is laid out is that of Man. Not 
in even’ version of the descent of the nameless Asura is he known as goat-headed. 
When he is thus laid to rest, the sacrament of cremation, as it were, is performed 
for him as of a person who had died on a journey". 

The fallen Asura lies with his face down", it must be thought of as buried in 
the soil and part of it. This is the destination which_he has reached so that the 
buildings set up on him are firmly established. His Asura power is held by the 
gods; it stays where he has come to rest. 

The Purusa built into the Altar faces upwards (uttana), towards heaven, 
towards light, his destination. The Asura, fallen, face downwards, carries and 
protects the building and receives his name ; Vastupurusa, the Purusa of the site. 
This is how he should be meditated upon at the rites of installation of a house of 
God and man. To the devotee who worships the Vastupurusa a miracle happens. 
He beholds him in his true state, facing upwards, whence he had fallen. The 
Vastupurusa thus lies in the same position as Agni Prajapati reconstituted as the 
\’edic Altar. He carries the gods on his face and chest, they are stationed on his 
supine body (Br. S. LII. 51-54)". Somasambbu says: "With folded hands the 
Asura lies, facing upwards, (uttana) during the performance of pujas"; with his 
face bent down he should be meditated upon at the rites of installation, etc., of a 
house of God or men’’. {‘Saradatilaka’, III. 2, com. 9). United with the gods 
he is the firm basis for an ascent to the high region by means of the temple, built 
on his recumbent body. By looking (darsana) at the temple, which he carries, 
its builder and whosoever knows its meaning, is led to the highest point. 


In that case a human figure is made of Palasa sticks on the skin of a black goat; 
W. Caland, ‘Die altindischen Todten und Bestattung^ebrauche’, p. 88. 

" ‘Bfhat Saiphiti’, LII. 2-3 ; ‘Matsya Puiipa’, CCLII; ‘I^a-paddbati’, III. ch. XXVI. 
125 ; ‘Kaiyapasilpa’, II. 13 ; ‘Manasara’ VII. 253!. etc. 

" "Uttana” spread out, looking upwards, is the Vastupurusa according to ‘Visnusaiphita’, 
XII. 51 ; 'Agni Purapa’, XCIII. 3 ; 'Vastuv-idya', IV. 48 ; ‘Manusyalayacandrika’, II. 28 ; 
‘<taraHarilal-a\ III, 2. comm. 3. The latter says "prottana” ; and adds. III. 2. Comm. 6; 
‘‘else^vhere it is said that the face of the Vastu is bent down.” 

cf. the golden Punija. S.B. VII. 4. i. 45 ; ‘Katyayana’, XVII. 4. 10. 

Of the Vastupurusa, after his fall to earth, the tCJrts say: The Vastupurusa lies on the 
ground, placed there by the gods (Bj. S. LII. 2-3 ; ‘Matsya Purapa', CCLII) ; prOTtrate 
feet of Siva ; he remains in that position ‘residing’ on earth (‘ISna-paddhati’^ Part III. 
ch. XXVI. loi-io, 117-9) ; he has been put down by the gods and placed on earth (‘Saradatil^a , 
III. 2. comm, quoting Mahakapinjala) ; be has been so placed to prevent his ans^; 
(‘Merutantra’, quoted in ‘Pura^ryarnava’, pp. 105-6). The Vastupurusa sleeps, rises from 
bis sleep, sleeps again (‘Saivabhusamm’, p. 140; cf. Jyotisa Sastra). It is impo^ble to 
kill the Vastupurusa ; he is put or puts himself into a pit, and the gods prevent him from 
coming out; ‘Tantrarajatantra’, ch. 3 KX. 4-11 ; IPurakarj’arpava’, 1 . c. Such are the 
of his recumbent state according to various texts. Prostrate and defeated, he is resurrecteu 
and transformed in the gods who reside in him ; in them he survives his fall. 
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The head of the \ astupuru.sa lies in tlie East' '; such is tlic ancient traditiuii 
confornnny witl. the symbulisn. of A«ni. "The head of the Vi^tU|>«ruj;a l.es ,n 
the East, in the site of (U squares" (•SamaraiiKaiKisutradliara . Nl\ .11). l^ut 
"tlic head of the Vastiipurusa sliould be placed in the North-East, in a site ot HI 
squares" (ib.)“. "Tlie nortii-eastern direction is invincible" (aparajita ; Ait. Er. 

1 3 14)" The site of Hi squares was specially assij'ned for worship by 
Ks.itriyas. and for their buildings. The sanctity of the north-easterly direction 
is that of work (karniamarga). That is their path of lilieration. 

The symbolism of the Vastupurusamandala has its orijjin in and retains its 
connection with the \edic altar and the rites of the sacerdotal part of the Veda, 
the Brahnianas. It is adapted to the 'dharma', the rules of life of the Ksatriyas. 
At the aye when the Vastusastras known to-day were compiled and at the same 
period when the many existiny temples of stone and brick were built the two types 
of the Vastupurusamandala, the one for Brahmans, the other for Ksatriyas 
co-exist and also comminyle. 


They were a residue of traditions still known and practised thouyh no lonyer 
realized in all their import. On them, their ‘tonic’, the buildiny of tlie temple 
rests; the disposition of the site-plan of the entire precinct is in consideration of 
the Vastupurusamandala. The ground plan itself of the temple is laid out in its 
analogy and with all the indefinite variations of its theme. The ground floor 
(adhaschanda) of the temple is planned with the Garbhagrha in the centre; this as 
a rule is square and corresponds to the Brahmasthaiia. It is surrounded by 
thick walls on which rests the high superstructure; these conform with the 
border of squares occupied by the divinities who surround the Brahmasthaiia. 
The buttresses and various kinds of projections of this wall are from the outer 
border of the square, the zone of the 3'2 Padadevatas; they form the perimeter of 
the temple. The rhythmic structure of the Vimana proceeding from its centre 


‘Saraariiganasutradliara’, XIV. ii ; XLV. i8; ‘Mavainata’, VII. 49; ‘Viisturaja- 
vallabha’, II. 18 ; ‘Silparatna’, VII. 34 ; cf. ‘Apastamba Srauta Sutra’, XVI. 28. i. 2. "He 
should pile a human figure of bricks, from East to West, its head formed bv the head of the 
golden Puru§a.” 


TT Saipbita , LII. 51 ; *I^a-paddhati', III. ch. XXVI. 125 ; 'Vfisturajavallablia’, 

II. a; Manu^yalayacandrika’. II, 28; 'Silparatna*. VII. 28K-. The texts are not always 
cxpliat about the relation of the position of the head of the \^stupura§a and the number of 
squares; Ae two varieties intermingle, the one of 64 squares and the head in the East the 

n^r.TrSultl :'se*rp. M.'"" ^ 

undeS'rS SdSg'aSiir 

whidi W creatures, and towards 
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towards its perimeter is laid out according to the proportions within the network 
of squares in the ground plan. (Part MI). 

The ground plan of the temple, whatever may be its variations, is analogous 
to the \'astupurusamandala and retains in its rhj'thmic order proceeding from the 
centre and in the modulations of its perimeter, the knowledge of the Vastupurusa 
in all his parts. The rhj-thm (chandas) of the ground plan is derived from the 
order in the Vastumandala. The relation of sacred architecture to the Vastupurusa- 
inandala is reflected moreover in the sculptures on its walls; their iconography is 
essentially an icouometry (talamana). The distinctiveness of the sculptures rests 
upon their proportion and positions; their merit is in their form and results from 
a supererogation in the correct e.\ecutioD of the rules. It exceeds the rules by 
intensifying their raison d’etre. To this excess of application is granted an 
immediate realisation, possible only where the knowledge is perfect. Its possession 
shows a freedom through which the grace of the Lord (anugraha) becomes 
impressed on the work. It is in the ‘readiness’ (prat}Titpanna) which distinguishes 
the inspired craftsmen whose competence has become effortless. On the firm basis 
of iconometrical structure, itself correlated to and in continuation of the proportion 
of the temple, the many images have their place assigned to them as parts of the 
body of the building; their movements too and the relatedness of form in the single 
figures are similarly assigned. 

Unknown in its intrinsic form and nameless the Asura had come to earth. 
Defined and named thenceforth he dwells on it. In his extension he holds 
duration and within duration time runs its course. Wherever his image is laid 
out, he fills the place to which it is applied, whether it is large or small, in its entire 
extent, like the ether which is even in a pot.“ The symbol of its ordered extensive¬ 
ness is the square so that it is even said of him : long ago there was a demon in 
the shape of a square (caturasrakrti).” This is his own, intrinsic form on earth; 
man or goat are but names and places of reference. The rule of the square, the 
final and perfect form is established as long as the earth itself survives and will 
dissolve along with the stars at the time of universal dissolution (pralaya).” 

In some accounts of his fall”, the Asura is described as having been dug into 
the earth by the gods, or else himself to have dug a pit and enter^ it of his own 
will. There he subsists, his substance commingling with the soil, the sacrificial 
victim self-offered, the prototype of all foundation sacrifices” similar to ‘man’ the 
first of the sacrificial victims in the construction of the Vedic altar. No human 
sacrifice takes place during the established rites of Vastu-santi, Vastu-homa, and 


“ 'Manusyyayacandrika', II. 27-28. 

*’ 'Tantraraja-tantra’, ch. XXX. 4 f. 

‘Saradatilaka’, III. 2. comm, quoting Mabakapinjala. 

” ‘Tantrarajatantra’ ; 'Merutantra', quoted in ‘Purascaryarnava’, 1 . c., etc. 

** Foundation sacrifices are offered in the belief that the condition of permanence of a 
great building depends on the sacrifice of a human being. W. Crooke, ‘Religion and Folklore 
in Northern India’, p. 109; also 'Indian Antiquary’, vol. LVI, p. 135 : and Abbot, ‘The Keys 
to Power’ p. 209. H. Sbastri, 'The Ruins of Dbaboi’ p. 2-3 tells of the architwt Dabhane who 
was immersed for 6 years under the temple of Kalika-mata which he had built. For further 
reference to sacrifice and burial below a building to be set up "so that by this act the pre¬ 
existing divinity of the place is reinforced" see P. Mus, op. cit. p. 674. 
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OF TllF. VASTUPliRI'SA 


Vastu-bali. It micht have preceded lliem as it preceded the \’edic rites laid down 
in the Satapatha Brahmana; essentially however, each sacrifice is an eternal 

‘purusa-nieclha’.” . . , , , , , • . 

Vastupurusn. if worshipped as an ima^c (murtil is a fearful lookms male 

figure He is as repulsive as Jumbaka, wlm is sacrificed by drowning, to Vanina ; 

Jumbaka therefore becomes Varuna’V Man. the sacrificial victim, figures here as 

an embodiment of the sacrifice of the lower self; the drowning of Jumbaka is alike 

to the sinking of the Bhuta to the ground and into the soil; this is the Asura’s 

part down below the gods, yet simultaneously present with them, and their 

^^s yet without name and form is the Asura at the beginning of his fall, for 
he has only then fallen from the state beyond name and form. In his descent he 
becomes a Bhuta, an existing thing, and acquires name and form (chagasura). 
Estranged from the Principle, Existence desires to exist alone; it suffers defeat and 
is assigned its place on earth, one with the Devas who brought about the ultimate 
fall; appeased and at one with itself and in its proper place, its name is Vastn- 
purusa. When, in one version of his story he sinks into the earth submerged in 
its darkness, his integrity is restored ‘ah inlra’; self-sacrificed he does not die. 
"for he (the Purusa) is Death himself in the splendour of the immortal” (S.B. X. 


5. 2. 3) or Varuna. 

When he sinks down dark, hideous, impotent, submerged, aud inactive, he 
has reached the ground where his identity is lost. He lies wrapt in the darkness 
of his nature, the nature which pulled him down; now no longer distinct from it. 
He has reached the other pole, where existence ceases, reintegrated into the 
darkness of the deity ‘ab intra’. There he lies submerged as Asura, at the same 
time converted into the gods, who have taken their stand on him and are his 
‘body’ on earth. 


** A. K. Cooiiiaraswaniy, ‘Ansel and Titan’, op. cil. p. 401. 

“ ‘Mahanirva^a Tantra’, XIII. 63-66. 

Ap. Sr. S. XX. 22. 6. 

*• Vastupuruja as a form of Varuna (Vrtra), sec ‘Kiisyapasilpa’, II. 12-24. where he is 
beheld as Vi^nunarayapa and Mahajala (jaladliipa). "The recumbent is originally Varupa ; 
supported on the back of the waters (AV. X. 7. 38I, finally Karayapa Vispu." Cooinaraswamv, 
'A New Approach to the Vedas’, p. 61 ; Varuna (manifested deity) is sacrificed and rc-surrecteil. 

Johannsson, ‘Die altindische Gotlin Dhi§apa', p. 128. Varupa is Asura and King, Lord 
over hfc and death, finally Narayapa-Vispu. He is self sacrificed deity. This is cxactlv how, 
following the ‘Merutantra’, the Vastupuruja-Asura-Prajapati is shown as a righteous and wise 
king, who in order to keep his word, desuoys his body (‘Purakaryamava’, op. cit., pp 105-6) 
The ^kandapurapa’. Nagarakhan^a, CXXXII. 7 speaks of the Bhuta as arisen from 
the earth. Here, indeed, has the dinnity of the soil come to commingle with the Bhuta “born 
from the sukta of Athanan and the drop of nectar" (si. 15, ib.). He had been made invincible 
by the rhythmical magic formula (mantra) of Sukra. 

K5tparticular ^tba. called \'astupada and installed bv 
I^t>a>ana, the Brahmana. “rhe potency of this Tirtha is represented in its being the place 
of the arising of the Bhuta (it had been sent there by Mupija. si. 15). Boru from the Sukta of 
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In the microcosm, in man (jiva), Existence, the demon, correspondingly is 
known by the name of Papapumsa (the PnruM of Evil, the Evil person). He is 
thought of as an uglv black man, angry, with red beard and red eyes, bolding a 
sword and shield, with his head always held low ('Mahanirvana Tantra’, V. 99} 
residine in the left cavitv of one’s abdomen. Thus he is known to be after the 
Sadhaka has dissolved and integrated all the forms of existence (tattva) one after 
the other, the lower alwat's in the higher and finally in the origin whence they 
have arisen and his self has become free of them.** 

Existence, un-principled, fallen from the Principle, unknown to itself in its 
form, unnamed, this calamitous Asura at last allows himself to be caught in form 
and name. In the story told in the Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’, it has come to 
earth as goat-headed Asura and lying prostrate at Siva’s feet, it begs of him the 
boon which vSiva grants him, existence and residence (vastu) on earth; so his name 
henceforward is Vastupa, protector of site and building (vastu). Derived from the 
radical “vas" which means to "exist” and to "reside”, the Asura will reside on 
earth (vasundhara)” and Brahma and the other gods, will reside in him.** 

\'astu. whose body is Vastu, existence*', \astupa, protector of Vastu, 
\ astospati (I.P. III. ch. XXVI), lord of Vastu, and Vastupurusa (Br. S. LII. 2) 
are variations of the name given to Existence made secure, steady*’ and laid out 
in order*’. Vastospati is an ancient divinity. Rudra Prajapati married the 
Dawn and begot four sons. The fourth is called Vastospati or Grhapati—Agni.“ 
"When the father embraced his daughter (sky or the dawn), then he came also 
in contact with the earth and poured his seed there; then the gods reflected and 
fashioned out of it Brahma called Vastospati, the protector of sacrificial rites and 
the Lord of the site at the sacrifice” (‘yajnav^tusvarai’; Sayana on RV. X. 61. 7). 
In ‘Manu Smrti’, the later Saiva tradition and in Vastusastra, the Asuratva, the 
Asura nature of Vastospati is all there, and while he is the lord of the Vastu, he 


“ ‘Mahaninatia Tantra’, XIU, 42-46 describes the Vastupuruja and his (12) followers. 
Some of their names are: Bhisana (ferocious), Raktalocana (red eyed), Kotarakja (with deep 
sunk eyes) ; Vastu-pati himself should be meditated upon as of ferocious aspect, with big belly, 
long ears, hairy body. His followers carry sword and shield. 

” Vasundhara, the holding or carrying substance, or wealth (vasu), is a name of the earth ; 
‘vasu’, ‘vastu’ and ‘vastu’ are from the radical ‘vas’, to exist, reside : vasu: substance, thing, 
wealth ; vastu ; existence, substance ; vastu : residence dwelling, site, house. See notes 65, 72. 

“‘Skandapurapa’, Nagarakhan^a, CXXXII. 2^30, after relating that the place finally 
remained quiet, makes Hari ask Brahma, to name the Bhuta: "since he reacted to the word 
and you also addressed him "Vastu" (Va-astu) "be auspicious” (exist as residence, be a dwelling) 
let his name be Vastu." 

** I.P., III. ch. XXVI, 93 f. , „ . u 

‘Asv. Cp. Sutra’, II. 8. 15 and 'Paraskara Gf S.’. HI. 4. 3 - mvoke Vasto§pati, the 

"steady one”. See Part I. ... 

" Also Vastudeva (‘ilatsvapurapa’) or its opposite : \’astHrak5asa ; his followers are Vastu 
daityas (‘Mahanirvapa Tantra\ XIII. 42 ; 59-66). The Vaslupuruja is and remains an Asura and 
therefore both the roles of Deva and Daitya are his by nature. He is and remains Vastu-brahma. 
created first by Virlj (‘Vastuvidhana’. op. cit., VIII. 14) ; or else by Brahma by whom the 
worlds where created only afterwards ('Samarangapasutradhara’. II. 4). cf. Coomaraswaray. 
‘Angel and Titan’, l.c., p. 374: "The designations Asura and De%-a may be applied to one ana 
the same 'Person* according to the mode of operation.'*. 

R. Shamasastry, 'V^ic Iconography*, JISOA, vol. X. p. So. 
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>v.th Ills face down, the falle,, Asura.. H.s ..v^lordjvistyadlnpat.) is Brahma 


Brahma.** "In the centra of the building; let him place an offeriiiK (bali) for Brahma 

and Vastospati conjointly" {•Maim Smrti’. III. H'l). 

In his bcniKii as|)ect, Vastospati is the protector of the home (‘NirukU’, X. 
IG)*'. He assumes all .sliapes“: he is Rudra*'; such is Ins Asura-power. spread 
out on earth, where liis realm coincides with that of Ai^ni witli wlioin lie is 
identical in es:;encc. 

Agni's sphere is the earth“. He is the giver and protector of dwellings 
(grhapati, vusaka. etc.)*' the radiant (vasu) among tlic gods'*. Tlie Vasu.s. the 
sparkling ones, are the eight gods causing the mortals ti> abide (vas); the terrestrial 
region is their sphere of action (B.B. \'I. 1. -. b). Agni and also Indra^', 
Prajapati, Soma and other gods are invoked as givers of dwellings, all the Vasils’", 
all these divinities have tlieir station in the Va.stumandala. Under whatever name 
the Vastnpurusa is known, his form on earth is square. This form is liis, as far 
as he is Yama, Death, the Dharmaraja whose city is squ.ire. Its squareness was 
made use of by Visvakarma, the archetypal architect, as the shaix' of tlie first 
ornament he gave to manifestation. 

Vastospati is the lord of the building and the Earth is the mistress of the 
house”. She is the .soil; on her he leaves his impress and she reccive.s his seed. 
This is the meaning enacted in the rites of .sowing the .seeds, etc. (aiikurarpana) and 
of depositing the germ (garbhadhana). From the inception to the completion of 
tlie building, the indwelling divinity is worsliipped by the rites of architecture. 
"The wise man, who lias taken a vow to consecrate a building, should jxrform 
the rites, beginning with the worship of \’astu and ending with that of the Vasus". 


” "Vasioijpati (Lord of the- vastiO—V'aNtu is derived from the radical ‘vas’ iiieiiiiiiiK to 
Mweir—is the lord or protector of the house.*’ 

*Brhad Devatii', II. 44 (Macdoncll, p. 42I. “But because bdng in the middle (sphere) he 
granting an abode (vaslu) to the world, protects it, therefore the son of Urvasi (Vasi^jha) 
l)roclaim$ biin to be Vastospati’*. 

Vastospati as protector of the house: RW VII. 54. 1 ; 5v i ; AV. VI. ; ; 'Tailt. 
Saiph.* m. 4. 10. i ; Ap. S. S. VI. 28. 8 ; Par. Gr. S, III. 4. ; ; Hiranyakesiu (SBE. XXX) 

I. 8. 28. 

RV. VII. 55. 1. Par Gr. S. III. 4. 7. 

‘Taitt. Saqih.*, Ill, 4. lo. 4. 

‘Nirukta*, VII. 5. 

RV. I. 60. 4 : VI. 16. 24 : V. 6. 1.2 : V. 7. 0 ; V. S. i ; VI. 48. 8-9. 

‘Alt. Br.’, I. 5. 28. 

" y^' Prajapati. Soma. Agni. Dhatr. are invoked as Grhapati, Ap. S, S. XXI. 

II. 2. and 8. 

” RV. I. to. 4. Vasu is the giver or cause of dwelling (mv.isakarana bhuta) 


«r 
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(‘Mahanirvanatantra’, XIII. 178-179). The temple is dedicated as the residence 
(vasaya) of divinity (ib. 245)’*. 

Unknown in its own form, its name as yet not defined prior to resting there 
Existence has come to earth; fallen from the Principle, swelled with pride, it had 
become all filling; unprincipled as it is, it creates disorder and defeats its aim; 
accepts defeat on coming to earth, its valour proved and spent, it sinks down and 
receives name and definition. Sunk to the bottom, it reclines there, rests and 
sleeps securely in its reintegrated identity; lost to the world, sunk to the ground, 
absorbed and one with it; and from then onward at the same time, for all time' 
till the dissolution of the very ground on which it rests it is one with the gods who 
have defeated the un-principled Bhuta Existence and settled on it, so that while it 
carries them, they carry it on, each in its proper place and time. Existence, rid 
of Itself, of its assertiveness (ahamkara, the principle of individuation, which 
grows into the all-filling, destructive Asura-bhava) becomes the support and covers 
the extent of the \'astu, an image of ordered manifestation. Vastu now is its name 
Its image is that of the Purusa, the place of reference in which man beholds the 
identity of macrocosm and microcosm. On its appeased being and form spread 
out on the ground be sets up the temple, the monument of his own transformation. 
Its superstructure points to the origin of the primeval descent; it is undone 
by the ascent step by step, shape by shape, along the body of the temple. This 

body once more, in the concrete form (murti), made bv art, is that of the Purusa 
anseD. ' * * 


In the final rite of Vastuhooia^ the Acirya 
Vabudeva. ‘Kasyapasilpa’, III. 17. 


circumambulates the fire in honour 


of 
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THE GODS AS CONSTITUENTS OF THE ‘BODY’ OF 

THE \'aSTUPURUSA 

The \’a<tu]nirusa. once laid on the ground, is measured out m squares, from 
cist to west, witli the course of the sun. from li-ht to darkness. He is one and 
omniform: all the possibilities of existence are disp!a\ed in the tranquiihly of his 
recumlxut state. Each is divine bv nature, an essence established at its proper 
place and has the name of a f-od. Their sum total is the Asura; their multiplicity 
is held bv their place of reference which is the X'astupurusa, resurrected and 
transformed. Ho is the deity ‘ab intra’, the Asur.i with his face down, .sunk into 
the ground, and one with it; and resurrected, facing upward with all his powers 
laid open in their proper place, his hands joined in ‘anjalimudr.V,^' in evitenuil 
worship of the Supreme and undivided principle where lies his origin and which 
he now reflects, its ‘image’ on the earth. Space and time arc its measure and 
form its body. It is squ ire. similarly, each power or divinity is laid out in squares 
(pada); their total is tlie X'astnpurusamandala. of tM or Bl squares, according to 
its fitness for Br'ilinianas and Ksalriyus. Forty-five Devatas occupy the body of 
the Vastupurus.i; they cover his extent, they are hi.s limbs and vital parts and 
their sum total is the Wistupuru.sa with whom it is co-extensive. Their number 
necessarily is the same in the Va.stupui usamandala of (14 or Hi or any of the other 
numbers of squares; only the extent allotted to each, differs, but not their relative 
position in the plan.'* This allows certain variations also within each of the two 
leading types. Some of these, found in several texts, are shown on pp. 8G-HH." 

The centre is the place of Brahma and 44 Devatas are grouped around it. 
The Bralimasthana, the nucleus of the niandala, invariably extends over four squares 
in tlie Manduka and over nine squares in the l’arama.sayika plan. It is the root 
of each Vastu while the other Devatas hold the ground around it and face it in 

” In Saiva tradition, Vaslospati is Isana (‘Paurapikavastusantiiirayoga’, fol. 24) siuik into 
the ground, he is Vastudeva who dwells at Patala (the nether worlds)', the iipholder of the 
earth (fol. 25). The Vastu-deva is the Vastu-naga, the support of all architecture (‘Nagara’; 
see Pan VU); he is worshipped as a goldt-u sen>enl. His double nature, one with tlie Godheaii, 
uunianifcst, is ophidian ; manifest he is the God of gods, liina, Siva, wliosc image is the bull 
(vrsa). The ‘Vasmmuktavali’, pp. i 46 - 47 . therefore prescribes the installation of tlie golden 
serpent; and north of it the Vrsa-Vastu, made of gold, (also: ‘Vastu-sautipravoga’. fol. 10). 

Tbe golden images of bull and serpent represent the twofold nature of the golden image 
of the Ptirusa (Re. the bull and the serpent, cf. the Greek god Zeus). As an ‘aiitliropomorphic’ 
image, the Vastupuruja shines like gold, has 4 faces ami 4 hands, holds rosary and water 
vessel, IS Vastubrahma (cf. the ‘dhyaua’ of Brahma, ‘Jliinasara’, VII. 155-162) • in his 
rajasika aspect he is beheld as ferocious, holding a mace, trident, axe and skull-staff ; he is 

of 'foath to his enemies (‘Mahanirvapatantra’, XIII, 
So annedVastopumja (for inst. ‘Prayoga-Parijata’, pp. 94.96, s'!. 35) are 

nhn'lf'i” ‘f'o man^ala of Si squares to each Devata. whereas in the 

p an of 64 squares, half squares or isosceles right angled triangles accommodate the entities 

tk »' "" •» of 


note xo 


The namesof the divinities are given in the ParamaMvin plan on p. 32 ; see also Part II 
0. Paramasayin, the Supreme Recumbent’, denotes the deity 'ab intra’. 
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two borders, of wliich the sum is three squares or units wide. Surrounding the 
immutable centre, the rule applicable to the triple rows around it is that 12 Devatas 
form its inner rim, the Irorder of the Brahmasthana, and 32 Devatas are stationed 
along the perimeter of the \'astumandal,i and form its outer rim. The whole of 
the outermost row is invariably occupied by the 3'2 Devatas, who are therefore 
called Prakara Devatas or Pada Devatas; enclosing the \astumandala, or occupy, 
ing all the squares along its outline. 1 + 12-^32 entities are thus stationed in the 
centre and around it. Their number and position give their meaning and form 
the body of the \astupurusa (Figs. 1-7). 

The plots which are assigned to the various divinities are not of equal size, in 
the various plans. 45 entities are accommodated variously in G4 or 81 units. The 
immutable relation is the proportion between the centre, the Brahmasthana, and 
the total square. Fixed also is the number of the 32 marginal gods. It allows 
one square to each of the marginal gods in the plan of 81 units, whereas a division 
by the main diagonals, of the squares situated in the corners meets the contingency 
of distributing 32 in 28, by halving the squares along the diagonals, in the comers. 

The number of squares assigned to the various divinities varies in the different 
plans. It makes the demarcation between the two borders a shifting one, now 

TYPES OF THE \'.\STUPURU.SAMA^’PAL.\’* 
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Visvakarmaprakasa, V. 8 -io. 
Malsyapura^, CCLIII, 47-48. 
Brhat ^iphita, LII. 55-s6. 
Isanasivagurudcvapaddhati, Pt. Ill, 

ch. XXVII. 4-12. 
Kaniikagama, XVII. 45 - 47 . 
Samaranganasutradh^a, XI. 21-25. 
SilparatDa, VI. 35 - 44 - 
VisvakarmaridyaprakaM, I. 75-76. 
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U) MA.\puK.\: B 

Hayawrsapancaratra, VIII. 150-164. 
.^gnipurana, XL. 2-!3. 

Saradatilaka, HI. 8-9. 

Vastuudya, W. 45- 


’* The Vastupurnjamap^ala on p. 32 is 


the ParamaMyin plan "A”. 
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TIIK auDS AS coNSTin i'NTS i>i- Till- ‘uouv’ .n-' nil*: V.\SVri‘l'UI'SA 

exirmilin- tlic outer Ixmlcr -I) and then a-aiii eontraaed vvilhiii its limits 

of one uiiifs lcn:^th (l-'i-s. d, 7 | .>r else, some only of the more centrally situated 


Siiiiill 



(5) Man'pCk.^ : C 
VasturajavallaWia, II. 15. 
SaraUutitaka, III. 



mm 



(4) MandCka : I) 
Mayaiitata, VII. 4.VS7. 
VaMuvidyj, IV. .^6. 
Manasara. VII. S.vno. 



(5) Paraua&\yin: a (6) Paramasayin: B 

Visvakannaprakya, V. 54*65. Saniaran^aiusutradhaTa^ XI. 1*14. 

Ephai Satphita, LII. 42*54. Tantrasaniuccaya, 1 . i, 6o-6;. 

Matsyapurapa, CCUII. 25-35. 

I^nasivagurudevapaddhati, III. 

ch. XXVII. 35. 

Mauasollasa, II. ch. Ill, i. 73-87. 

Visvakarmavidyaprakaia, I. 66-70, 

Paurapikav^tu&ntiprayoga, 

The sources for the drawing of each arc noted against it. 

The black field is the Brahmasthana. Closely set parallel lines show the plots of 4 of 
the inner divinities whereas the broken oblique lines mark the S plots assigned to the eight 


























































































THE }tINDU TEMPLE 


‘Padadevatls’" encroach upon the inner border (Fiijs. 2, 6). The simplest solution 
is shott-n in the Paramasayika plan (Fig. 7) and similarly, in the Mandfika plan 
(Fig. 3): its opposite, though analogous application is in tiic Manduka plan (Fig. 1). 
All the other plans are more intricate. 

The total width of both the borders is three units, in either of the two plans. 
The variations affect the inner border of two units width and introduce, proceeding 
from the centre, in the main directions the following rhythms in the plan of 
squares : 

1 ;1 :2; 1 :2 :1. and in that of 81 squares : l'.^ :1:2; 1'; :*2 :1; whereas an 
exchange of rhvthms takes place and an addition of further ones towards the 
comer, in plan.s like Figs. 2, 5. The Brahmasthana is wreathed by different 
rh}'thmical movements. They clasp its square and leave it unaffected. 



(7) Par.\mas\\yin : C” 

Mayaniata, VII. sS. 

A^ipur^n» XCIII. 31. 
Visnusaiphila, XII. 52*6o. 
lianasivagurudcvapaddhati, Pt. I. 

ch. XI. 40. 

Kamikagdfna, XVII. 48-50. 
Kasyapasilpa, II. 2-to. 
Visturajavallabha, II. 13. 

Silparatsa, VI. 43-46. 

Maaasara, VII. 110-125. 

Prayogaparij a ta, V astuhom avidhi, 

3 - 14 - 


Brahma in the centre is one; he occupies the position from the heart to the 
belly of the Vastupurusa; the Brahmasthana in the \ astu is the vital centre, in 
and around which are the Mahamarmas; it is the equivalent to the Brahmapura, 
in man, the microcosm. (‘Chand. Up.' VIII. 1. l.)“ The place of realisation of 


further "inner divinities". The areas occupied by the 32 outer divinities, the Padadevatas, 

arc left blank. . -*i. 

The 'Slradatilaka*, III. 8. comtn. gives the meaning of Manduka, the Yogapitha ; its 

dcscrintion however is not given in detail, Manduka B or C would answer it. ^ • *1,^ 

The same names are given of the East-West and of the South-North lines (sira-sira) in tne 

^Viivakarmapraka^*, V. 22 f. and the Br. S. Comm. ; cf. p. 54 « 

The divinities who are meant to occupy one Pada (square) only of the outer border.^ ^ 
•*A further varietv of the ParamaSyin plan is prescribed in the Tantraraja-iamra , 
XXX. 11-14. The 4 main inner divinities occupy 3 squares each, and the remaining h inner 

dmoities, 2 squares each. , , , , 

The ‘Mahanirvanatantra\ XIII. 49 . prescribes as mandaU for the worship of the Vastu 
nurusa, a square of one cubit side length, with a lotus in the 4 central squares and the 12 
foUowers of the Vastudaitya arouud it. This square of i 6 units is similar to ? . 

“ The images here are similar though not identical ; cf. the lotus in the city of f«hman . 
The lotus. s\-mbol of manifestation, is also drawn in the centre of the \ astnraandata 
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THE GODS AS CONSTITI-ENTS OF THE ‘HODY' OF THE VASTHPORHSA 

the Supreme Brahman, the e-entre of the Vastupurusa. is assigned i,'’','! 

is the effected (karva) Brahman; this is the subtle state of manifestation which in 
ontological hierarchy is i.rior to manifestation. The place of Brahman 
sthana) corresponding to Brahinapura in the universe is the Hiranyagarbha, the 


manifestation. i l n i - 

The centre the place of the unconditioned Brahman, is represented by Hrabina, 

the Regent of that place. Radiating from the centre is its effulgence, the light of 
all suns that ever shone and which in repeated cycles illuminate this uni^rse. 
This light of all suns is carried bv the Regents of 12 Suns, the Adityas. Their 
names are given. In name, it will Ik- seen, they reduce themselves to 8, their 
Vedic number; four of them, in the corners, appearing in ‘pairs’". The 
other four occupy one full side eacli of the Brahinasthana, or surround it 
altogetlier. The light is carried across tliis inner border and to the outer rim witli 
its four orients in the middle of each side. In the centre is the dark source of all 
light, the superluniinous darkness, the central point beyond all time, located in 
the square {2* or .T) of the Brahinasthana; it radiates from there and its radiance 
proceeds through all the stations of the Regents of sun and stars, placed on the 
body of the Vastupurusa which is the square Vastumandala. From the centre 
beyond time, and around it, is displayed cyclical time in its sections, in its units 
of davs, months and years and in the cycles in which the different courses of sun 
and moon are adjusted. Laid out around the Brahmasthana, collateral witli the 
centre, all these times are simultaneous, in one duration, supernal time. But in 
the outer border, proceeding to the right (pradaksina) the succession of time is 
parcelled out in the stations of the Regents of the Naksatras, etc.; their houses are 
in the squares of the outer rim. 

Of the 12 inner divinities, Arj’aman, Vivasvan, Mitra and Mahidhara are 
assigned large plots, on the four sides of the Brahmasthana, beginning from the 
East'*; whereas pairs of divinities, Saxitr and Savitra, Indra and Indrajava, Rudra 
and Rudrajaya", Apa and Apavatsa reside at the comer squares, or their halves 


(•Mahaoirvaflatantra’. XIII. 54) ; Brahni.i issues on a lotus from the navel of the Puruja. This 
IS the place of ‘Brahmanatmasaipbhava’ {‘Tantra-Samuccaya’, I. i. 62). The Brahm-isthaiia 
lies between the heart and the belly of tlic Va-stupnnija, this is the ‘daMfigiila’ (Sankaricarya 
.“''f^.^^taropanisad', III.) from the navel, the scat of ‘manas’ (mind), to the heart, the seat 
ot buddhi (intellect) in man, the microcosm. 

" In relation to Brahman, the Supreme Principle, the diagram of the Vastupurusa as 
Hiran^g^ bh^"'^ ’ to Vir.ij. the central squares corresponding to the 

etc is from East to South, 

Light* R^v ofArj-aman. Marici is 

I. xJi'!VS'’£'pSi^^ 3^i the ■Geredapuri,.,.. 
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from the south*east corner onward. The four corner divinities, but for those in 
the north-west are procreatively related and conduct from the inner to the outer 
rim the light which comes from the centre**. 

Aryaman is vender sun {‘Taitt. Samh.’, 11. 3. 4. 1); \'ivasvan is Martanda, 
the mortal form of Brahman, whom “Aditi bore hitherward into repeated birth 
and death” (RV. X. 7*2. 9), Mitra, the Sun, is an Aditya” and Mahidhara 
or Prthividhara, "the upholder of the earth”, is Ananta {‘Samarahganas.’, 
XIV. 11-31) who is Visnu”, the Sun. and all it brings to light. Visnu as Ananta, 
the Serpent, supports the universe on his head (‘Visnupurana’, II. V); from below 
he upholds the earth, the level from which the temple rises. It is here then that 
the \ astupurusa. the existential Purusa, has his identity most fully established 
by the likeness of the Yajna-pumsa, who is Visnu (yajnamurti; S.B. I. 2 . 5 . 1-6). 
Vastu is also Dhara, the upholder of the earth, and in this function he is one of the 
8 Vasus (‘Bhagavatapurana’) who cause the world to abide (vas), so that m 
Mahidhara, north of the Brahmasthana, the Vastupurusa is most firmly fixed in 
his nature*’. It is here that he is most firmly set and presided over by Visnu 
who, according to Tantra, is the Regent of the ‘below’ just as Brahma whose place 
is in the centre is the Regent of the ‘above’”. In the Vastu. the diagram of the 
hierarchy of manifestation and of its ordered existence, the vertical direction is 
symbolised in the centre, where the ‘above’ is projected from Mahidhara to 
Brahma. Along this vertical axis, Siva stood when the goat-Asura fell down at 
his feet. 

The sun in the intermediate directions carries the light from the centre to 
the corners. Savitr stationed in the south-east, is the sun (S.B. VI. 3. 1. 19), 


The couples of Adityas here are not to be taken as being bom in pairs. The second 
name of each pair has no place among the Adityas, nor independence. It is a hyjwstMis of 
its leading name. This is made clear by the identifications of the names of the Devatas, in the 
'Samarinuanasutradhara', XIV. 11-31. The Vedic number of the Aditj-as is 7 or 8 (RV. X. 
72. S). Two and two sons were bom of Aditi ; in addition to the 8 sons of Aditi, tbe^Rudras, 
Vasus. Maruts, etc., are also designated as .\dityas. In the S.B. XI. 6. 3. 8 ; ‘Bf. Ar. Up., 
IV, 9. 5, and in general later acceptance the number of the Adityas is 12. They are knoivn 
generally as presiding over the 12 months of the year ; Dr. Shamasastri, 'The Adityas’, 'Indian 
Antiquary'. Vol. XLI. p. 290. and in ‘The World Cycle’. JISOA. vol. XI. p. ri 7 . considers 
them as lords of the intercalary months in a cycle of eclipses. 

•' The two Adilyas, Mitra and Varuna, are located in the Vastu c\o^ to each other. As 
Mitra means life which the sun gives, so is Varupa here its dark side, with its potentialities of 
decay and disease. 

*• 'I&nasivagurudevapaddhati', III. ch. V. 9. , . ■ .u. 

*’ In a ijcripheral sense, Ananta or Sesa, is the Vastunaga, the “serpent of the site , w-n 
moves around everj- building site. In this concept, the movement of the Vastunap is associated 
with that of the Vastupurusa, as Carawastu or movable Vastu ; underlying buildings, etc., 
which are used for temporar>- purposes, such as serve in the performance of a definite ^ 
for the houses of men. For such purposes, time as movement encompasses the e.vtent or 
Vastupurusa and makes him revolve along with it. ('Vastuvidya’, VII. 2-6 ; and Bhu ana 
pradipa', IV-XII, transl. by X. K. Basu, in 'Canons of Orissan Architecture). In the latter 
work it is enjoined that the body of the snake being divided into 8 (or 9) ^ual parts, nea , 
heart, stomach, navel, knee, chin, ankle and tail, the foundation stone should be placed at tne 
heart or stomach ; the door also is to be placed at the heart or stomach of the serpent. 

I. P. Part III. ch. XXVII, 71 f. 
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tlic Imoeller Savitra—“inasiiiucli as S.ivitr saw tlicin tiu-y are called 

(<;B VI d 1 l)_is tlie bodv of libation-mantras, or the mother of the Udas 

IJcordinK to'the 'san,ari„Kanasutradl.ara'. In this text, Sae.tr ts equated witl, 
Gaiiea. ^Gaiifia is the celestial current (pravaha) of all the Saktis, fJ’l " 
sunUotal of all Power the 8 \'asus originated (‘Mahanirvana-Tantra . Xlll. lo4). 

In the ‘Rainuyana’7.'27. 34, Savitr is the eighth \asu. _ - r 

Filiation, or hypostasis of the female principle, associates Apa, the 
the north-cast, with Apavatsa. Apa. in the ‘Samaranganasutradliara is identihed 
with the Himrdava and Apavatsa with his daughter Uma. Indra hgures as Aditya 
of the south-weit. Indra is also the Lokap.ila of the East; placed in the outer 
border he is there generally callc-d Mahendra. the great Indra; this name however 
is given to him aIso_as Aditya {‘\asturajavallabha’l. Rudra and Rajayaksman 
hold the position of Adityas in the north-west. 

The Padadevatas, the divinities stationed all round the iierimeter {viskainbha ; 
■Silparatna’, VT. are regents of the Naksatras and are led by the warders 
of the four regions of space, the Lokapalas” : Mahendra in the east, Yama in 
the south, Varuna in tlie west and Soma in the north (Sayana on AV. I. 31. 1). 
They are stationed in the middle of each side whereas the corners are occupied by 
the regents of the intermediate directions”. The Astadikpalas, the Warders of 
the 8 regions are according to the ‘Amarakosa’, etc., beginning from tlie east: 
Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrti, Varuna, Marut. Kuvera and Ls.ina. In the Vastu, 
Kuvera figures under Soma’s name as Lokapala of the North”. Tsana however 
does not appear in all the treati.ses as the regent of the north-east. Agni holds 
this position in most of the earlier texts”. 

The East is the quarter of the gods and tliev are led bv Agni” (S.B. III. 1. 1. 
7; 'Tail Samh.’ I. 8. 7. 1) and are ‘'Agni eyed” (S.B. V. 2. 4. fi). 


” Vi$kat]iblia is used here in its two-fold sense, as the central mass of lielu and 
the perimeter of the square place. 

” The Lokapalas arc called VTistudevatas by the Jainas. 

” Adityas and Lokapalas, Vasus, Rudras and Manits li.ave all sent their representatives 
to settle in the Vastu. Their specific function there, as -Aditya and I^okapala, etc., is sliown 
by their position. Adityas moreover are also regents of stars (nakjatra), the houses of the 
moon ; the star of Aryaman is Purva Phdlguni and that of Mitra. Anuradhii. Mitra at the same 
lime presides over the winter solstice.—The names of the .Adityas are variously given in the 
later texts. 

” This is according to the list of identifications in the ‘Samaraiigaijasutradhrira’, where 
the necessary substitution of Soma is made in the adjacent field, for Bliallala, the holder of the 
aescent, Siva.—'Manu Satphita’, V. 96, enumerates both, Kuvera and Soma. In Vistii- 
^stra, Soma, Kuvera and Bhallala-Soma, are neighbours in the middle of the northern side ; 
they are adjacent aspects of one entity. Bhallata-Siva corresi>onJs to Isfina-Siva in the north¬ 
east corner. 


”I^a is not included in the enumeration of Lokapiilas in the 'Mami-Snirti': Indra 
Agni, Yama, Surya, Vanipa, Vayu, Kubera, Soma. 

V^tu-sastra adds ISna-Siva in the north-east and assigns the middle of the north to 
^ma-Kuvera and to Bhallata-Soma Siva. Iwna is one of Agni’s nine forms. Vahni (Agni) 
IS nara (Siva) according to *Samara&ga9asutradhara\ 1. c. 

Agni (Sikhin) u> the regent of the north-cast according to Bfliat Samhita, LII ax 
vidy^SSr ‘Samariiugapasutradh 5 ra‘, 'Tantrasamuccaya’, ‘Visvakanm- 
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Wlitre Isiina is stationed in the north-east, Agni is stationed in the south¬ 
east. The one or the otlier comer of the east, is assigned to him in the Vastu 
but the cardinal point is held by Mahendra_ and by Aditya (Surj’a). Isana is a 
form and name of Agni (S.B. VI. 1. 3.17), Isana is the sun with its rays. There¬ 
fore Isana is lord of all tlie quarters (AV. XV. 1. 5), and is stationed particularly 
in the north-east, the most auspicious of the intermediate regions. Tsana is an 
.\ditya as is Parjanya, adjacent to himjn the east, Jayanta and Mahendra, the 
I./jkapala of the east, and next to him Aditya, who is Surya, the Sungod, Lord 
of Planets.’’ They constitute the potency of Agni as the Celestial Fire in the 
quarter of the gods; it radiates forth in the names and the presence of many suns. 

Tlie remaining divinities in the east are some of the ‘sparkling gods’, the 
Vusus; they are the activity of the light on earth; they cause the world to abide; 
others are the forms, under which it abides; cosmic order and Righteousness, 
Dhama, and Desire, Kama. The functioning of celestial light (Aditya) and its 
activity on earth (Vasu) coincide in some of the Padadevatas. Indra, the Aditya, 
is chief of the Vasus, he is the Vasu of the gods (S.B. I. 6. 4. 2); and is the 
Ksatra ($.B. V. 1. 1. 11), the Regnum on earth. Aditya, Lord of Planets, is 
necessarily also one of the 8 Vasus (8.B. XI. 6. 3. 6). Satya, who is stationed 
next to him, is Dhanna ('Samarahganasutradhara’, XIV. 1. c.) the Order of things; 
his son is Kama, Desire, likened to the burning flame of fire (Kama is Agni; A.V. 
VI. 3(). 3), placed under the name of Bhrsa (S.S. XIV. 16-17) to the right of 
Dharma. Antariksa, the mid-region, one more of the 8 Vasus (S.B. XI. 6. 3. 6), 
occupies the next position. 

The south-east comer is held by Agni where Isana occupies the north-east. 
Where Agni is stationed in the north-east, the south-east corner is the place of 
Vayu; Agni and Vayu are interchanged, each of them being a Vasu : Agni (Anala) 
moreover is the son of Vayu (Anila). Movement (Vayu from ‘va’, to go, to move) 
gives birth to fire, the terrestrial fire, Agni as Vasu, and it is in this capacity, 
as world protector, that Agni is assigned to the south-east (Mbh. Adi. 67. 18-25)”. 

The South is the region of the ancestors. The door to their world is in the 
south-east (S.B. III. 1. 1. 7; III. 6. 4. 12, etc.). The gods in the south are led 
by Yama (‘Taitt. Samh.’ I. 8. 7).*' Yama, the Lokapala, the fatal aspect of Agni 
($.B. VII. 2. 1. 10), is Death, the son of Vivasvan Martanda. His filiation is 
shown in the Vastu; he is placed by the side of Vivasvan. He is flanked by 
divinities associated with the Ancestors (pitr) and by divinities of evil portent. 


Isa (Isana) is the regent of the N.E. according to ‘Visnudharmottara’, II. ch. XXIX, v. 
20-23 ; the ‘Vispudhamiottara’ gives the list of the Pada-Devatas twice ; the second time, v. 24, 
ihey are referred to as Stars. 

” Parjanya is also one of the nine forms of Agni (S.B. VI. i. 3. 15). He is the youngest 
of the Adit>'as {‘Harivaipsa’). Jayanta, according to the ‘Samaranganasulradhara’, 1 . c., is 
Kusyapa, father of the Adityas. 

” The Vasus are: Fire, Earth, Wind, Air, Sun, Heaven, Moon, Stars (S.B. XI. 6. 3. 6) 
.md under corresponding names in the ‘Mahabharata, Pur^as’ and 'Amarako§a’: Agni, Anala, 
Dhara, Vastu, Apa, Anila, Prana, Pravasa, Vibhavasu, Arka, Savitf, Vistju, Do§a, Pratyu§a, 
Soma, Dropa, Dhruva. 

”S.B. VIII. 6. I. 17. connects the south with Vajii. Here as elsewhere, the cosmolog)’ 
of the Vastu is a condensed ‘residue’ from the several descriptions. 
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Nearest to the south-east corner, is PiKan, the Asiira lI^V. V. ol. 11) .mri Aditya 
(RV 1 4^- 1) i he is the lord and .euardi.ui of roads (R\ , \ 1. 4'd. the shepheid 
of the universe who never loses an aninuil (AW Will. '2. '4) and who yives 
prosperity (A.B. 111. I. 4. lil). So Death is introduced hy I nsaii, the 

P.svchopoin[>os. 

At the end of the southern quarter, in tlie south-west resitle the I itns, t!ie 
Fathers (‘Br Sainh.’, etc.) or Nirrti, who is destruction, dee-oinposition, the exit 
from life (AV. I, dl, ‘2; XIV. 2. V. 2. d. d). Between Pusan and Nirrti, 

Yama is flanked bv Wt.itlia wlio is Adharnia, the negation of Dhanii.i, necessary 
as its opposite, an' attendant tlierefore of tlie vSun wlio shines on j^ood and evil. 
Nirrti’s husband is Adharnia; her son is Blirh^-araja. Grhaksata who is Budha 
(Mercury), and Gandharva who is Narada“*. messenger between >;(k1s and men, 
and who promotes discord between them, are the lesser j^ods in the .south, the 
region of the Fathers and of Death. Mfga (Capricornus). the solstitial door of 
winter corresponds to the north in the year, but to the south with regard to the 
course of the sun in the sky'” ; here has the as|xrct of Ananta, the Serjient; 
adjacent to Nirrti in the south-west corner, he points, 'pradaksina', towards the 
west, the quarter of Serpents (S.B. III. 1. 1. 7). The o|)!iidian character, in the 
west, of tlie deity 'ab intra’ is cast off in the region of Soma, tlie sphere of formation 
until the station of Isana is reached in llie north-east. 

Varuna, tlie son of Aditi (RV. X. 72. 8), is the protector of the West. When 
contrasted with Mitra, the non-proceeding \'anma is the [lower of darkness'". 
He is identical to the dread form of Agni. This Agni becomes Varuna in the 
evening; in the morning, rising he becomes Mitra (A.\'. XIII. d. Id). In tlie 
Vastu, Varuna rules in the West, over the outer border, whereas Mitra’s place 
is next to the centre, contiguous with the Brahmasthana. The road leads, in the 
outer rim, along the dark we.st, to the north, the quarter over which rules tlie 
Moon, which is the quarter of men (S.B. III. 1.1.7; III. (i. 4. 12). 

Among the acolytes of Varuna, Sosana, 'DrA’ing up’, and Papayaksman, 
Consumption, are constant evils. The afflictions that proced from his inauspicious 
aspect go as far as tlie north-west corner, where Roga is stationed ; he is Disease, 
the Shortener of life (anavms, ‘ Visnudharmottara, 1. c.) according to that branch, 
of the tradition to which belong the ‘Brhatsamliita’, and other texts. Sosana, 
Emaciation and Withering up, is Saturn (Sanaikara) and his saturnine agent is 
Papayaksman, Con.sumption.'*’ 

Danvarika, the Gate.kee|)er is Nandin, and Puspadanta. tlie flower-tusked, 
js here Garuda'” and they are the \ ahanas, the former of Siva, the latter of \'isnu! 


rihara * ‘SamaranganasiHra- 

PP Syrabolismc du Zodiaque chez les PythaRoriciens*. 'f. T.’ ig:,8, 

1. c,, pp, A79, 4oq. 

n,i.<o the ciir« of consumption, liad been brought on Soma the Moon hv 
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In the Vastu they are stationed on eitlicr side of Sugriva, who is Manu, son of 
Vivasvan Martanda and brother of Yama. Manu is the primordial and universal 
law-giver, the prototype of ‘man’ (Manu, Manava). His place is midway between 
\irrti and Varuna, whereas next to Varuna, Asura is stationed, whom the 
\ isnudharmottara |1. c.) designates as Yaksa. This great and principial power 
is Ralm. The ‘Hayasirsapancaratra’ 156) names it Ardha-Vastu; it is the 

other half, where Existence, \’astu, is the one half. Its station in the Vastu- 
mandala however is but one amongst the 45 Vedic divinities, \astu is extension; 
Rahu is duration. The two are brothers. “The wife of Kasyapa gave birth to 
two sons : Ralm and \'astu; the head of the former was cut off by Visnu and the 
latter was laid low on the earth by the gods" {‘Saradatilaka’, III. 2. Comm.). 

The North of the Vastu is protected by Soma, who is the Lord of Naksatras 
and \'asu, Lokapala and Aditya in one. This is the region of the birth of form; 
here the serpents emerge, Naga who is Vasuki, and Argala who is Bhujaga having 
cast their skin; Soma-Kuvera is the Lord of wealth, Soma, the Moon with the lance 
of his rays is Bhalla^; they are flanked by Mukhya on the one side and by Aditi 
and Diti on the other. Mukhya is Visvakarman, the maker of all form, who is 
Vidhata; Aditi, the boundless, and Diti, the bounded, are both wives of Kasyapa, 
who is called Jayanta in the \'astu; the one is the mother of the Adityas, the other 
of the Daityas; production ‘per artem’—Visvakarman—and by nature—Aditi and 
Diti—occupy the north, the region of Soma, pradaksina-wise between the regions 
of death and life, west and east. They are all connected, follow one upon the 
other, as stages of realisation, and they remain present in the plan. 

Outside the Vastu, in the eight directions, having position but no plots, are 
stationed homeless presences*" : §ar\’a-Skanda in the east, Aryaman in the south, 
Jnnbhaka in the west, and in the north, Pilipinja. Sarva-Skanda are aspects of 
Agni; Sana is the 6er>’ essence in the Waters, Skanda is the ninth form of Agni 
(Kumara)'** or, also he is said to be the son of Adbhuta Agni (Mbh. Vana. 225. 2), 
Aryaman guards the south and in this position he is the chief of the Pitrs. The 
story of Jnnbhaka (Jnnbhika) is told in the ‘Mahabharata’ (Udyoga Parva 9. 60-63). 
He was created by the gods as a great being to destroy Vrtra; for Vrtra had fought 
with Indra whom he whirled into his mouth. Jrmbhika is the Yawn; Vrtra 
yawned and out leapt Indra. From this time on, Jrmbhika is part of breathing. 
The identity of Varuna ‘ab intra’ with Ahi-Vrtra is confirmed by Jrnibhaka, being 
stationed in front of the side of the Vastu which is ruled over by Varuna, and 
outside it. like his yawn itself and carried there by breath (asu), the breath of the 
Asura who is Varuna : and also Rahu; placed outside, a sign of fatigue and relaxa¬ 
tion in which is release “from the jaws of the monster’’. Pilipinja in the north, 
incites the Moon (pil-pinja), the Protector of the north, to the continual shaping of 
living forms. 


For the worship of Hari (Vi^nu) and Durga, the 45 Devatis have to be worshipped. 
For the temple of other divinities, the eight outside divinities have to be added. (‘Tantrasamuc- 
taya’, I. i. 68-69), the four on the sides and the four in the comers (see p. 32). 

'®* S.B. VI. I. 3. It. Siva as Sarva presides over the east, (AV. XV. 5. 2) ; Sarva is 
one of the"eight manifestations of Siva. Skanda is Siva’s fire-born son, 'Kumara', the boy. 
‘Cuba’, the mysterious. 
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This continuing i.roccduro tiolds the corner position in the nortli-east under 
tlie name of Caraki (from ‘car', to move). The |K)vvers stationed in the corners 
are all female; the driving force tiut is in e.icli two -idjacent sides, is stationed 
outside, let loose so as to avert such evil as nii.elll lietall the place hv the weaknesses 


e-orrespoiidinu to its own i.roiK.-nsities. X'idriri, the Kendin:.i .me, is stationed in 
the south-east. I’utaiia, the ‘corpse’ of a demoness, -uards the south-west eoinei 
and Faparaksasi, the evil fiend, is active in the north-west. The corner positions 
are defensive ones. The enerj-y (.^akti) wliich is active there is horn o the nieetin,.; 
ot two dirtcretU directions, each with its own impulse. This is discharged at tlic 
corners to combat an ass.iiilt from evils akin to itself in nature. 

Tile outside entities on each side, on the other hand, are exponents of the 
nature of each of the sides; it would k- dangerous to leave the \ aslu .so exposed. 
It is defended at the corners, at the tniiiin;; ixiints, by the demonesses who haw 
come out of it and who. by remaining outside, defend the order of existence against 

disruption and decay. 

\'iewed from the centre, where Brahma is stationed, the twelve inner and 
thirty two outer .yods have their place in due order; it is assii:ned to them by a 
two-fold movement, from the centre, in cxpandiii” rliytlims, and aroniid it, 
peripherally. Their number, foi ty-hve, is not a .square one; their plots are 
allotted to them aaording to various patterns consistent with their importance and 
position. Only the Bralimastliana remains unclianj»ed as .square power of two. 
and square jiower of three respectively, in the V.istu of (14 or Si squares. It is 
there that the Supreme Brahman is worshipjied, in the centre of the Vastu’s body. 
The size of the fields occupied by the 12 .Adityas"", who are actually only ei^ht 
—their \’edic number—is variable. Their pre.sence ail around the Brahniasthana 
is equal to the total effulgence, the li^lit that proceeds from the Hiranya^arblia. 
the golden Germ. Of the 32 marginal divinities, eight preside over the regions of 
space (aspidikpala), while all of them are at the same time tlie regents of time, 
measured by the stars, over which they preside. The numkr 3‘2, or four times 
eight, is derived from the original 4, which again is a repeated application of the 
balance of the primary binom of |»olarity, as seen in sunrise and sun.set, east and 
west. In these 4x8 units or fields, the 4x7 regents of the 28 lunar stations are 
accommodated. Their number, 32. is incomplete however without the central one 
of Brahma, from whose immovable position proceeds all display and number. 
Added to it, their number is thirty three, which is the number of tlie gods, their 
sum total in the unity from wliich they proceed and have their play in heaven, 
on earth, and in mid-air"”. By these 33 the sacrificial body (yajnatanu) of the 
Vastupurusa is occupied in its centre and periphery. 

The Vastupurusamandala, sacrificial body of the fallen Asura, is analogous to 
the ritual body which the sacrificer builds for himself when piling up the Vedic 
altar. It is one in kind and function with the 32 bricks, 8 in each quarter and 
one in the middle, called Yajnatanu (Taitt. Satnh. IV. 4. 9). The sacrificial bodv 


See Figures pp. 32 ami 80 f. ; and note 86. 

• bymns of the Rgveda are three times eleven, on earth, in the 

air and m the sky: Residing on earth their number is equal to 4x8+1. 
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of the \ astupurusa as the dwelling of the 33 gods is one with the town Sriksetra, 
with its 3'2 doors'”. 

Brahma is always stationed in the middle of the body of the Vastupurusa"*, 
wliether the latter lies with his head in the east ('Mayamata’, 1. c., ‘Silparatna’, 
\’II. M. etc.) or as is more general with his head in the north-east'". If he lies 
with his head in the east, this is its original place, towards the rising sun. It is 
then .said that Aryuman is stationed there, X’ivasvan and Mahidhara occupy the 
right and left side of the body and_Mitra is placed on the sex organ; on his arras 
and legs are stationed the pairs of .Adityas in the intermediate directions. In this 
position. \astupurusa is said to lie huddled up (nikubja) underneath the gods; 
tlie Padadevatas appear closely stationed around him; he is hedged in by them. 
He underlies the Brahmasthana and the zone of the Adityas; he is surrounded by 
the AsUdikpalas and the orbits of the sun and the moon. But, if his head is in 
the north-east, at the feet of Siva and where Isana is stationed, all the 45 gods 
dwell on his body; Isana or Sikhin on his head; his eyes and mouth are held by 
Parjanya and .Apa; on the chest, to the right and left, are Art’aman and Mahidhara, 
whereas Mitra and Vivasvan occupy his belly; his feet are in Nirrti; he lies from 
the north-east to the south-west, his arms are stretched south-east and north-west 
and bent in the elbows, his knees too are bent so that they touch the middle of 
each side of the square; the knees, where Gandharva and Kusumadanta are 
stationed, are in the south and west; the sun and moon are on his arms (I.P.); 
they are folded back, so that the hands (palms) come to lie in Rajayaksma, the left, 
in the north-west, and in Savita, in the south-east, the right one (Br. S.) or 
alternatively the palms are folded on his chest (‘Agni Purana’). 

Right and left refer to the body of the Vastupurusa fallen, with the head 
down. The divinities of the east and south are on the right, those of the west 
and north on the left. Their positions remain unaffected by the orientation of the 
Vastupurusa; and they are distributed on his intrinsic form, which is the square 
(caturakrti) and not on the allusion to the figure of man, which latter acts as a 
place of reference. The divinities are stationed at d.efinite places of the square 
form; this has the result that the same divinity is placed once on the head and 
then again on his chest, to the left, according to the position of the Vastupurusa 
who faces east or north-east: The Devatas reside on the square form of the 
Vastupurusa and by implication only on his fallen shape. It is the form of the 


Cf. also the lotus of Akasa with its thirty-two petals. Mus, ‘Barabu^ur’, op. cit., 
p- 701 {. The symbols of Srik$etra, Ayodhya, and the Vastupurusainandala are plans in which 
manifcstatioTi is laid out, with reference to the Principle beyond it, and in its centre. 

'Mayamata', VII. 49 ; 'Bfhatsatphita', LII. 51. 

The majority of texts place the Vastupunija with the head in the north-cast; 'Brhat* 
saiphita’, LII. 51 ; 'Matsyapura^ia' ; 'Vaikhanasagama* , ‘KamikaRama' ; 'Mayamata* ; 
sivagnrudevapaddhati*, 'Haya^r^pancaratra*; 'Samarafigavasutradhara' ; 'Kasyapasilpa, 
'Manu^yatayacandrika', II. 28 ; etc. (see notes 45, 46). In some of them, the alternative 
position, with the head in the east is described in detail ('Mayamata', 'Silparatna*) and quoted 
as the opinion "held by others". In other texts, the two possibilities are not kept apart; they 
are combined in the 'Visturajavallabha*, II. where the V^tupuruja is described as placed 
by the gods on the ground with his face cast. The feet should be worshipped in the south¬ 
west ; the head in the north-east ; cf. also 'Manasara', VII. 255. 
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thk gods as constithknts of THK -body’ of THK VASTLIPUROSA 

Vastupurusa which has a «ivca ...nnbcr of spines; veins and ^ 

Lather bv these lines of which the prototypes are measurable m ter ns of breatli. 
S “ (P. 51). As i.‘ man whose “inner self, which consis s o 

hrZth has also the shape of man”, so conversely this form which coiu.s s of 
breath’is named Purusa. Tlie form has been laid out on earth at the end of the 
Perfect ace the Krta-vuga. when the ‘Gale of the Spirit' still bbws. as Prana 
a^nd\'5yu wliich are llie tha-ads (sutra) that liold it together “The stronghold 
(pur) doubtless is these worlds, and the Purusa (Spirit) is he that blows here (the 
wind); he bides (si) in this stronyliold (pur); hence lie is the Purusa (S.B. Xlll. 

^ ^ The gods are settled on the Vastupurusa. The flf;ht between the demons and 
the gods i? over for it is won e-onjointly. Every building activity means a renewed 
conquest of disintegration, and at the same time a restitution of integrity so that 
the gods once more are the limbs of a single ‘being’, of Existence, at peace 

with itself. 
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IV 

THE SUBSTANCES OF WHICH THE 

TEMPLE IS BUILT 



"He then lays down the Invincible Brick. The invincible one 
being the earth, it is this earth that he thns lays down.” 

‘Satapatha Brahmana', VII. 4. 2, 32. 


|g% ^ srftBl 

"0 daughter of the sage Angiras. Thon nnbroken, unhurt and 
full in size, 0 Brick, grant thou the desired object.—I now instal 
thee.” 


‘Agnipurana’, XLI. 17. 
‘Hayasirsapancaratra’, XII. 257*8. 



IV 


THE SUBSTANCES OF WHICH THE 

TEMPLE IS BUILT 

BRICK 

A lar«e number of stone temples arc preserved' thouj-li few brick temples’. 
In some the substances are combined, wood or stone for example bein« used for 
the door frames of brick structures', or stone bein}> employed for tlie walls and 


‘ They are built of the slower wliicli arc iiuanicd in the various parts of India ; sandstone 
prevails in central Indian tctnplcs ; limestone or marble is frc<]ikiit in \scslcm India ; trap 
m the Deccan ; a fine >;rainc<l, black chlorilic schist in the later Crdukya temples of the 
Kanarese districts in the IK'Ccan ; a similar stone, <|uarrieU in the Rajmahal hills is also used in 
Bengal for door frames, etc., of brick temples ; eranite in south India ; laicrile atid sandstone, 
etc., in Orissa. The earliest stone tcnjjdes are preserved from about 400 A.D. In ('lujerat and 
Rajputana the stones were carvcrl, pieced together and placed in position. In the Kanarest‘ 
districts and the Deccan the details, in sonk cases were car\’ed in situ. In Orissii, tlie carvings 
were finislied in situ. On the walls of the hall of the Rfijaraiii temple in Bhuvauesvar. the design 
is blocked out and has not been completed. 

* The *Matsyapurana\ Cli. CCLXIX, describes the |K)ssible forms of the Hindu tenii)lc 
(see Part VII) and says that they may be built cither of wood or brick or stone. 

Utpala, commenting in the tenth century on the 'Bfhal Saiphita* (LII. quotes 

Hira^yagarbha ; according to him the range of substances used in definite types of buildings was 
large. The building Mandira, was made of stone, Vastuhliavana of baked bricks, Sumanta of 
unbaked bricks, Sudhfira of mud. Manasya of wood, Xandana of bamboo, Vijaya and 
Silpivikalpita of [tent] cloth, Katima of wattle and others of gold, silver, copper, iron, lac and 
tin. According to Maya there arc only five kinds of buildings of different substances. 

In the early eleventh century, the ‘Samariinganasulradhara*, XLIX. 6-;, speaks of the 
Prasadas which should be built in towns (nagara). They arc to be built of stone and baked 
bricks. Id chapter LIX. 21 ••239, details are given of the wooden temple Harmya, the rock-cut 
temple Layana, the cloth made temple Pat}isa. etc. 

In the Tsinasivagurudevapaddhati*. Part \\ Ch. XXXII. f6-S9, about the same lime, 
the South Indian type of temples is said to be ‘saqicita’, ‘asaqjcila* and ‘upasaipcita' according 
to its ‘density*, and is considered male, female or neuter, respectively. In the first instance it is 
bu^ilt of stone or brick, in the second of brick or wood, and lastly of brick and wood combined. 
These terms however have a much wider meaning in other southern texts, such as ‘Mayamata', 
XX.. 31 f. and the ‘Manasara', 

* Among the earliest of preserved brick temples are: the temple at Bhitargaon, in the 
United Provinces, of the Gupta age (5th centun ) ; the Uttaresvara and Kalesvara temples at 
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brick for the superstructure*. Brick and wood, singly or combined, were it seems 
frequently used but being easily perishable have vanished to a much greater extent 
than the contemporary buildings in stone. Wooden temples are however even now 
preserved and in worship in two distant parts of India, namely in Malabar, the 
ancient Kerala, and the Himalayas'. 

Bricks had formed the ‘‘body of the sacrifice’* (yajnatanu)V Detailed 
prescriptions are given how to make good baked bricks’ and this practical know¬ 
ledge gained by experience accompanies a .«iacred memory (smrti), a tradition by 
which the acquired technical skill became perfected. 

The act itself of offering had gone into the making of the brick. It is a rite 
of identification. The substance of the brick is its carrier, earth and fire are the 


(Tamara) Ter in Hyderabad, Dcccan ; their doors, beams and ceilings, are of wood (about 7th 
century) ; the Lak^iiiajia Temple in Sirimr, Central Pronuces, ;th century, the door frame being 
of stone iCooinaraswamy, ‘History of Indian and Indonesian Art*. PI. LI). Among Buddhist 
temples, the outer circular brick wall and the inner circle of wooden pillars of the temple at 
Bairat, Jaipur State, Rajputana, dale from the ,;rd ccntur>' B.C, (D. R. Sahni, ‘Archseological 
Remain^ and Excavations at Bairat*, Jaipur 1957 ; Stuart Piggott, ‘The Earliest Buddhist 
Shrines*, ‘Antiquity*, 1943, pp. x-io). The temple at Paharpur, North Bengal (Memoir, ASI. 

55i by K. N. Diksbit) rising with 3 terraces on a cross shaped plan with recessed sides, of 
the Sth century (and a similar Stupa structure Uitearthed at Lauriya Nandangarh, Bihar, 
‘Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeologj'*, 1936, p. 4). 

* In South India, the walls of the temple are generally of stone ; the flat stone ceiling of the 
Garbhacrha is supported on teak wood joists ; the superstructure is of brick. See also note 76. 
In another combination the structure is of brick and its life-size sculptures arc of sandstone a$ 
in the ruined brick temple of Rajapadar, Son pur ; (ASI., vol. XIII. p. 120). 

' The wooden temple at Brahmor, Cbamba, (J. Ph. Vogel, ‘Antiquities of Chamba State*, 
p. 96) of the early eighth century' is the most ancient in the Himalayan group. On the Malabar 
coast, wooden temples represent the indigenous types of architecture ; prescribed temples dale 
from the 14th century' (R. \\ Poduval, ‘Administration Rci>ort of the Archseological Department*, 
Travancore, 1941, p. 4 ; the temple at Sattankulangara, Central Travancore). 

* ‘Taitt. Saiph.*, IV. 4. 9. Thirty three rhythmic formulae accompany the bricks called 
Yajnatanu, 8 in each quarter and one in tlie middle. In their position they correspond to the 
32 Padadevatas and the Brahmasthana of the Vastupuru^aman^ala. 

' The ‘Mayamata*, XV. 114-120 for instance, instructs that soil free from gravel, stones, 
roots, bones and clods should be selected, having fine sand, of uniform colour and pleasant to 
touch. First one should throw a lump of earth into knee-deep water, and then stir and kn^d 
it repeatedly forty times uith one's feet. One should wet it with waters of K§ira (pine), Kadaraba, 
Amra (Mango) and Abhayak$a tree bark and the water of tlie 3 fruits (Amalaka=emblic 
balan, Bahela and Haritaka) and go on kneading it for a month. Thou the bricks of 4 i St 6 ana 
S matras (aigulas) in (width) and twice as long respectively and half, or one third, or equal to 
the given width in thickness, should be thoroughly dried and then etcnly baked ; after an 
interval of one, two, three or four months they should be tliroM*E into water, by ’ 

thereafter they should be taken out of the water and dried completely, and then used in t e 
desired undertaking. 

The bricks must be freshly made and all the other building materials too must 
quarried in due time, and used exclusively for the building for which they are dcstinw. e 
‘Mayamata* XV, 6if., 121, enjoins that wood, bricks, and stone should be collected in tne 
approved manner as the ancients have condemned building materials left over from 0 
buildings and those taken from ruined buildings cause distress. , . . p* ttt 

The prescription of the ‘Vispudharmottara* about the making of bricks is given m rt. xu. 

Ch. XCI. 3-II. 
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THK SUUSTANCKS Ol- WHICH THL ThMl'LK IS BUILT 

cloinciits whicli take part in it and liel|) the saerifuer to build his satrilicial Ixxly- 
It is made of bricks. It can neither be seen nor known by those who see bnt a 
brick in a brick and ignore that its number, measure and [wsition make visible its 
e _ . A ih'ir • iar it nurlo .ind nut into its TX)sition lu execution 


function in the sacrificial altar; for it is made and put into its psition in execution 
of a sacramental will to which it j-ives a body. This is piled up pliysically, while 
it is imbued with an invisible Ksseiice. The fabric of the altar is of a special 
kind and with it also are moulded the thick, piled up walls of the Hindu temple. 

In the building of tlie temple, the l»ricks~it will be shown that also the 
building stones are thought of in this connection as bricks—are as it pressed from 
tile centre towards the perimeter by the small hollow of the Garbhagrlia, the inner¬ 
most sanctuary of the temple; massively piled, they are its walls. These now 
are replete with tlie special substance of the bricks and they widen the perimeter 
of the temple with mouldings and lillels in the hori/onl.il and by buttresses and 
various kinds of projections, in the vertical direction. The body of tlie temple 
substantially steps across its own limits, enlarges its perimeter with compact 
pilasters and turrets, and makes its rliyllim proceed from the centre in Uie 
oscillations of its elastic boundary. There are many possibilities of the articulation 
of the perimeter of tlie temple; each has a name and dclinite pruiiortions. 

The impact of the outward movement is caused from the small internal cavity, 
the innermost sanctuary. Tlie \'edic Agni was a massive pile witli no other cavity 
than those of the Svayamatrnnas, the naturally perforated stones. Tlirougli 
these perforations the altar ‘breathed’; the Prasada, the main and integral part of 
tlie Hindu temple, is nearly a solid monument but for the small space of its 
sanctuary aiid such technical devices which lessen the weiglit of the mass piled 
above it. It is closed on top. With the inclusion of the small space in the 
innermost core of the mass, a pressure as it were is exerted on it from witliin; it 
impresses itself on the bricks. Acted upon from within horizontallv, they appear 
to discharge it in the outward direction. The pressure acts figuratively and not 
d)-uamically or mechanically, for the Hindu temple is more a solid monument 
than a work of ‘architecture’. As in the piled altar, eacli weiglit rests on its 
support, and there is no lateral thrust. Tlie buttresses are not technically 
indispensable. 

A monument stands in space, it does not face it. The Hindu temple too, has 
strictly speaking no facade; the four orients and the intermediate directions of 
space step forth in buttresses and images from the body of the temple in a 
Mntmuous integrity of the mass analogous to the variable’ pattern in which the 
divinities are laid out on the \'astupurusamandala. In the structure of the temple 
they refer to and have their position, from the central square of the innermost 
sanctuarj’ the Garbhagara; it corresponds to the Brahmasthana, in the plan In 
this way the bricks partake in the form of the temple which is more a monument 
than an edifice. With reference to the Vedic Altar it is thus known : “In the fire 

(Prajapati) by means of oblations; and whatever oblation 
that became a baked brick and passed into him and because thev were 
produced from the oftering (ista) therefore they are bricks (istaka); and hence thev 

1 2 22 k they thus make” (g.B. VI. 

Praiilti ablation and of 

ajapati, it is the place of its transubstantiation. Similarlv. the following are 
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invoked nnd beheld in the bricks, when a temple of Siva is built’: the subtle body 
of eight components apportioned to man (purvastakal*; the eightfold manifestation 
of Siva (astamurti)”; the Pure Principles, and all the other principles and forms 
of manifestation (tattva) including the ‘impure principles’ of the world of duality." 
The oblation here is man himself in his subtle body, and its eightfold correspon¬ 
dence in the manifested universe. One by one, the lower Tattva is offered to and 
absorbed in the next higher until the Pure Principles are reached and then merged 
and re-integrated in Niskala Paramariva, the Supreme Principle,'* in whose 
presence the temple has its ultimate destination. 

Through the fire in which it is baked, the sacrificial essence remains burnt 
into the brick, in its substance, which is earth. This is feminine in its nature; 
it is the original substance to be shaped, and to be laid down in the piled up 
monument on sacred ground. It retains its full Vedic meaning in the structure 
of the Hindu temple for one of the most widely used names for the temple proper, 
the main and integral building, is ‘Prasada’. This name derives from ‘sidanam’ 
the settling of the bricks in the Fire altar (S.B. VI. 1. 2. 28)." 

They are settled with the Sadanam mantra which makes them lie steady and 
firmly established (‘Vajasaneyi Samhita’; XII. 53). Each brick made of earth 
shares in the nature of the earth, is earth. What is required of her, the steadiness, 
the firmness, is equally necessary to each layer of the monument as it is raised up. 

The brick is this earth and the first brick to be laid dowm anticipates and 
represents each subsequent one. The first brick is called Asadha, the invincible 
(S.B. VI. 5. 3. 1). “The invincible one being the eartli, it is this earth that 
is laid down with the first brick” (S.B. VII. 4. 2. 32). “Now this earth is four 
cornered . . . : hence the bricks are four-cornered ; for all the bricks are after the 
manner of this earth” (S.B. VI. 1. 2. 29). “The first brick of clay is, this earth 
—whatever made of clay he places on that (altar) that is that one brick” (ib. 30). 

When the bricks are laid rhythmic formulae (mantra) are recited to ensure 
that they lie steady and firm; thus with speech and breath they are laid; their 
substance is now imbued with Vak (speech) and with Breath (Angiras; S.B. ib. ^). 
In this way the bricks are Agni’s limbs (ib. 31). The brick is Earth and Vak, 
for this earth was made first (S.B. VII. 4. 2. 32-34) and Vak is the Word which 
was in the beginning and is activated into utterance again and again with every 
'' brick laid dowm in the sacred structure. Being Earth and the Word, the brick 


‘ The exact analogy in the case of a temple built of stone (sila) is given in the ‘Agnipurajja’, 

’ The Puryaslaka comprises: 'Buddhi, ahaipkara, manas’ and the ‘tanmatras: Sabda, sparw, 
rupa, rasa, gandha’ ; this is: intellect, the sense or notion of 'T' ness or individuation, imn 
and the 5 elementary essences or sense principles, hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell, 
latter are ‘essences’ in their relation to the 5 corresponding substances, ether, air, nre. etc. 

” The eight manifestations of Siva are: earth, fire, man as sacrificer (pnest), sun, water, 


air, moon and sky. . , • , <,f 

"Tlic Tattvas. ihe principles and forms of manifestation, are the ontological stag« w 
manifestation of and by Consciousness, of the Supreme Siva, who is the Supreme Enn p , 
non-manifest, without attributes and qualities (niskala). , tv 

‘iSnasivagurudevapaddhati’p III. Ch. XXVII. 71. f.; ‘JISOA , val. IX. pp. 5 ' 


{rans. St. Kramrisch. 

*\SadanaTn, from ‘sad\ to seat or settle, means seat, house, etc. 
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Tin-. si'nsT.\NCi:s ni- which ihk tkmh.k is hvii.t 


is a “To tliw. O Gcxldcs., 0 Brick, k-t us sa.rillce witli oblation'' 

('•Taitt. Saiuir. l\'. B. 4). Tlic -ixldcss is incorporaU-<] hi the densest 
elementary substance, eartli, for she is tlie Word as llie body of the universe, 
.'sli.- i< invnkfd in ilie bricks nf wliicli the \ edic altar is iiiled and the Hiiidii 



17; 'liayasirsap. 

(Breath) she is iiniiiort.il, a goddess, and nuiny are her names. It has been 
breathed into her and so she is a sister to the X’edic hymns, whose fatlier t(x> is 
Aiigiras. Having gone through the tire and having been given foriii. Earth as 
Brick is exjuivaleiit' to the Word, Earth, all the same, her.self retains her own 
significance in the same rite wlieii in the base of the temple the Garbhadhana“ is 
performed, when the Germ of the temple to be built is implanted and steadied in 
the womb of mother Earth. 

'I.sUka-nyasa', tlie installation of the bricks, is performed as part of the main 
foundation rite of tlie temple. It takes place after the foundation pit has been 
dug; in e.vtent the foundation pit is coterminous with the boundaries of the 
Prasada'': in depth it is equal to the height of man standing with raised arms'', 
or it is dug to the rock-bottom or until gravel is re.ached or the water level"* 
according to the geographical conditions of the site. After the pit is dug, it 
should be filled with pure earth, eight finger widths (aiigtila) high; on this layer 
another one is placed, one cubit in jieight and composed of layers of strong stones 
each embedded in wet earth and separated one from the other bv sand and earth; 
when tlie foundation has been laid .so far, it is moistened with water, trodden by 
elepiiants, and levelled witli Iieavy wooden stampers. On top of tliis, it is firinlv 
packed” and when one fourth of the pit remains'' the first bricks are laid. The\' 


Doth these texts (‘AKnipuraiia’, incorporatinn 'Hayasiryi-paficarritra’, for the respective 
chapters in the 'Agiiipurfuia’ bcffin with ‘'Hayagriva said”) .spe-cifv; "The Sakii Vinialft, etc., 
arc the deities of the bricks. They should be instilled, as is iiro|K’r” (A.P. Cli. XLI to HPK 
Ch, XIl. 2 s6). 

“Aflgiras (cf. Aj-ni), His daughters are the Vcdic Hymns. His daughters too are the 
bricks of the Vcdic altar and of the Hindu temple. Afigiras is also one of the lo Prajaratis 
(see note 6o). ^ i ■ 

‘‘PV., X. 184. t. 'Agnipurana', Ch. CLII. 

” ‘iMnasivjgurudevapaddbali’, III. Ch. XXVH. 40-4!. 

"'^ake a square, equal to the perimeter of 
u',..”® ground has been made level as water or a mirror.’’ 

Ts.in.vpaddhati’ ibid., ’man’ is the yaiainana. the patron (fcaraka) ; the deiith of the 
foundation pit ictc is one ’purusa’, as deep as the patron’s o«n maxiimini measure 

ib.. and TantraMinuwaya'. Pt. I. I. 59 ; further positions of the depth of the foundation 
pit arc mentioned in the Pratiifthapaddhati’ (sec next note). 

A ”quoted in T&inasivagurudcva.paddhati’, ib. f. The solid fouiuhtion 
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arc deposited below the place where the right door jamb of the main entrance to 
the temple will be set up.'* 

Fi\e or nine ‘bricks’ are thus laid down, one in the centre of a square, the 
others” in the cardinal and intermediate directions following the course of the sun 
(pradaksina) beginning from the east.” They must not be laid on the vulnerable 
vital spots (marma).” The shape of these first bricks is given variously, as 
square” or rectangular that is a double square the thickness being one third or 
one fourtli of the width”; the latter type prevails. Their size varies with the 
size of the temple”. These bricks then are laid evenly and on one level, into the 
pit.” Then the pit should be filled up” and above it, in course of constructing 
the base of the temple, the rite of Garbhadhana is to be performed and the vessd 
which holds the Seed and Germ of the Prasada is to be deposited on the ground, 
on the lowermost moulding (upana) or on the topmost moulding (prati) of the 
base.” acc'ording to the status of the patron, whether he be a Brabmana, Ksatriya, 
or belongs to a lower caste. With the status of the donor thus embedded in 

O 


^]abs which cover the cell foundatiou. The depth of the wall of the foundation cells is described 
as 25 feet; its thickness being about 4 feet. (Cunningham^ A. S. 1 . vol. VII. p. 172 f.). 

** 'Mayamata\ XU. iioiii. Some say that the first bricks should be laid when two* 
fifths of the pit remain. 

'Kiiyapasilpa\ IV. 46, the first brick should be placed to the right of the door in Prasada 
and Ma^^apa. ‘ISna>paddhati\ 1. c. s1. 63. 

The rite is described in detail^ in the *Is^a*paddliati’, I. c. and in the ‘Bfhatsaipbitd\ 
LII. 112; ‘Vi5pudharmottara\ Pi. 11 . cb. XXIX. 78!. (the “laying of the stones”: 
'sil^yasa*). 

According to the *Vaikhanasagama\ ch. v., called *PrathamisUe§{aka-vidhi\ (see how¬ 
ever 'Bf. Saqih.*; ^Vijpudbarmottara/ etc. I. c., see note 42. According to ‘8ilparatna\ 
XII. 26). 

** 'Silparatna', XII. 13. 

*Agnipuraria\ XLI. 3, with 12 ang. width (this is the same as the width of the brick 
of the Vedic altar, p. 47). The stone bricks measure 1 cubit (hasta). Angula is the width 
of the upper digit of the thumb, 'Pingalamata*, ch. IV. JISOA, vol. XI. pp. 9-31, text and 
translation by P. C. Bagchi. 

For the very best, i.r. the very largest, temples the proportion of the ‘first bricks’ is: 
one cubit (24 ang.) long, 12 ang. wide and 8 high. ‘I^a-paddhati’, 1. c., 64-65 ; ‘Silparatna', 
XII. 17-18. For the three other classes, the large, middle and least shrines, the height is one- 
fourth of the length ; ‘Silparatoa’, XII, 17-21 ; cf. ‘Mayainata*, XII. 104 ; 'Ifina-paddhati, 
1. c. 67-70. 

‘Mayamata’, XII. 104, gives the width in a relative measure, i.e. equal to the r^ptacle 
of the Garbha. The ‘Knmikagama’, LI. 6, states that the width (vistara) varies from 
3 angulas to 30 afigulas increasing by i angula. ‘Silparatna’, XII. 17-23, indicates sizes 
ranging from 8 to 38 angulas or from 9 to 39 angulas according to the proposed number of 
stories of the building and the ‘Manasaxa’, XII, 189-193, a size from 7-30 angulas, with an 
increment of 2 angulas. The latter text also admits rectangular shapes of smaller propor¬ 
tions than the double square. The standard proportion is the one indicated in note 27, and 
considerable latitude was given in the actual measures, according to the exigencies of particular 
buildings. 

*• ^cb is placed on the mouth of a "treasure jar* of copper; ‘I.P.’, 1 . c. 71 f- , 

After once more having been filled with water ; then the foundation should be i^ckeu 
u'ith Stones or Mclu (‘I.P.’, 1 . c., 71 f.). This is one method of laying the foundation. 

** ‘I.P.*, 1 . c., 73-74 ; ‘Tantrasamuccaya’, II. XII. 6, slightly different and with more 
detail; ‘Mayamata*, XII. 107-110. 
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■nil-. SII|1ST.\NCKS IIH WHICH THL THMl’M; IS BI'II.T 

the temple, tk- iiildlcvtual IcvL-1 is mdicated from wliidi begins Ins ascent 
Above this base and tliis inbuilt distinclitm of ‘lever, the ascent is one and tl 
same for all the castes. Those who are of no caste, the outcastes and the foreigners, 
the Mlccchas. tliev have no ground and bating wiUiin the body of the temple and 
their ascent is from the outside. iK-rformed by sight, a 'darsana to which the 
highest point is visible from afar. The four castes in their hicTarchv deposit the 
seed of the temple at a level wiiich is appropriate to tliem. Ihis distinction is 
made and remains within the base of the temple only, it does not jnocced further. 
Another reference to the status of the donor is given in the designation of the 
bricks. They are distinguished as male and female conforming with the sex of 
the donor,” so that the approach to the identification is more closely adjusted 
between patron or donor (karaka ; yajamana) and his gift. 


"‘I.P.’, 1 . c., 67-70; ‘Mayamata’. XII. 105-107; 'Manasara', XII, 194-195, morewer, 
distinguish neuter bricks. These distinctions are made according to the thickness of the 
bricks ; if bigger at the base, for instance, the brick is declared as female. Such slight 
vanalions in the standard shape of the bricks are welcomed as indicative of affinities ‘Sitpa- 
ralna', XII, 16-17, advises male bricks for nieu, and female bricks for women donors or also 
male bricks for either. ‘Mayamata;^, XU. 105 f. distinguishes the sex of the bricks according 
to their even (m.) or odd (f.) numt>cr of angulas, etc. ® 
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"Istaka". produced from what was offered (ista, S.B. \T. 1. 2. 22), is used 
as the name not only for the brick but also for the stone or wood of which a temple 
is built. “For temples ljuilt of stone, the first “bricks” are of stone; for shrines 
built of wood, they are of wood, or else earthen bricks are employed for all kinds 
of temples (Viraana)”. By its symbolic significance the brick has precedence over 
stone and wood."' Stone is used as its substitute. The installation however of 
the first stone (adharasila) has its own rite, too. 

Stone temples have no place in \ edic rites. Their altars were brick piles 
and embodied metaphysical knowledge. The Svayamatmna, the naturally per¬ 
forated “bricks” in the centre of the Agni (S.B. VUI. 7.' 3. 13; VIII. 7. 4, 1), 
were most probably a special kind of stone. Sheds (sala) connected with the 
sacrifice and built of wo^en or bamboo posts, beams, a roof ridge (vamsa) and 
mats, had accessory importance.*’ Wood and tree are symbols in their own right. 
Their form has retained its integrity in the Hindu temple even where their 
substance has been substituted by other more lasting materials, such as brick 
and stone. 

The rites of laying the first stone are largely in imitation of those of the 
laying of the first bricks; the rites connected with the quariy'ing and the carriage 
of the stone are akin to the rites of felling the tree and transferring it to its 
destination. Stone, employed in India, as elsewhere from the stone age for sacred 
purposes/* has taken the place of brick and wood in the building of many temples. 
Where it has not retained the logic of its own form, it has also taken over the 
meaning of their substance. To judge from preser\’ed monuments, stone,—the 
prism, the rectangle and the square—remained in its own pristine architectural form, 
for several centuries after the temple of aboriginal prototype, the stone dolmen, 
in worship to this day amongst the Gonds^' in central India, in the south of India,** 
and elsewhere, had been given relatively large size and careful workmanship. 
The earliest presened temples of this type date from about 400 A.D., especially 


” ‘Hayasirsapaficaratra’, XI. 234; ‘Silparalna', XII. 14-15 ; 'Kasyapasilpa\ IV. 19 
advise slonc for the foundation of mixed brick and stone buildings. 

In domestic architecture, wood and light wood (bamboo), etc., were at least made as 
much use of as clay and bricks. 

‘Satapatha Br^ma^a', III. i. i. 6; Sayznz, on ‘Taitt. Samh,* I. 2. i. 

Dolmen, etc., see Part V. 

P. C. Mukherji, 'Report on Uic Antiquities in the District of Lalitpur, Roorkce, 1899. 

** “Often a large rough stone with no carving on it is stuck up and senses for shrine 
and image alike.*' WTiitehead, 'The Village Gods of South India*, p. 35. The shrine of 
Poleramma, ib. PI. XV. has one large flat stone, its roof, supported by several upright flat 

stones and is practically a dolmen ; Pis. V'. and VI., ib. are further varieties of the Dolmen 

t>'pe ; the monolithic uprights are replaced by courses of smaller stones (PI. V). The shrine 
of Poshamma, PI. IX., is a more complex temple of this type, a hollow cube, with a separate 
door frame, and a number of large fiat stone slabs arc laid in the shape of a recessed pyramid 

on top of the flat roof. It is surmounted by a finial. Sec Part V, notes 53, 55. 
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■ .ntr.l Indii TlK'ir unadolnul walls consist of a few courses of relatively 
large stone! dressed to level beds ami joined without mortar; their roof of stone 

^ From the sixth cc-ntiiry A.D. onwards, the time of the 
earliest preserved treatises on architecture, stone is one of the 
It has its ritual which is partly identical and partly analogous to that of he brick,, 
a well defined destination, and due consideration is given to its own nature. 

The ‘Matsvapurana- (CCL.W !, a-IK) si>enks of the Brahimmin the Brahma- 
stone.“ and its consecration. The Brahnia-stone forms part of the support 
(adhara), of the temple to be built. 

The 'Visuiidharmottara- (Ft. II. ch. XXIX. 1^). describes the laying of the 
rtrst stone (silanv.i.sa). A stone jar sliould be- placed in tlie centre o he 
Vastumaiidala of 1)4 squares and the stones, anointed and covered with clotli slioiikl 
be laid do\vn» following the course of tlic sun. and be^inninji from the n art It -east. 
The ‘Brli.il Samliit.V. l.II. Hi also describes the laying down of the .stones; 
they are to be known as gixldesses. The ‘Vaikhanasagaina (V) regards the font 
stones as the four \'edas. They should be laid in the 4 directions lK*giiming from 
the East. 


” Brick, aud also slone were used ami are preserved in the sacred biiildiiips and thur 
accessory parts, in the third, and the 'ccond and first centuries B. C. rc'iicctively. 

Lithic in its construction and not only in its substance is the solid stone fence uiieartlicd in 
Besna^jar. Bhopal. It belonged to an “Ollaiiia Pra>ada*' of Vasndeva—only its brick fouiula* 
tion exists—of which also the Gannia stone pillar with the inscription of Hcliodoros, son of 
Dion and an inhabitant of Taxihi, formed part (x'C also ASIAK, Pt. I.l. These 

relics date from the 2nd c^nUiry H.C. The halnstradc of the terrace of the Buddhist *^tn|>a of 
Amaravali, Kistna district, similarly consisted of upri^rhts with a rectauMubr slab 
morticed between. The majority of the stone railings, such as those in Smei, Barhut, etc. are 
Slone versions of wooden proiotyiies. 

The Mora well inscription from Mathuru of Mahiik^atrapa So(Jasa, of the ist ccntviry R.C. 
speaks of a temple, a “iiiladevaRr . . a ‘‘stone house of god“ where 5 images in stone of 
the holy Paocaviras of the were installeil. No trace of this temple is left (‘Epigraphia 

Indica\ XXIV, ; J. X. Banerjca, JISOA, Vol. X). 

Another inscription of the jst century B.C. from Nfigari, Udaypnr, Rajputana (‘Ep. Ind.*, 
XXII, p. 204I says: “This ‘[»iijilsiiri-prakara‘, enclosing wall, round the slDne (object) of 

worship, called Xarayatia-Viijika (compound) for the divinities Sankai>aua-V;lsudeva. 

has been caused to he made by (the king) Sarvatata.who is a devotee of Bhagavat 

(Vi$t\u) and has performed an Asvamedha sacrifice.“ Part of a high slone enclosure i> 
presen'ed ; but only a brick platform on which stood a temple of brick or stone. The stone 
fence consists of large stone slabs insertetl in grooved stone uprights ; in this technitpie also 
arc the perforated screens or windows set into the walls of Gupta temples in central India 
and in the Lad Khan Temple in Aiholc fBijapur District). 

Of subsequent inscriptions referring to stone temples, the Eran stone boar one speaks of 
the ‘silaprasada’, the stone temple of Toramana (‘Corpus Inscr. Ind.‘), a Vi§iju temple, it 
appears ; aud the Gwalior stone inscription of Mihiragula designates this stone temple (iaila- 
maya prasada) as one of Sur>'a, the Sun. 
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A detailed study of the qualities of specific stones, their marks, etc., is made in 
■Silparatna’. XIV, 2-14. 

*' 'lanasivagunidevapaddhati’. III. ch. V. 9. (trans. JISOA vol. X. p. 221I. 

“ From the south-east, according to 'Br. Saiph.’, LH. no, from the north-cast, according 
to the V. D., 1 . c. 
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The relatioQ of the stone and tlie brick in tlie rites of laying the foundation of 
the temple is multiple. Where the stones are considered altogether as ‘brick' 
or their substitute.s. the mantras by which they are invoked are the same; the 
stone-bricks may be relatively larger than the earthen ones." The ritual stone 
foundation is always laid in the centre of the pit in accordance with the central 
structure and symbolism itself of the \'edic Agni. The ritual brick ‘foundation’ 
however is below the door-jamb, it underlies and pre-faces its vertical direction. 

There are thus two distinct foundation rites of the stone buildings; either of 
them is performed in the centre of the pit. The one is based on the Adharasila, 
the support given by the first stone, to the total structure. Its symbolism 
proceeds in the vertical, from the Omphalos or Nabhi, which here appears as 
.Adharasila. 

The other rite follows closely that of the laying of the first bricks. There 
the stones or brick.s are spread out horizontally and demarcate a square. Above 
this ‘altar’, in the case of actual bricks, the Garbhapatra, the vessel which holds 
the Garbha, is immured in the building. 

The rites of the central stone foundation are indicated in the relatively early 
te.'its, such as the ’Matsyapurana’ and the ‘Visnudharmottara’. They are 
described explicitly in later texts." 

In the_ middle of the foundation pit" and after threefourth of it has been 
filled, the .Adharasila is laid down. According to the ‘Tantrasamuccaya’ I. ch. I. 
74-b9, and the ‘Silparatna’, X. 0-13, a treasure jar (nidhikalasa)" made of stone 
or copper is placed on the Adharasila; on the jar a stone lotus is placed, on the 
stone lotus a stone tortoise, on the stone tortoise a silver lotus and on it a silver 
tortoise, on the silver tortoise a gold lotus and on it a gold tortoise. From there 
a funnel shaped tube, the Yoganala, made of copper leads up to the plinth 
(janman; ‘Silparatna’, 1. c.) or to its lowermost moulding (upana; ‘Tantra¬ 
samuccaya', I.C.). In the treasure jar is invoked Bhuvauesi as Greatest Sakti, 
Holder of the Asana, the seat or foundation of the temple." The several symbols 
strung together in the vertical direction illustrate the meaning expressed in 
words : the sun strings these worlds to himself on a thread of bis ra 5 's (S.B. VII. 
3. 2. 13). The hierarchy of existence is shown here by the different substances 
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'Haya^r$dpaQcaratra\ VIII. i4i-42. stone or brick of good quality should be placed 
in each of the 4 directions.*' 

** To this day, the foundation rite is called in Amritsar for instance, ^sila-sthapan’ the 
setting up of the stone (Tndian Antiquary'*, vol. XXXVIII. i>. 122 f.l. 

^Tantrasamuccaya*, I. ch. I. 89, states clearly that the position in the middle of the 
pit, where the first stone, the support of the building is to be laid, is altogether distinct from 
the plot assigned to the first bricl^ ; in all the texts unanimously this is to the right side of 
the door of the temple, bdow the door jamb. The ‘first stone* is laid on one level (that is 
when three-fourths of pit are again filled) with the first bricks. 

In the ‘Visnudharmottara*, the jar is prescribed to be of stone only. Copper-jars are 
prescribed in the rite of the first bricks, in the TSnapaddhati’, 1 . c., and elsewhere. ^ 

During excavation at Gokul, near Mahasthan, Bogra, Bengal, the Adharasila of the 
temple was found in the centre of the structure. It is a stone slab with 12 small holes aM 
a bigger hole in the centre; in the central hole was a rectangular piece of gold embossed 
with the figure of a bull. The stone slab lay four brick courses below the level of the inner¬ 
most central pit. ASIAR. 1935-36, p. 67. 
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of tlic svinlwlic forms. Stoiic, lit-iv is tlic last su[)iH)rt, tlit rock hott(.ni on whicli 
is tirmfv established the vertical order. The prototype of this kind of vcitic.v 
was built into tlie Fire Altar (S.l!. VI. 'J. T In Hindu inward 

worship (antarvajta, inner sacnlice) this vertical symbolism is pre.seiit iii lUe 
meditation called I’ithapCija. the worship of the ‘basis’ or ■.'U]>port . 

In tlie centre of tlie ‘atmaii' or Iwtlv of the Fire altar above the bundle of 
orass. which was the fust ’isLika’ or “brick”*" of tlie first layer the priest 
(Adhvaryul placed a lotus leaf, a golden disc, a i-olden man and on the {golden man 
the first naturallv perforated ‘brick’ (svayam-atrnna) or selt-holed stone; at a 
prescribed distance to the east of the centre, he set down a livinj.; tortoise on lolu.s 
dowers, so that it faces the j;olden man. The lower shell of the hirtoise represents 
this terrestrial world and tlie U|)i)er shell is the air world (antariksa) (b.B. VIl. 
5. 1. 2). Ill the foundation of the teinide, the stone tortoise too hus to be set down 
first by the side of the treasure jar and then only is it placed on that jar and above 
the lotus. 

No golden man forms part of the .symbols in the fouiulation of the temple. 
His identity is absorbed in the \Tistupuru.sa. The place of the golden Purusa is 
now occupied by the \'ase, full of |x>wer (sakti). 

This means a transfer of spiritual levels; no golden disc—the sun’s orb—is 
placed below the vase; it rests on the .\dharasiki which is not round hut square, 
and not of gold but of stone. Above the Sakti-vase is placed the lotus made of 
stone, an unfolding of all the possibilities such as are in the Adluarasila, and on it 
rests the stone tortoise, who is \'isnu*‘, tlie stability*’ of this world. 6akti and 
Visnu are part of the ‘support’ of the temple; and stability is exemplified in the 
three superimposed regions of the earth-world, the air-world and heaven by tlie 
stone lotus and tortoise, the silver lotus and tortoise and finally their golden 
replicas. This picture of stability in the hierarchy of the worlds, is led into the 
visible temple, built above ground, by the Yoganala, the funnel shaped tube with 
its wider opening at the bottom.” 

The symbols of the Adhara, the support, refer to these worlds of existence 
and not to that world which is beyond manifestation above the golden disc of 
the Sun immured in the Fire Altar.” 

The Adharasila occupies the central place in the site which will be covered 


“The Svayaniatnjna, or self-perforated sloncs (S.B. VUI. ■„ i,; ; ig ; \’ 1 II. 4, i,), 

are placed in this vertical sequence; the first on the golden man in the centre of the bottom 
layer, the second in the centre of the third layer, the third upon the centre of the completed 
fifth layer. They represent the 3 worlds, the holes being intended to afford to the sacrificer 
(represented by the golden man) a passage to the highest regions ; SBE. Vol. XLl, p. 155. 

•’ In the Htha-puja the Creat-Yoga-base (Mahayoga-pitha) is realized as consisting in 
vertical sequence of Adhara-Sakti, Mulaprakfti, Adikurma, Adivaraha and Auanta. 

” Any unit laid down in the Agni is called a brick (i§laki). The 5 ‘i5takas’ of the first 
cit or layer are given in S.B. X. 4. 3. 14. 

” ‘Tantrasaniuccaya’, I. ch. I. 79 ; ‘Iwiiarivagurudevapaddhati', III. ch V q ■ ‘Visnu- 
saqihita’, XII. 8a.88. v.9, Mjnn- 

" Prati$tha ; ‘Katha Upani§ad’, I. 14. 

” 'Tantrasaniuccaya'. I. ch. I. 80. 

” Re. the symbol Amalaka see Pt. VIII. 
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by tile building of the temple’’. In the Fire Altar, this central place is the site 
of tile navel (nabhi) of the Uttaravedi. In its own position the Adharasila is the 
otnplialos or 'nablii’ of the temple which is the concrete form (raurti) of uni%’ersal 
manifestation.“ 

In certain instances both the rites are performed, the rite of the Adharasila 
the stone support, and the rite of laving the first bricks. The stone foundation 
rite is enacted separately : in the following night the laying of the first bricks 
south of the main door takes place (‘Tantrasamuccaya’, I. ch. I. 81-82). The ali 
important deposition of the Garbha, the Seed and Germ of the temple, is made 
above the first bricks on varying levels, according to the status of the donor of 
the temple.” 

That the name of the First Brick, Adyestaka or Prathamestaka is e.xtended 
also to the first stone, etc. shows the rite of depositing the bricks to be the more 
comprehensive one. In this way, the foundation rite of a temple, built of any 
substance can be performed as Istaka-nyasa. When the Silanyasa is performed 
as Istaka-nyasa, when the first stones are laid alike to the first bricks, a stone jar 
is deposited in the centre and the stones are laid in the comers of the square with 
the invocation which is that of the Earth in its fulness, and of the bricks ; ”0 
Nanda, 0 Vasistha, gladden with wealth and progeny; 0 Java, bearer of victory, 
0 goddess, bring thou victory. 0 Purna, thou fulfilled one, daughter of Angiras, 
make me one with all desires fulfilled; 0 Bhadra. daughter of Kasyapa render my 
mind gentle. 0 ye, endowed with all seeds, full of all gems and plants, Rucira, 
Nandana. Nanda, Vasistha, take }'our pleasure here. 0 divine daughter of 
Prajapati, thou square one (caturasra)” and handsome in all parts, Mahimaya, 
Subhaga, Suvrata, Bhadra, Kasyapi, take your pleasure in this building. 0 
Bhargavi, honoured by great teachers (acaiy-a), decorated with perfumes and 
garlands, benefactress of the world, take your pleasure in this building. 0 thou 
Perfect one, perfectly proportioned, with beautiful eyes, daughter of Angiras, 
bestow (on us) the desired (blessings). I now instal thee (pratistha)” 
(‘Visnudharmottara’, Pt. II. ch. XXIX. 84-89)’*. With many names and as 


The proportions of the several parts of the Adhara are derived from the height of the 
pillar of the temple, according to ‘Tantrasamuccaya’, II. XII, .t. and ‘Silparatna’, X. 6-13. In 
the later text, the added height of Kala», Padma, Kurma and Yoganala (jar, lotus, tortoise and 
tube) would be below one-half of the height of the pillar of the temple to be built; and the whole 
Pitha, according to ib. X. 7, would be about three quarters of the height of the pillar of the 
building. 

The square Adharasila has a depression in its centre (‘Tantrasamuccaya’ I. I. 74) wherein 
grain is deposited and on it the Nidhikalau, the treasure jar. 

The place of the Adhararila should thus lie along the vertical axis which is laid through 
the centre of the Brahmasth^a. There, Brahma is beheld on the navel<ord (nabhi-sutra) of 
Vistu-purusa [Vi§iju-Narayarial (‘Kasyapa^lpa’, 11 . 24). 

” According to ‘Mayamata’, XII. 104, the First Bricks should have a width equal to that 
of the Garbha, and should be twice as long and half as thick (cf. note 28). 

” ‘Caturagra’, in the text. ^ 

” There are variations in the mantra, in the different versions. ‘HayaSrjapaScaratra’, XII. 
290-294 ; ‘Brhat Sarphita’, LII. 112 ; ‘Vaj. S.’, XX. 9. XI. 44. (Kanva recension). The first 
sloka of this mantra is the invocation of the Earth in the rite of Garbhadhana ; cf. ‘iSna^iva- 
gurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXVII, and ‘Vjjpusarphita’, XIII. 43 f., in slightly different 
versions. It is omitted from the ‘Visnudharmottara’. 
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dauiihter of Prajapati.*' the lord of crcalion, and as square, Earth, the J^oddess in 
her wealth and {K-rlection, is invoked in tliis rite of placm” the first stones. 1 here 
is no vertical symbolism of tlie centre here as tlml of the hwa altai or ot tlie 

Adharasila of the temple and of tlie Pitha-jnija. - , • i 

Stone, as a substitute for brick sliares in its riles; they differ from the vertical 
symbolism of its own rite of installation in the centre of the pit of the U-niple 
correspondinjj to the centre of the \ edic altar. The .symbolism in the vertical of 
this foundation is understood in the Hindu teinjile as the realm of .Sakti and \ i.snii, 
the seat of the supixirtiii;; P^neruv .iiid vStability below the level of the temple as 
Purusa. Stone takes its place in the tradition; it is in the very centre of the 
sacred site. 

Stone, declares the ‘Mayam.ita' (X\'. 7H) should be used for temples and is 
allowed to Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and heretics (pasandin) bnt one should not use 
it for V'aisvas, and Siidras. Once more (XX\’. iHfi-K?)), the 'Mayam.ita’ saysj 
stone or wood are fit for jitxls, Br.ihmanas. kings and hermits (asraminl; stone is 
not fit for Vaisyas and .Sudras. 

The particular pexsition of stone in the fonnd.ition rite has its prototype in the 
position of the central substances in the X'edic Agni, such as the Svayamritrnna 
“bricks”, themselves of stone. 

Apart from thi.s, hermits .ind ascetics li.id clio.sen stone and rocks for their 
retreat (‘Arthasastra’, Xlll. 2). Heretics, such as the Buddhists and jains 
enlarged and embellished those retreats into rock cut monasteries and temples. 
The Hindus too carved and hollowed the living rock into cave temples thougli with 
some reticence, the earliest cave sanctuary, in Udayagiri in Central India dates 
from about 400 A.D. oiilv. The ‘Visnudliarmottara’ refers to the installation of 

• 4 4 

images particularly in caves." Of rock cut temples the later texts have but little 
to sav. 

Stone, when quarried and cut is an enduring and noble material, fit for gods, 
priests and the ruling classes. It is “100 times more meritorious to give a brick 
temple than a thatclied temple; lO.fHfO times more meritorious to give a stone tlian 
a brick temple” (‘Malianirvana Tantra’, XHI. 24, 25). The ‘Mayamata’ makes 
stone beyond the reach of the lower castes. The attitude of the ‘Vi.snudharmottara’ 
is different. White stones are assigned there to the Brahmanas, red ones to the 
Ksatriyas, yellow to tlie X'nisyas and black ones to the f^iidras (Pt. III. ch. XC. 2), 
in exact imitation of the colour of the soil as it is fit for the respective castes. 


Kasyapa is Prajapati ; Vasi^Jlia, BhrRU and .AuRiras arc Praj.ipatis. 

A legend tells of ihe connection of sacred cave and teinplc, .iltliongli in this particular 
instance the reference is to a stnictiiral and not to a rock cut shrine, the Kajwtesvara temide 
at Chezarla, built about 400 A.D.. in the Guntur District. Madras. It is an apsidal, barrel 
vaulted, brick structure, re-decorated in the eighth century and still standing, (Cooinaraswamv 
HIIA, Fig. 14;). 

The legend tells of Yogis who iierfornied austerities in the local caves at Devarakonda and 
how these \oms were transformed into Liiigas by the power of their austerities. Raja taivi 

The Brahmapas erected a temple there and named the Linga Kapotesvara. the 

^ Southern Circle’, G. 0 . 

.'0. 3S2, 1889 , ASI,, Southern Circle , Report 1917-18, p. 34). 
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Accordiniilv also, white clav should be used for bricks for Brahmanas and so on 
lib. Pt. III. ch. XCI. 1). 

Stone as part of the earth shares in the rites due to it; building stones however 
are quarried, taken from the earth by force, they have been rent from their li\4ng 
context like the trees which are felled for their wood. So the Sthapati and 
astrologer go to the quarn,- or to the forest and propitiate in the same manner the 
spirits who live in stones, all the gods. Yaksas, \'idyadharas, Raksasas, Pi^cas, 
Xagas, Gandhaiwas and the eighteen Ganas” (‘X’aikhanasagama', X.), and those 
who live in the trees (‘Visnudharmottara’, Part III. ch. LXXXIX. 13 f) with the 
request to change their abode and depart quickly (‘Vaikhanasagama’, ch. X,). 
With similar words, and also with offerings, the spirits who reside in the soil are 
requested to leave before building is begun (‘Brhat Sarahita’, LVIII. 9-11; 
'Isanarivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXM. 73-741. This is done whenever a 
part of this earth is taken possession of and converted by the art of man into the 
residence of his God. 

“Let goblins, godlings and gnomes (guhyaka) depart, 0 tree, may Soma, the 
Moon, grant you further strength. Luck to you, sons of the earth, gods, and 
gnomes. I shall do this work (so please) change your habitations.” This incan¬ 
tation precedes the felling of the tree in the ‘Mayamata’ (XV. 89-90). At this 
moment the ‘Bharisya Purina’ (CXXXI. 33) addresses the tree directly as ‘God 
of gods’, after haring consol^ the tree : “O tree, go to the temple of the gods for 
the benefit of all the tree world. There you shall remain safe from the wood 
cutter’s axe and from fire”. “You will obtain the position of a God and people 
\rill worship you” (ib. 27-29). Then the tree is brought to the worksh^ and 
kept there for six months (‘Mayamata’, XV. 103-134). The wounds made by 
the axe are healed by the honey of the words and by the honey which has also 
been smeared on the a.\e fV.D. Pt. II. ch. XXIX. 4349). Magical knowledge 
is combined with practical experience which requires that the wood of the tree 
should be seasoned so as to be fit for building and caning. Correspondingly, 
various tests are applied to the stone before it is quarried by which its suitability 
for building temples and making images becomes known. 

Stone, severed from the rock, taken from its site, is transformed in its nature, 
alike to the wood, when it becomes the substance of which the temple is built, 
imbued as are the bricks, \rith its indwelling Essence. The single courses of the 
stones of the temple have the height of the respective mouldings, reglets, etc. 

Stone, in its natural site, the Ii\ing rock, is also made to hold sanctuaries 
and to simulate stupendous temples, such as the KailasanMha Temple at Elura 
(Hvderabad) of the eighth centuiw and the smaller, rock cut shrines of different 
typ>es at Mamallapuram (near Madras) in the seventh century and at Kalugumalai 
(Tinnevelly District, in the extreme south of India) in the eleventh centima', at 
a time when the rock cut Buddhist Caitya halls and \'iharas had fulfilled their 
purpose and evolution and the Jain excavations (Indra Sabha at Elura) had kept 
pace with the rock cutting actirities of Buddhists and Hindus. 

But for a brief mention of the caves where, particularly installations should 
be made “for the denizens of heaven are present at these places” (‘Visnu¬ 
dharmottara’, III. XCIII. 27-28), \astusastra designates these secret (guha) places 
as Layana, when they are rock-cut temples (‘Samaranganasutradhara’, LIX. 236). 
These, in their transformation by art, are stations of a ‘return to nature’ sjanbolic 
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of man’s return to liis orij-inal state aiul liii-lier Self; the devotee enters them as 
places of release equal to the structural temples with their transubstantiated wa Is. 
The cutting and entry into the living nx.k would thus re-instate man in that 
integrity from which he had departed and fallen since the Krta Yuga, the lerfect 
age, when he lived in the Itills at |K*ace with himself. 
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The death of the tree, clay or stone is effected in darkness", the tree has to 
be felled in the evening (‘\’isnudharniottara‘, III. ch. LXXXIX. 13-15) and when 
the night draws towards dawn, the spirits of the soil leave the field which is to be 
converted into the site of the temple (‘isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXVI 
74 f). 

Having been made dead to their natural selves, with the spirits who animated 
tliem once departed for good, clay, stone and wood are freed from their former 
associations. These were specially felt by the ancients in front of the trees for 
man and tree are closely connected in their life and fate. Not onlv in Paradise 
does a tree play its part in the fall of man ; the Puranas, ‘Brabmanda’ and ‘Vayu’, 
tell the ston,- of the fall of man, through the ages, after the Krta Yuga, the Perfect 
age, from the Treta Yuga, when trees appeared for the first time and housed 
mankind." 

In the Krta Yuga, people lived on mountains or on the sea-side. They had 
no houses and no grief. They moved about freely, glad at heart and none hurt 
the other for they had what they wanted. They achieved their desires by thinking 
about them. Whatever thev desired came out of the surface of the earth. In the 

w 

course of time, however, they diminished in inner stature and grew out of this age 
of wisdom and contemplation; this process brought them into the Treta Yuga. 
Now their decreased thought-power was made up by the first rain that fell and it 
was compensated by the trees which now appeared and whence they obtained all 
kinds of enjoyments and useful things. The trees were called “houses" (grha) 
and they were like bouses. There the people lived without effort and without 
want; yet passion and greed (raga-lobha; ‘Vayu Purina’) arose in them and the 
house-tree vanished. Then only did the people begin to think again and once 
more the trees sprung up. Again the people became greedy seizing even the trees 
for themselves; in response to their greed and its satisfaction, the other pairs of 
opposites also came into existence, scorching heat and piercing cold, etc. Now 
men were compelled from outside to protect themselves even further and they 
began to build houses, exactly like the trees, but in their own measure. 

Units of measurement, such as the width or digit of the finger or cubit (aiigula. 
hasta, etc.) came into use from that time and the houses retained what had belonged 
to the trees, the ‘branches’ (sakha) and the name.** In this stor\' of man’s fall 


" R. Guenon. ‘De la Mort Initiatique', £.T. 1934, p. 174 ; "Ever}’ change of state is accom¬ 
plished in darkness". 

“ The following is a resumd of the version of the 'Brahmanda Pura^a’, I. ch. VII. 46-83. 
The account of the ‘Va.vu Purana’ ch. XLV. 11-50 differs in details. 

** The account winds up with a popular et>inology,—deriving the word ‘Sla’, hall, from 
‘siikha’, branch, ^ha is however the name for door-jamb CBrhat Samhita’, LII. 26. comm.) 
—and with a happy end saying that as the people felt happy in the big buildings, these were 
called Prasada. This i>opuiar etymology of Prasada is also given in the ‘iMnasivagurudex’a- 
paddhati’, III. ch. XKVIII. 1-2. "Prasadas please (prasidanti)”, and copied from there, m 
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from tl.c Principk' ;.n<i of lii> siiKo Hr- IV-rf^t tlic hoiisc-trcc 

springs up 111 amiiRiisalion lor his i.illinji knowkd-o .mil powci. It i. 

•I ‘trw of kiiowicili’c’ in which iii.m tlicii ilwcil, hroni 

oriuinatcii rc.siiltiii» from division. In this iIukIciI world, divided l^.y 

and distinct knowle<l,i:e of the contraries or |Mir> of <i|)posiles. men dwell in houses 

which preserve in their name, the niemorv of tiees, their protoly|)e. 

The 'M.'irkandet a I’nrdii.i’ iXI.lX. 2-1-dOl describe.s the fall of m.in snccinctly ; 
In the Tret.'i Yuij.i men fell from heaven. Those wish-fnirillinj^ (kalpa) trees, 
were produced, commonly called ‘houses’ (yrha)*'. 

The wi.sh'fnirdliny tree, .1 concomitant of the f.ill of man is the tree of 
knowledge; it wilnes.sjs and holds his f.dl; it is the prototyiie of the 'house’ in 
which man dwells, ileheld ‘liistoiicMlIy’, the appearance of the honse-tree.s is 
subsequent to the down-comiu.y of the \'.‘i.stnpurus.i, which tiMik ])lace towards the 
end of the Xrta Ynoa and was complete in the Treta Yu^ja. The earth then was 
steadied and levelled, the plan l.iid out of the house on earth and the residence 
which Yama, Death, .grants to men. 

Wood h.is primacy in the bnildiii” of houses; brick, in the piling up of 
sacrificial monuments. Brick belonjis to man, the .sacrificer, in his effort at 
reconstruction and winninji b.ick a wliolencss of which he knows himself as part 
or token. Wood is known by him as a symbol of th.it wliolencss. He clinjis to 
it during his fall. 

In the Rgveda the question is asked : "Which was the wood, which the tree 
from which they (thegods) shaped" heaven and earth" ? (k\’, X. 81. 4). "Brahman 
was the wood, Brahman tlie tree from which they sh.qied heaven and earth" is tlie 
answer in the ‘Taittiriya Bralimana’ (II. 8, 'J. 0). Tlie Supreme (para)''' meaning 
of wood is Brahman, who is the operative and immanent cause of the univcT.se. 
because of making himself so and by modifying himself into this universe 
('Vedanta Sutra', I. 4. i25)‘*. While modifying himself in the universe, the Great 


the ‘Silparatna', XVI. 1. TIr true etymology ami tiicanin)' of Pr.'is.ula however is also Riven 
in the T^asivaRunidevapaddliati', 111 . ch. XII. 16 ; JISOA, vol. X. p. 225, sec Part V. 

Re tree-houses, see for example an Urali tree liouse ; "Travancore Information’, vt>l. I. 
b'o- 7 . p. 75 ; or supported on one stein, like llic lop of a tree, the type of tlie Mot-Cot at 
Hanoi ; Coomaraswamy, 'Early Indian Architecture’, ‘Eastern Art’, vol. 111 . PI. ClI. FIr. ;.t) ; 
connected with them is also the Diwan-i-khas with its central pillar in Fatehpur Sikri (1570-S0). 
The single pillar there supiiorts the place for the throne on which .\kbar sat ; cf. also the ‘eka- 
tthunaka' and ‘cka-tthambaka pasada’ of the Jatakas, Coomaraswamy, 1 . c. 

" Akin to this is the Kalpadruma, produced as one of the 14 geins at the Cliurniiig of tlie 
Ocean. It is understood as the 'mind which gives evcr>-lhing for the mere thought'. Full of 
such wishing trees is the Elysian land of Uttara-Kuru (‘Mahabhurata’, Bilibina parva ; 
'Ramayana’, Kijkindh.'i kaii^a ; cf. V.l'. Agrawala, ‘The Kalpavyk^a motif in art and literature’, 

pp. 1-8). The wishing tree grows close to the primordial t»crfcclioii ami when 
It IS no more. It is a shoot, but not the whole of the world tree. 

**The word here used is Tak§\ to cut off, with a carpenter’s axe. 

The physical, subtle and supreme aspects (sthiila ; suk^ma, parol belong to the substance 
prior to its employment in the work of art and are re-affiniied by the use to which it is nut l>v 
the craftsman. 

••“This modification does not conllicl with the idea of Brahman beimr etenullv 
unchangeable”. 
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Being is in tlie midst of it. Tlie Skambha Hymn of the Athan-aveda (X. 7. 1-3) 
says : “Skambha bears these three worlds, the earth and the sky; Skambha bears 
the wide atmosphere, Skambha bears the six vast regions and has pervaded this 
entire uiiiver.<ie'’. The Skambha is “the Great Being in the midst of the world’’ 
“to whom all the gods are joined as the branches around the trunk of the tree.’’ 
In the same sense a twelftli centuiy- inscription*’ says of a high temple of 
Pradyumnesvara that it is like to the trunk (of a tree) whose branches are the 
cardinal regions and which is placed in the middle of the great Ocean (of air which 
is held above us) by the vault of heaven. It is the sole pillar upholding the 
House of the Three worlds. In this its supreme aspect, wood is the substance of 
the principial Essence.’* This world tree is the tree of life. Its stem passe,s 
through tlie centre of all life, of every state of being; from it they ramify; at the 
top of this tree is the sun, its fruit. In this tree all the birds make their nest as 
man did when he still lived near the age of Truth, the Perfect age, the Satya or 
Krta Yuga. when the tree witnesses his gradual estrangement and still supports 
him as tree of knowledge. 

Wood which has in the Skambha its prototype, makes construction easy; it 
serves as support and cover; its employment is the building which admits space 
in its interior or encloses space, and not the compact monument. Wooden temples, 
as represented in the carvings of Barhut, about 100 B.C. and as described in the 
'Samarahganasutradhara’ (ch. XLIX), after 1000 A.D., are ‘hall temples’; 
pillars support their roofs or ceilings, (see Pt. VII). The bulk of the timber on 
the other hand lends itself to being can-ed, to being cut into. Accordingly the 
temple is an image of the macrocosm, as shaped from that primordial wood which 
is Brahman.” The open pillared wooden temple having no walls has also no 
compact bulk; like a sculpture intricately undercut and caned in the round it 
is as if taken from the wood of the World Tree. Congenital with this vision is 
the practice of cutting temples and other buildings and sculptures out of the living 
rock. The living rock in its substance is likened to the bulk of that wood. 

The priority of evoked wooden forms to other highly complex types of 
constructive building in Indian architecture is common knowledge.” The most 
natural wooden form is the arch, particularly of light woods, such as bamboo, 
bushes and branches; distinct from brick and stone, the wood of bamboo grasses 
and of branches is pliable. While the heavy wooden log or the stem of the tree 


*’ Dcoiiara inscription of Vijayasena, ‘Ep. Ind.' vol. I., extracts following the translation 

by P. Mus, op. cit., BEFEO. JOiXII. p. 413. i, ^ ^ 

It is as All-pervading Tree, that the tree is worshipped as god of gods, used p sutetance 
for the images of gods (‘Bhavisya Pur^a’, CXXXI. 33) before the special tree is fcllw 
the car\-ing of the image. The timber is then brought to the workshed and allowed to l^me 
seasoned during S, 5 or 3 months according to tlie variety which is used (Tsanapaddhati, 1 • 

XXXIII. 34). , .w 

RV. I. 20. 2. The work of the Rbhus, the artists of the gods, is compared with mat 

of a carpenter, Tak^aka (from the root ‘tak§’) ; they unite mind (mauas) and word (vak),-either 

of them hewn out of the Brahman-wood. .,. 

” The scarf jointing of the coping and the tenons of the uprights of the 
set up by Buddhist and Jains in the centuries before and after the beginning of the 
era. Panjara, the ‘cage’ originally of plaited bamboo strips, remains a 
miniature shape of a building (anukiya) in brick architecture and stone bonding (Part viu- 
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fiiniisli^-s tile supreiiie As]KCi of tlie sub^t.lIlLX■ w<«k 1. tlie nreli is syiulxilic of its 

subtle aspect. _ __ c- • 

Wlien a person liad died and was cremated, the 'Apastainba .Srauta Sutra , 
XXXI. 2 . .’M). prescribes tint two branches of Faliisa or Jsaini w(mx1 are fixed m Uie 
eroiuid to the west of the cremation site; at the top, tlie two brandies are tied 
together with a string of Daibha -;ra^s. Under this arch, the relatives of tlie dead 


t)tVson pass from South to North, from the realm of death to that of men. Ihey 
return to life, purified bv havih« passed beneath the arch, the purifyiii” (p.ivitra) 
arch of god Savitar, the Sun, extciuied tlion.s.uul rayed in space.'* 

The .subtle asjK'Ct of wood is the arch. KamlKx> and branches bend naturalh . 
Heavy logs of wo<hI were bent artificially while being steamed to yield similar 
cur\-es. Finally, the form of the arch is cut in brick and stone. Moreover, the 
entire superstructure of the temple . the Sikh.ira, has the curves of bending bamboo, 
or other light woods, etc. in mo.st of tlie Hindu temples. 

The stem of the tree on the other hand, the winxlen post,—with the exception 
of rock-cut pillars,—has remained at all times the primary supiM)rt of the building.s. 
The stone or brick pillars of the temples have incorixnated into their bulk the pro¬ 
portions of their wooden prototyjws. They are either equal to them in measure, 
or their width is increased pro])ortionately to one and a half or twice that of their 
wooden prototypes. (‘Silparatna’, XXI. 

Brick, made of earth which has gone through the fire, is the substance in which 
is reconstituted the bodv of Prajapati-Agni; it is at the same time the sacrificial 
body of man, the sacrificer. Stone has its place at the navel of the earth, at the 
centre and basis of monumental building activity. Wood in two ways adds its 
‘immortal’ form ; the trunk of the tree, support and substance of the universe, the 
manifest Brahman, and the arch, through which man returns from the darkne.ss 
of death to life in its radiance and is reminded of his principial state which is that 
of ‘moksa’, release from life, when lie is united to the principle and at one with 
himself. 

Altogether these, earth and clay, brick, stone and wood are Prakrti which is 
the substance of the temple, in relation to its Essence and meaning, the Purusa. 
His likeness had been forecast in the lay-out of the Vastupurusamandala. 


” The arch of the 'form of nature’ (prakj-ti) is there so that one may pas,s through it, 
surrounded by its glory. Gopinath Rao, ‘Elements of Hindu Iconography', Pt. I. vol. 11 , 
I-. 248, quotes a Tamil work, the ‘Tiru-aruI-Payau’ (ch. IX. 3) which explains the Tiruvfisi, 
the arch or halo (prabhama^dula) as the encircling "dance of nature (prakjli) contrasted with 
Siva’s dance of wisdom (jnana).’’ 

The symbolism of constructed biiildinRS, in the vertical direction, is one of ascent and 
also of support. The world tree with root above and branches below ('Bhagavad-Gita', XV. i). 
descending from that root, the Para-Brahman, docs not give its ‘inverted graiuetl’ wood for 
the symbolical substance of the temple. This tree leads back all Knowledge to its root ; the 
WorM tree from which the temple is cut out is an image of manifestation, its wood wlien 
felled IS the timber for the construction of the temple. The tree is always the same but the 
viewpoint varies with the level of the beholder. An article on ‘The World Tree’ bv 5 ri 
Snumi Hariharanand Saraswati, JISOA, vol. XI, pp. 196-207, explains the meaning of the 
Tree with its Root Above”. 
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Before the work is begun, the axe, the line, the hanimer.s and all the other 
instruments are worshipped with incense, flowers and unhusked rice (‘Visnu- 
dharniottara’, Pt. HI. ch. XC. -29; ‘Samarah.canasutradhara’, XXXVII. ’28). 
This makes them tit to perform the task in the hands of the competent craftsmen 
ready for the inspired moment of action. 
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WlR‘tlR-r an Indian tcni|.k- is built of bri.k or stoiR-. Hr- work is done 

with precision. Bricks and stone are carelully I.ikI and joined (suynktva, 
■Vi-snudhannottara', II!. eli. XCI, 1 * 2 ). Tlie stones are freqiRn.tlv 
tion without anv cementing material." Iron clamps are used "‘f' 

if need be and where the masonrv is dry the stone blocks are held to-'cther witl 
iron dowels (Deoj-arh). Sudhasil.i, plaster, and Vajralepa. a ^lue cement and 
coatiim. were applied; there is no lack of prescriptions how to prepare tliem. 
Vairaleiia is a hardened substances such as conch shell 

powder or wliite earth (caolin). \’ajralepa is made either ot purely vegetable 
substances -uni.s, resins, and viscous residues, or else it is produced from annual 
substances, hides and horns; to the latter could be added a mixture of meta lie 
substances, or of lime. X'ajralep.i which means ‘diamond plaster is so called 
because it is speciallv durable and tirm; it is recommended for these qualities, in 
the ‘Silparatna’ (XlV. 5 B- 75 ). in a passat-e which deals with the different kinds 
of lime plaster (sudha). The careful process of mixing the several iniiredients 
with the granulated and jiowdered lime from gravel and conch .shell lasted from 
two to four months with the result tlmt the plaster was not only durable but also 
that it had none of the stark deadness of effect which for instance whitewash 
imparts. It is a rich and crc.imv white, discreetly shining, like polished ivory 
or some ancient enamel.' I’nder this white, smooth, polislmd plaster, stone and 


The |»raclicc of buiklin*; wiili cvclo()can stones tcf. J.irjs;iii(llia»ka-I)ailliak, Knj^ir) 
(Kramrisch, in Vol. VI, i>. 235 of Sprinucr's ‘Kniist^:cschichtc') persisted in the Hindu Mwyk : 
in the courses of dry masonry of carefully dressed and relatively very ljr^;c stones (Gujila 
temples in Central India ; early Crdukya temples in the ncccan, early Cola toniples in South 
India). In the CfilukNan temples, dry maMUin.*, with no cementing inateriab between the stones 
was employed in the earlier sandstone buildings (H. Coupons, ’The Cludtikyan Architecture » 
ASI. NIS. Vol. XLII). This is also true of the mediaeral temples of the Deccan built of 
amygdaloidal trap (H. Couseiis, ‘Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan’, .^.*>/. /N. Vol. XLVIII), 
of those in Gujerat (J. Burges'‘ H. Cousens. ‘Architectural Aiilit|iiitics of Northern Gujerat*. 


ASIVI. Vol. IX), and of Orissa (M. M Ganeuli, "Orissa and Her Remains', j). 25:). 

Metal has been used for bonding from the Manryan pillars onwards I bronze dowels ur 
copper cramps). Wrought iron beams form a grid as framework for the stone masonry of the 
ceiling of the Ma^^apam at Konarak, Orissa, in the 13th centur>‘. 

^*Somc of the most i)crfecl temples in Central India, at Khajuraho, have their facing stones 
of fine sandstone embedded in lac (lakh), apparently resinous Vajralepa ; chnnain concrete 
being generally used in the core. Iron clamps arc also freely employed ; (B. L. Dhama, 
'A Guide to Khajuraho’, p. 4). In the Patijab the Kafirkot stone temples arc cementetl with 
lime mixed with quartz (Cunningham, ASI, Vol. XIV, p. 26), 

The earliest preserved dr>* tuasonr>' is the stone facing of Stupa I, Saiid ; the earliest 
occurrence of lime mortar in historical times is in the brick foundation of tlie Vi^nu temple 
at Besnagar (/I 5 //JK, i9X3-i4). Brick temples have frequently a thin layer of a clay mixture 
as an adherent betsveen the bricks (P. Brown, ‘Indian Architecture*, Pt. I, p. t 61 . The brick 
temples in Sirpur, C. P., seventh century, were completely covered by a thin layer of white 
plaster. The bricks are carved (ASIAR, looq-io, p, ii). 

The ‘Bfhat Saiphita* Ch. LVI, 1-3, 5-S, and the ‘\'isriiidharmottara*, Pt, III, Ch. XCI I. 
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brick are often coiiibiiied in one and the same structure, stone in the lower parts 
and brick above, a practice found not only in South Indian temples, but also in 


1-J5, aiaong the ‘early* lexl^, give the ingredients of the various kinds of Vajralepa which 
sscrc used in >tone and brick buildings. Vajralepa formed also the ground for wall paintings; 
this is described iu detail in the ‘Munasollasa* or ‘Abliilasiurtha Cintaiiiani*, a compendium 
coinpiLd in the twelfth century. 

Four and five rcciiM.-s respectively of the preparation and ingredients of Vajrakpa are given 
in tile ‘Brhat Samliita* and in the ‘Vi§tiudbarniotlara\ Two of llie jireparatious are purely 
NC'gctable, one consists of aninialic glue and vegetable substance, the fourth contains metallic 
substances and iuto the fifth (V. Dh. l.c., io*iif a concoction from cowhides, etc., and lime 


has been mixed. 

These different kind> of Vajralepa, the ‘adamant iuc gluc\ are used for external application, 
on stone and brick buildings, according to both the early texts. Dh. ib., indicates 
that these mbclurcs are also used for cementing the stones or burnt bricks of the buildings, 

In the ‘Manasollasa\ II, iii, i, 132-40 (Cf. also the ‘Narada Silpa iastra* of which two 
chapters on painting are translated by V. Raghavan, JISOA, Vol III, p. 19 f*), the walls, to 
which lime plaster (sudha) has bec'U applied should then be coated with a paste of hide-glue 
mixed with white earth (kaolin ?) in three layer>, and above it another final coat of the same 
Ijastc mixed with powdered conch, etc. This passage clearly shows that the ^adamantine glue 
coating* or ‘fdastcr* the Vajralepa, is applied in several thin coats above the lime plaster, 
tjudlid- The final coat of Vajralepa, when completely dry, fonus the ground of wall paintings. 
The ‘Manasollasa’ describes as further use of the \\ijralepa that it is mixed with all colours. 
In that case, the glue of the boiled buffalo skin is collected ou small sticks and allowed to 
harden. It is then put in an earthen pot with water and melted. This pure glue is to be mixed 
with the respective pigments. It is thus a tcmiKred medium for painting on the Vajralepa- 
ground (the reference in V. Dh. Ill, Ch. XL, to a decoction of hides, may imply this too). 

The wall paintings, according to the ‘Visnudharmottara*, 1 . c., are executed on plaster. 
The plaster there, in the main, consists of bricks, variously powdered, mixed with clay and 
carefully prepared with gum resin, bees wax, liquorice, molasses, ‘inu<Jga* bean and other 
vegetable substances. Sand, etc., has to be added in due proportion; the mixture is allowed 
to consolidate for one month, and is then applied to the wall and left to dry. If this dry plaster 
is not r>erfectly smooth, it is coated with clay plaster mixed with resin and oil which is carefdly 
smoothed and polished. On this dry, smooth wall the paintings are produced acc. to Ch. XL, 
Ft. Ill, of the *\’i$nudharTnottara\ 

The kinds of glue Vajralepa, given ib., Ch. XCII, are not referred to iu connection with 
the jjrcparation of the ground of the wall paintings which is a brick and clay plaster with a 
certain amount of resinous and viscous substances in its fabric. 

The ‘Silparatna*, XIV, 58-75, describes different kinds of lime plaster, mainly from 
powdered, etc., gravel but also of powdered shell and with a proportion of sand to which 
the following liquids are added: the sap of various milky trees, Asvattha, Butea Frondo», 
Kadajnba, Myrobalan and Mango-juice, or curd, milk, cocoanut water, ghee, as well as npe 
bananas, pulse, rice gruel, etc., according to the different types or desired qualities of the 
plaster. Last of these varieties of plaster, Vajralepa is described. 100 parts ^arc Itme, 2 parts 
resin (karala), and small quantities of ghee, bananas, cocoanut-water, puls^^ Asvattha sap 
am! jaggery. Re. Vajralepa, a buffalo hide glue, see Ch. on Painting, ib., XLVI. 

Vajralepa acc. to the ‘Silparatna’ XIV, 75, is a high grade lime plaster with two per cen . 
resin in its composition, and other binding and adhesive substance. The term Vajralepa 
denotes a special kind of plaster used in buildings ; in wall paintings however it is a glue¬ 
coating and glue medium {see above, and “ *Sili)aratna’, Ch. 64”, Trans. Coomaraswaniy > 

cf. infra). . .. . . „ 

Coomaraswamy, ‘Indian Architectural Terms*, }AOS, Vol. 48, p. 263, says of 
the adamantine medium, that it is actually glue. It should be distinguished ^ , • 

plaster. This is correct, but when various glue-substances are mixed with the plaster, 
whole mixture is also called Vajralepa. 
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the Dmaii a. in Hk- Tcmpk- .il KuUiiithai., AlimcdiuKar. U.i th.- .^upu- 
strucuire of tliis Icinplc the h.^mv-symbols arc cnl or formed m the pla.stci oiil\. 
while the carvinjis ..n the Kail:.v.n.itha Temple at Lonjeeveraiu are of .stone vmI i 
theiroriiament.s and lesser details carved in plaster." Ihe calm ladiance of the 
white temples i.s extolled in inscriptions.- In this wliiteiie.ss, it appears, then 
•sattvika' quality, their coiilorinity willi the pure l-.ssence (sat), shone tortli. 
This luniiiious splendour corresjKUuls to tlie asceudiiij^ tendency within the sattva 
..uua’, which is expressed by the vertical of the Ini'll superstriiLture ol the temples 
and the total disiwsition of their mass, l-roin the broad base they are built up 
towards the high point in the centre alwve even their mountainous superstructure 

or t^ikhara. 

Bricks and stone are frequently combined in one and the same building. Ihe 
body of the temple is of brick and the door frame of .stone ,or the body «if the 
temple is of stone and the sni>erstructure of brick,or in a single architectural 
relief panel, the major part is stone and it is completed in brick on one side.'' 
The.se varied combinations, for rea.son.s of added strength or decreased weight or 
for the sake of expediency, are due to the relation of the craftsman to his work and 
towards the means of making it. Once he has taken the .stone for instance from 


Vuriou> recipes for pr<xluciiij^ an ‘adaiiiauliuc planter' were used in the inillvnniiini, from 
thi 'Ufhat Saipliita* and 'V'i^iudharinoUara* to tlic Silparatiia' in dillcrviU part^ ot India. 
I.imc piaster particularly described in tlie 'v^ilparalna*, the ‘ManaM>ll.'isi*, and the 'l>iiiiasiva« 
^urudcvapadUhati\ IV, Ch. XXXII 1 , — ‘Vajrabaddha*, an adamantine plaster used a 

I f - 1* --.i_ t„ !• -- ^ I- - I. - - I- • A.I i\1 IM- * IT1 


ground for paintin4;$,—South Indian text books, is also briefly nictuioaed in 'V. Hh * HI. 
Ch. XCI, 15, as Sudhasita, where its use U advised in teiujdcb, but not in houses. The same 
cha]»ter (14) speaks of Vajralepa uhich is described in detail in the foliowiu)^ cha[iler, as 
ceinciitinK material fur baked brick> and stones, whereas mud cement is prescribed far unbaked 
bricks. Re. jdaster, cvmcut ami the of wall paintings, see also 'Mayamata\ XVTII, 

Couscus, 'Mediaeval Temples of the DakliaD\ op. cit., p. 50. The walls arc of stone, the 
Sikhara or suj)erstructure is of brick. The carvings in stone are overlaid with plaster ; in the 
brick portion, the carving is solely in plaster. 

Carving in plaster, and also in terracotta gives precision and dignity kj these substances ; 
cf. the carved bricks of brick temples from the Gupta Age (Deogarh, Paharpur, etc.) to those 
of the Dincteenth century in Bengal. 

'•“The temple resembling a mountain shines white.’* M'.:ndasor (in Uija) laser., 

A.D. 4 / 5 " 74 » h*te 10, Indian Anti([uary\ Vol. X\, p. iqo. This teundo was consecrated to 
v>Cirya. 

.•Vn inscription from the Laksiiiaiia Tciiipfe, Khaiuraho. dated in the Vikraina year loii, 
or 054 A.D., praises this teiiipfe in verse 42 as a "chaniiiuj!, sukudid house of Vismi which 
rivals the peaks of the mountains of snow” ; ‘Epigraphia Indica’. Vot. I. p. i.n.-Aii inscription 
ot ttie early 13th century speaks of repairs to all the temples in tlie citv. Thev were also made 
resplendent by being newly plastered. Chebrohi Inscription. Kistna District, ‘Ep. lud,' 

1 are Sattva, Rajas and Tanias. Their colours are white', red and black 

tendencies are ascending, expanding and descending, respectivclv. Tlie 
-sSr. C p' “"^‘""tive qualities of Prakrti. the nature of the Lid. ' 

This is frequent in ttie later South Indian temples. 

^ ^^^P»han,„r, tosal; P|. XXXII a, Kran.rilcl,, •I„Ji.„. 
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tlie earth and the tree from the forest and its living context, with expiation 
and apology for his interference, he takes on himself the responsibility for giving 
them appropriate use in the new context. This is to set up the temple as an 
image of the Purusa and as His dwelling. The natural connection has been 
severed, the earth has been burnt, the stone has been cut, the tree has been felled 
and they arise as the temple and its parts. Their texture survives and it is given 
consideration by the traditional and hereditaiy- craftsman. It would, however, 
amount to a retrogression from the state of grace into the state of nature were one 
to expect that the ‘material’ would guide the builder. On the contraiy^ brick and 
stone alike, or in combination, may disappear under a coating of plaster, which 
might partly have been coloured too.” 

' The ‘materiar does not demand from the Hindu craftsman in his treatment 
of it a consideration of its nature for it has ceased to exist as .such. The wood 
of a living tree fulfils a different function from that of a carved image, pillar or 
vaulted beam. It has been converted to its new function by a series of processes, 
bv art as well as bv magic. As little as Indian thought knows of ‘matter’ so little 
is the craftsman concerned with the material for the sake of its effectiveness. He 
knows, on the other hand, its texture and the various qualities which make it 
suitable for one special purpose and not for another. He does justice to them and 
applies his knowledge and sensibility to the lustrous malleable metals for instance 
or to the stones of different hardness and light-absorbing power in their carved 
surfaces. These qualities act as evocative influences by the contact with his hand 
and eye and they make more close his identification, by his work, with his vision. 
It is in the form of his work and its intense consistency. This does not belong 
to any single statue or image only, for all the carved form, figure or architectural 
unit, however small, is part of a comprehensive whole, the temple. It may show 
itself as made of wo^, brick or stone or else be covered by a coat of egg-shell like 
plaster and painted detail. Sometimes, as in the Kailasanatha Temple at 
Conjeeveram, the detail is carved only in the thick plaster which overlays the 
stone, such embellishment far from being supernumerary tends to focus attention 
on every part to which it clings. 

Stone, brick or wood and also plaster and paint are substances of realisation. 
In them the image or vision takes form, settles down, imbues their grain and 
fibre and gives them the new’ life, as part of the temple, the seat of God. All 
the same these substances are true to this name also in another sense. In them 
‘subsists’ their grain and texture, the frame-work given to them by Yama, and 
it carries with it the memory of their original state. This finally outlasts its own 


“ To what extent each structural temple was oriRinally plastered, or plastered and pamtedt 
is difficult to say. The cave temples of the Deccan, however, ahntKt without exception were 
originally coated with plaster and painted, on their plain and straight, as much as on their 
carved and modelled surfaces. Ellora, especially in the DaMvatara cave, Badami 
have still painted plaster presers-ed on their images ; especially in Ajanta, the large Bodhisattva 
figures in the sanctuaries of caves I and II, and on carved capitals and pillars, etc. 

In temples no longer in use whatever plaster there may have been has since 
or perhaps never existed at all, whereas it has been overlaid by the use of whitewash in t o 
still in worship. 
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•■Tl. clay - Holder 

actual eniplovinciit in tlic form and profwrtton of the temple. 

The well known transfer .>f the construction forms of one materml into he 
other is so caused. Tlie curve.s of the bamboo for example are copied m bent 
uSS Jnd cu'rbrick and stone. In any material, it is the bendin, nature of 
biJ^Tboo stems or wooden branclie.s, yieldinjj the elements and the form of the arch 
WluIS^'er the material, it is made into the same form and conveys same- 
meaning. It is the form by which the memory of the original is made permanent. 

The inherent qualitv. the .subtle nature, of bamboo for instance, is thus 
restituted bv giving it a permanency which its physical nature could not guarantev. 
This is done bv art. This pennaneiice, in art, i.s a quality of belongs 

to memory, the transfer of form from the one more i^rishable. to the other, 
less perishable substance is a restitution of the ‘subtle’ body, of the ong'inal c ay 
or w^. Though all things made of clay or wood might perish including clav 
and wood themselves their subtle nature is expressed in stone. It is the way ot 
redemption, a relative guarantee of immortality which things constructed arc- 

able to give. 

The substance of which the temple is built gives body to the indwelling 
Essence; from this point of view it is immaterial what it is. and it is also immaterial 
whether different substances are combined or the one is overlaid by the other, 
provided that the Essence imbues and impresses the form. 

By their new destination, wood, clay, stone and plaster, etc. are transub¬ 
stantiated. This c-omes about while they are being worked on. In thi.s, however, 
they are not altogether passive, for they offer their obstacles as well as their 
particular facilities and these contacts are felt and remembered by the craftsman. 
Sensibility contributes its own .share to a wider memory which comprises all those 
associations that have accumulated round the bricks or the wood in their traditional 
employment. A triple memory, that of traditional knowledge, of sensibility and 
of piety helps to preserve the subtle body, that is the particular quality and aptness 
of the several substances, severed as thev are from their natural life and habitation, 
in a more permanent body which has but one ultimate destination. 


/ 
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Before the temple in the likeness of the Purusa is constructed”, the rite of 
Garbhadhana is performed and a casket which holds the Seed and Germ of the 
temple is immured in its wall, to the right of the door, above the level of the 
First Bricks.” 

As to a woman, the ancient rite of Garbhadhana (RV. X. 184. 1), of 
impregnation and steadying of the womb, is performed to the earth; she receives 
the seed {bfja) of the building and gives substance (prakrtii to the Germ. Garbha 
means germ as well as womb, and the receptacle (garbhapatra) which is deposited 

holds the Seed,—the causal stage whence the unmanifest becomes manifest_and 

is the womb of the temple which is to arise. The sacrificing priest acts as 
generator, the Guru who deposits the Garbha on behalf of the donor, on a night 
of flawless stars. 

The Garbba-vessel is generally of copper, but is also described as made of 
gold, silver or copper.** Copper appears as a substitute for gold. Gold is the 
prime substance of which 'images’ were made, the golden disc of the sun and the 
golden effigy of the Purusa in the Agni, the fire altar, and thereafter the images 
of gods.” It is a casket, raised in the folded hands of the priest towards the sky, 
before it is deposited (‘Silparatna’, XII. 5). Its dimensions are proportionate to 
those of the temple. In width it measures one twelfth part of the height of the 
pillar or the wall proper of the temple. Its base, generally, is square and may 
also be circular.” Its own height is half of its width." Its absolute size varies 


” 'Agnipur^a' LXI, ii, on the ‘Vairija’ form of the Prasada. The temple is the form of 
total manifestation; in its unit)’ cosmic intelligence {‘Viraj’) is seen. ‘Vi§nusaiphita’, 
XIII, 6i-6g : ‘Silparatna’, XVI, 114. 

” Twnas'ivagurudevapaddbati’, III, XXVII, 72 f. Re: The seed (bija) of the Prasada, see 
note 95, the Prasada Mantra, Pt. V, note 22 ; Pt. VIIl. 

" The casket or vessel (garbhapatra, pbela) is a counterpart to the Ukba, the fire pan, 
the womb of the Fire, equal in size with the embr\-o, Agni. The bottom part of this “earthen 
womb for the Agni” is this terrestrial world. Of this alone, the Garbhapatra is a symbol; the 
Ukha comprised the three worlds, “this world”, air and heaven (S.B. VI, 5. 2. 3 ; VI, 5.2. 22). 
The Ukha is placed on the Nabhi (S.B. VI, 4.3.10). With regard to its position, the Nidhikala^a 
on the Adb^^a corresponds to it. The Nidbikalaia and the Garbhapatra are vessels of 
cognate origin and similar significance. 

According to ‘Tantrasamuccaya’, Part I, Ch. I, 102, the Garbhapatra is a symbol of the 
entire world. 

Re: gold, silver or copper, see ‘Hayaflrjapancaratra’, XII, 269, ‘Kamikagama’, XXXI, 
8-9. Re: silver, cf. also note 87. 

" ‘Matsyapuraija’, LXVTII, t ; LXXIX, 3-4 ; LXXXIII, 15. Silver, however, should 
not be used in the worship of gods ; it is associated with the Pitys, the Fathers (ib. XVII, 23). 

'* Square or circular, acc. to the 'VaikhanaMgama', Ch. VIII; it is said to have the shape 
of a lotus, acc. to 'Hayaiir^apancaratra', XII, 2^. 

" The height of the cover of the casket is given in ‘Kasyapasilpa’, XX\T, ii, T.P. 1 - c., 75 » 
quoting the ‘Mafijari’; ‘Tantrasamuccaya’, II, XII, 5 ; ‘Vis^usaiphita’, XIII, 23 f; ‘Vaikbi- 
nasagama', VIII, etc.; various proportions are given ; they should conform to the rule of three 
(‘Mafijari’, 1 . c.; ‘Silparatna’, XII, 33). 
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deposited'is highest for Bralmian.is. on the topmost mouldmg of the jase . 
cor^spondingh^ower for the other eastes.“ but above I'’" 

ivhereos the 'Visnusamliita’ (XIII. ‘io) prescribes that the Garble for Vaisvas 

Audras should be dci>obitcd below ground. , » i r 

The po.sition of llie ciiskct will* reference to the castes shows the leve from 

which tlie asa‘nt towards the highest i-oint the apex o the temple is 
the road (marj’a) for the Brahiiianas is shorter than that of the lower ' 

view of the total height of the temple this does not amount to much and ^ 

there need be no difference in the level of the Garbha dei».siled the diftercnt 
castes. The proportions of the casket are relative to the height of the building, 
and to its ‘pillar’. It belongs to the building for its measure is taken tr'>”' >t. 
The contents of the casket are those of the ground (bhumi) of the temple . the 
divinities of the Vastumandala reside in its compartments.'* The latter moreover 
are replete with the wealtii of the earth; its precious stone.s, gems, herbs, metals, 
roots and soils. These are distributed all around its Bralimasthana. Within the 


WLile generally the height of the casket is half its width (which is 8 aiigubs, in the 
‘Silparatna') it is also given as three quarter, or i'qual to the width ('Kiimikueama , XXXI, h-o ; 
‘Kasyapasilpa’, XXVI, lo). ConiparotJ with the Nidhikalasa (p. \u) it ha^ half its wultli, 
acc* to the ‘Tantrasamuccaya*, II, XII, },•$. The 'Haya^r^paucarutra*, XIl, aoS, ucscnbes 
it as la afiftulas wide and 4 aAgulas high. 

”‘Vaikhiknasrtgania’, Ch. VIII, and ^Mayawata’, XII, q-io, indicate la sizes, Kusyapa- 
silpa, XXVI, 9, describes the vessel of different size according to tlic height of the building 


ranging from one to sixteen storeys. 

According to ‘Kasyapasilpa\ XXVI, 10, and ‘Mayamata*, XII, ii-ia, tlie width of the 
Carbhapatra is given with reference to the diameter of the pillar (ahghri-vi$kaniblia) as being 


equal to it or narrower by an aliquot part. 

Twenty‘five (and not 100: abhikfti) according to *Ii 2 na-paddhati\ III, Ch. XXVII, 81 ; 
‘Mayamata\ XII, 13, speaks of 9 to 25 compartments (9. 16. 25) or 3^ 4*, 5^ The height of 
the walls of these compartments is given in 'Mayamata*, XII, 14, and their thickness is 2, 3 


or 4 Yavas. 

” ‘I.P.’. I.C., 73.74. 

‘Knmikagama*, Ch. XXXI, 90-93. The 'Tantrasamuccaya*, l.c., follows the ‘Vi^u- 
saqihia’ re : the two lower castes ; the casket is placed above the Pudiikj for Brahma^as, 
and on the ground for K$atriyas. 

•* ‘ISna-paddhati*, III, Ch. XXVII, 8i-io6 ; around the Brahniasthana are the gods of 
the Vastupuru^amatidala, which extends over the bottom of the Oarbha vessel. The dis¬ 
tribution of the wealth of the earth is as follows: precious stones in the centre ; grains and 
pigments in the four directions ; metals and various symbols in the eight directions ; soil of 
different provenience in the 8 directions and in the centre ; four varieties of lotus and Tagara 
(Tabemaemontana coronaria) in the four directions and in the centre; finally in the 
Brahmasthana, (in the centre) the attributes of the Cod whose presence the temple enshrines : 
cf. ‘Mayamata*, XII, 88. 
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Brahmasthana rest the symbols of God in the special manifestation in which his 
presence is invoked in the main image and in the temple itself. 

During a night which is in every way auspicious to the inception of the 
building, the Garbha vessel is lowered to the prescribed level of the foundation. 
On its floor the Serpent Ananta, the Endless, is drawn. On the hood of Ananta, 
the Garbha-casket has its place. On the lid of the casket, on a square surface, the 
mandala of the Earth is drawn with its seven continents, seas and mountains, 
The Casket as the goddess Earth contains all kinds of living beings, the moving 
and immovable, the Seed (bija) and womb (garbha) of the building. She is invoked 
and consecrated with the rhythmic incantation: “0 Thou who maintainest all 
the beings, 0 beloved, decked with hills for breasts, O ocean-girt, 0 goddess, 0 
Earth, shelter this Germ (Garbha).” Earth is here the Bhumi, the ground of 
being and becoming. The Seed of the temple is laid in her in the centre." Its 
germination has been prepared in the rite of the sowing of the seeds and of the 
growing plants ((ahkurarpana). 


" The seed in the central compartment (madhyakostha) is “togeUier with Bmdu and 
CKamikagama’. XXXI, 26-30). It is the Seed of the Supreme Pnnaple, it ’. 

as Bindu, the point-limit between the unmanifest and the manifest, whi^ is 
as Nada, in its subtle aspect as the basic substance or pnnapial vibration ; in its gross p 

as Bija it is the seed of everything. 
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“If the measurement of the Temple is in every way perfect, 
there will be perfection in the universe as well’’. 

’Mayamata’, XXII. 92. 


^ ^^T 5 RIT^> 3 IOTT? ^ 5 r«ni II 

“The Temple is made up of the presence of Siva and Sakti and 
of the Principles and all Forms of manifestation from the elementary 
substance, Earth, to Sakti. The concrete form of Siva is called 
House of God. Hence one should contemplate and worship it”. 

Tsanarivagurudtvapaddhati’, Pt. III. 

Chapter XII. 16. 
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THE NAMES 


1 . ViMANA 

"Purusa bears the measuring rod (mana, from ‘ma’), knows division and 
thinks himself composed of parts. Hence he is known as Mali" (Mind; ‘Vayu- 
purana’, IV. 30-31). 

To measure (‘ma’) is to make a thing by giving shape to it and existence. 
Maya or manifestation means division of the hitherto undivided Principle; on 
itself it performs this operation and as Purusa it henceforth thinks of itself as 
composed of parts. Purusa who is the first form of the Supreme Brahman 
('Svetasvatara Uffanisad’, III. 19; ‘Visnupurana’, I. 1. ‘2), thus bears the 
measuring rod. He is the great Architect of the universe and in this capacity 
his name is Visvakarman.' He is as the God of Israel who has disposed every¬ 
thing—in the world, within ourselves and outside,—with measure, number and 
weight (Sap. XI. 20). 

Manifestation comprises all that is seen; it has form, and is measurable; “all 
that can be measured is in the form of Uma and the measurer is the great U)rd’’ 
(‘Lihgapurana’, LXX. 15). When Purusa thinks of himself, it is in the form 
of Uma, who shows by her name which is from the root ‘ma’ like Maya, that she 
is the 'measured out’, the manifest world come into existence by tlie'thinking of 
Purusa. He thinks himself composed of parts while he is the measurer, the great 
Lord. (Dntologically, the act of measuring his form is subsequent and refers back 
to hjs undivided presence; it is a reconstitution and similar to it in its purpose 
IS the work of the architects.’ It is derived from His activity whose path 
measures’ the wide heaven (AV. IV. 2. 3). ' 


' 'MaDasara', 11 , 2-5. 

.. >5 Maya and the Great Lord the Mayin, ‘Svetasvatara Upanisad’. IV 10 In 

t^i e Mswa^a , II 2-35 it is said that the four progenitors and prototypes of the four divisions 

Tva» Th H They a™ VisvakaZa Za 

iSh?™ LI 7 ^l^' descendants arc the Sthapati. the master builder ; the Sutragrahin or 
ihTh.^^ ^ the nieasunnR rod or line, the sun-eyor and draftsman ; the Vardhaki 
if the Taksaka. the’ carpenSl'te 
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The word used here is ‘vimana’, and it has remained one of the most generally 
accepted names which designate a temple. Vi-mana, measured in its parts, is 
the form of God which is this universe, the macrocosm, and the temple as well, 
as a middle term made by man, the microcosm, according to his understanding 
and by measure. To measure means here as much as to create; there is identity 
of measure and object*. 

The Sun measures with his ray the boundaries of heaven and earth (RV. VIII. 
25. 18)V Visnu measures the earth (RV. VI. 49. 13; VII. 100. 4). To Varuna, the 
Asura, the measurer of the earth (RV. V. 85. 5; VIII. 42. 1), belongs the line 
(Varunya rajju}’. 

To measure is to order. The order, which applies to the objects, is also 
within us. in the regularity of our breathing and the symmetry and proportion 
of our body. In conformity with the order of the macrocosm, the microcosm lives, 
ascertains its order and makes it known by uttering it, in the rhythms of its 
movements and voice; the latter are the metres. As the Gods have done, so does 
man, he builds and thereby gains the three worlds, knowing them rhythmically 
in their measured form and sequence. Thus it is said in the ‘Satapatha Brahmana’ 
(VIII. 3. 3. 5): “The metre measure (ma) is this terrestrial world, for this 
world is measured; the metre forth-measure (pra-ma) is the air world for this is 
measured from this world; the metre countermeasure (prati-ma) is that heavenly 
world, for that world is countermeasured in the air”*. With this rhythmic 
formula (mantra) are laid down three layers of the altar (Agni); the fourth layer 
is the Brahman (B.B. VIII. 4. 1. 3). 

Rhythm evokes a reality and measure builds it up. Whatever is produced is 
called 'meya' (‘Samarahganasutradhara’, IX. 28). It is measurable, capable of 
being known, a quantity (gana; ‘Ganita.sarasamgraha’, I. 10*15).’ Proportionate 


* Gokarriasvamin (Si\’a) is called “the sole surveyor (sutradbara) in the construction of 
the Universe" in a grant of Devendravarman, of the year 254 ; ‘I^igiaphia Indica’, XVIII, 
P. ,109. 

*The universe is measured by SavitjTi the Sun (RV. V. 81. 3}. The sphere over which 
a god rules is commensurate with his activity. 

^ Vanina’s cord (S.B. I. 3. i. 14), in iconography^ is shown as a noose. It is the fetter, 
while the line is the measure of Time and Death. 

•The rhythmic formulae for the Brhati and Valakhilya bricks, are (‘Taitt. Saiph.* IV, 
3. 7. i): Thou art Earth metre (ma), Air metre (prama), Heaven metre (pratima)).. .. The 
Season metre, the Star metre, the Mind metre, the Speech metre. . . , 

The inner rhythms of mao and the worlds, and their presiding divinities Agni, Vata, 
Sfirya, the impelling and regulating agents in and of the special metre, are invoked in these 
mantras or rhythmic formulae which are addressed each to one brick, identified with the deity. 
Mahidhara, coram. ‘Vaj. S.\ XIV, 18, explains Chandas, metre, as derived from the root 
‘chad’, to cover. Each brick, each building-unit is imbued wth rh5^hm. It is a charged and 
compelling weight and shape, in the hands of the builder. 

Cf. Ap. S.S., XVI, 28. I. ff., the 12 mantras when laying the bricks in conformity with 
the golden Purusa. 

^Capita, the science of quantities and their computation, mathematics, is applied to 
architecture, Vastuvidya ; to Chandas, the science of rhythms, etc.; to the dimensions 
earth, to the space world (the interspace, 'antarik$a’) and to the rvorld of light and the gods; 
and to the configuration and destinies of the beings therein. 
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nicAsiiaMiR-nt is cssaitial lu Uk- k-iuplc (vi-iiiaiia) and to tlio iina.<- 

(prati-nui) alike. They arc 'made’ by it to tlie .same extent as the \edie .al ar 
and also the \-edi. When the \edi is outlined on the -roimd. with the^tip of he 
wooden sacrificial sword, this rhylhinic formula (mantra) is recited; With the 
sacrifice’s forth-measure (pra-ma), peri-metie (abhi-nia), counter-measure (prati- 
ma) and upward me.isure (iin-m.O, I compri.se tlie-e” (‘Apastaniba Sraiita .Sutra , 
I\’. 5. 4). Three fold and four fold measure is liere meted outj it has direction 
and buildiiiy (lower. It is the object, its eiiertjy and form. To have measured 
the measure, "so that one in.iv not measure further; in a hundred autumns, not 
before” (A\'. .Will. 2. means, th.il life has been lived consciously, adequately 
in every direction. “This measure (of life) man measures forth (pra), off (apa). 
apart (vi). out (nir). u[) (ut), toi^etlicr (sam). so that when he has measured it. it is 
said of him that he has yonc to heaven” (A\ . X\ III. 2. dll-45). 


The teiiijile as Vim'ina, proportionately measured throughout, i.s the house 
and bodv of God. By teiiqile is understood the main shrine only in which is 
contained the Garbhagrlia, the womb and house of the Embryo, the small, inmost 
sanctuary with its generally square plan ’ All other buildings within the sacred 
precinct, are accessorv and .subservient to it: the hall, M.mdapa, in front of the 
entrance, is itself, as in Orissa, a .semi-se[iarate structure to which may be added 
several more such buildings preparing the devotee tor the entry into the temple. 
These accessorj’ buildings conform in each ca.se with the jiroportionate measure of 
the temple, the \’imana; the Mandapa, generally, coalesces with the Viinana. 


Vimana is the name of the temple built according to tradition (.sastra) by the 
application of various proportionate measurements or various standards of propor¬ 
tionate measurement’. The module is either purely architectural or being taken 
from the Linga or image in the Garbhagrlia is, in principle, common to the 
building, the main object of worship and the builder. The Vimanas are thus 
variously (proportioned. This is e.xplaincd in detail in the ‘Matsyapnrana’ and 


* Carblia, liowc%'er, is also coininonly used iu die sense of cell or separate room. Similarly 
too, the name Pr.isada, the other most iui|)ortant word for temple in common use, denotLa a 
palace or palatial structure. In this sense it is Kcnerally employed by tlic Buddhists in the 
‘Jatakas', etc., and also later in the ‘Mahavaip^’, etc. References lo the.se- passages are given 
by A, K, Coomaraswamy, in 'Early Indian Architecture: III. Palaces’, ‘Eastern Art’, Vol. III. 
The ordinary designation of the separate rooms in a Pasada is Gabbha. ibid. p. 191. Gabbha 
denotes ‘cell’ in the cai’e inscriptions, note 102. To these words in their Pfili usage, airresiioiul 
many others, such as Vedikii, ib., which here denotes anv baluslradc and not onlv one around 
a sacrificial platform (vedi). 


’This definition is given in the ‘I^nasivagurudevapaddliati’, III. Ch. XXVIII, 2 ; and 
repeated in the Silparatna', X\ I. 2. \ imanain denotes as well a chariot of the gods, the skv- 
iravellers (AV. X. 8. 3 ; 4th Rock edict of A^ka ; cf. ‘ArthaMstra’. II, 32. 40, ‘devaratha’) aiid 



°f,‘®^3sattha.vimana’), Coomaraswamy. l.c., p. 181. The ‘Vimana-Vatthu’ deals of 
the ctlestial abodes destined for different beings according to their merits. In tlie Euics 
Vimana means a seven storeyed building, acc. to the commentary (‘Tilaka’ of ‘Rnnuyana’; 
33* 3 Al* 57’ A®)* 


34 
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*Ganidapiir2na\ and also in the ‘Hayas^^sapanca^at^a’‘^ Tlie purely architectural 
standard of proportionate measure'* is generally the width of the square of the 
Prasadn. This is the width of its wall, measured on the outside. The wall, as a 
lule, is thick; its inside width which is that of the Garbhagrha is generally half 
of its external width'^ The total height of the Vimana is double the external 
width of the wall*\ These pure octaves of proportionate measurement however are 
not the only architectural relations (Part VII). 

The other standard of proportionate measurement of the plan and section of 
the building is not architectural; it is the height of the Lihga'* or the image*' in 
the Garbhagrha. The measure of the donor, the Karaka or Yajamana enters into 
that of the building, if the Lihga or image is considered as measured according to 
the ‘ahgula’, his finger measure**; in this vestigial sur^dval, the measure of a 
‘punisa’p the length of man, is in certain temples at least, also the module of the 
Vimana. S.B. X. 2. 1. 2; 2. 6, gives the measure of the Altar by finger breadths 
and also by the measure of man with arms stretched up. 


2. PRASADA 


Vimana, as name of the main temple building, is synon^onous with Prasada. 
These two are the most significant words for temple/' There are many more, 
for the house of God has more than one aspect and origin. 


*^ See Chapter VII, first chart, gixiog the proportions of Prasadas, the 'common' (Sarvasa* 
dhara^a) standard and others. 

" The absolute measures which were generally accepted, see Part II, note 89. 

** The rule, that *‘the width of the on the outside should be hvice the widt^ of the 
Garbhagrha is observed in the sixth century a.d. ('Bfbat Saiphita’, LV. 12 ; subsequently 
'Matsyapurana', CCLXIX, i, and up to a recent past if not to this day, where traditional 
practice has not as yet become extinct, as for instance in Orissa, cf. 'Bhuvanapradipa', 
LXXXIII, quoted and translated by N. K. Basu, in ‘Canons of Orissan Architecture', p. 119. 
Re. other proportions, see however Part VII. 

Bfhat ^ipbita', LV. ii, 

'Matsya Pur^a', CCLXIX. 8 ; ‘Caru^a Purina*, I. XLVII. 10.13. 

" 'Haya^rsapaccaratra', XIII. 318 ; ‘Agnipuraoa*, XLIL 9.11. The more general reference 
seems to be to the Linga. The connection of Lixiga and temple appears more close and may 
be more original than that of image and temple. 

'•The 'svairangulaprama^a* given in the *Bfhat Saiphita*, LVII. 4, and elsewhere denotes a 
dirision of the image. In the ‘Sukranitisara’, IV. 4. 82, however, ‘angula* measures on^ 
fourth part of the fist of the donor. According to the ‘Pingalamala*, however, P. C. Bagchi, 
'Pifigalimata', ch. IV, JISOA, vol. XI, p. 157, angula is the breadth measurement of the upper 
phalange of one's own thumb. This relative unit of measurement became standardised as 
S yavas=i angula. In the 'Samaranganasutiadhara', LXVII. 27, which deals of Map^^pas, 
the 'hasta' measure is that of the donor himself (grhesita, lit. householder), cf. Part II, note 89. 

*M.P., m. ch. XXVIII, 1.2, explains them in the introductor>' ^oka of the chapter on 
the architectural distinctions (laksana) of Vimanas, etc. from where the Silparatna*, XVI. i, 
has taken the same definition: ‘Trasadas please (prasidanti) by their beauty the minds of 
gods and men." This they do, in virtue of their meaning and form. The temple is seen and 
comprehended by the look of knowledge. 
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Tlie temple is the seal .md dwellinj- of God, accurdinj- to tlie majority of tlie 
names. TIic name Prasada has the widest application." The word does not mean 
a house or something tliat is built up. It denotes a settlin;.i down (pra-sad) and 


I’o|Jkilar etymology jccoiinls here for ihe iiieaniiiK of tlic wofil I’r.'.snla. It' More recoiniitc 

but essential tnednin« is explained ill rile I.P. Itself. . _ 

The Aniarakoja exidains: ■Tl.iriny.'ididluiiiti.ini vasih pr.iSi'nlo dev.ihhiihliiijaiii. Ilarmvas, 
etc. are the residences of the wealtliy ; Trasulas are the residences of K'-ds and kiiins. 

•* PnisTula, in tla* h»sc of a >acrcil Jiioinimcut or sacrcil huiUlin^ rviVrral to in niicicnt 
luxts and iiisoriidions: ‘^vinkhayana Sr;nil.i SiUra,\ XVI. iS. 1.V17. on all sides o 

the Ahuvaniya fire. Patanjali, ‘Mahabliaswi', II. : Pr.iMdii> of DliauaiKili, Kania and 
Keidva. The testimony of the Sruula Sutras and (ifliya Salras» is a>»iKiKd to the Maiiryun 
a)^c (>rd Century li.C,), the date of Fatahjali is about xk> B.C. 

‘Vcdic Index’, II. 44. umlersUiiids Pras,ida (SaAkh. ^.S., l.c.), as faise<i (dat^forrn ('ii a 
mound. Prasada, in the sense of palace does not occur until the ‘Adbhula Hrahmana ; Weber, 
Indischc Studieii', I. 40; cf. 'Vcdic Index*, II- 51. 

In the Epics, Prasada has the nieaiunj: of storeyed building:'' (’K unayana*, comm. 
'Tilaka’, II. 3. and II. 5;. 18). It is compared with Mount Meru and the Vindhya Mountain 
( 11 . S8. 5-7 ; IV. 33. 7) ; it is very hish and snow-white (‘Ramayana*, \’I. jo. 5). Althou^li of 
thr^v storeys only its heiKhl need not have been less than that of the seven storeyed \ imanas. 
The commentary ’Tilaka* (II. 57. 18), dehnes Prasada as palace of the kin^j'; in II. 3 vV 3 , 
Harmya is thus defined, uhereas in the latter passage, PrasTida is explaine<i as the Imiise of tlic 
wealthy. While neither Viniana nor Pras.ula are iiseal in tlie sense of temple,—the words 
dcsi^^natiuK the house and scat of God, not necessarily a temple but a s;K'red monument, in the 
Ejiics are: Dev’agfha (’Ramayana*, 111 . 55. :) and Devayalana ( 1 . 5. J0.J5I, Devaslhriu.i (’Maha- 
hharata*, Sabha. 40. 34 ; sec also E. \Va>hburn Hopkins, 'Epic Mytludo^y*, pj». 70-731—their 
descriptions seem to imply a symbolic mcaniiiR. The 3 storeys may denote the 3 worlds—earth, 
air ami heaven I'Xirufcta*, VII, 5) ; the seven storeys, their seven fold division (RV. VlII. 40. 
s ; X. 104. 8). Re. the ’whiteness* see Part IV, p. 123 and re. the dc-si^nation ’Meru' etc., see 
PartH VI and VII. 

Further references to Prasada in the 'Mahabharala* and ‘Ra may ana’ are ^'iven by P. K. 
Acharya, ‘A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture*, pp. 420*22. A number of inscriptions, of later 
ajjes, where Prasada means temple, are pnt tocelhcr ib. pp. 423-30. 

Prasada, however, has retained the meaning of building or palace, in the 'Samaraugapa- 
sutradhara*. XVIII. 22 ; whereas in the many chapters of this text which treat of temple archi¬ 
tecture the word which most frecjuenlly designates the temple is Pr.'islda. 

Here arc some of the earliest inscriptions: On a Gamd^ pillar from Bhilsa, an ’ultama 
Prasada, of Bhagavat, 2nd centur>* B.C., J. N. Banerjea, ‘The DeWeiopment of Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy*, p. 102 ; Mathura Jain Inscr., *Ep. Ind.*, vol. II. p. 198 ; XI. p. 17. 

The ’Vejayanta PasTida’, the Prasada of Indra, represented in a relief panel in Barhul ca. 
jst century B.C. and inscribed (Cooraaraswainy, HIIA, Fig. 43 ; and ‘Early Indian Architecture*, 
‘Eastern Art’, vol. Ill, Plate XCII. r), is a 3 storeyed building, full of Apsaras, etc., in its hall 
on the ground floor ; they look out from arched dormer windows or doors leading to the balcony, 
in the 2nd and the 3rd storey ; the roof is waggon-vaulted. Contiguous with the 3 siorevcd 
building is a circular, open pillared shrine, with a round dome, and a separately projecting 
cornice below ; the dome is inscribed “Sudhamma Deva-Sabha”. 

‘Praada-dcvalaya* occurs in the Nalanda stone inscr. (\^. 4'0) of Yastwannmadeva, 

. ^*1’ P- 43 * Other inscriptions referring to extant temples 

IFrasada) and 51 ^, are for example the one of the Lak?mana Temple, Sirpur, (c. 700 A D.). 

Af ^ ‘ Prabodhasiva, ‘Ep. Ind.*, vol. XXII. p. 127. 

Ihe Mayainata*, II, 6-7, enumerates the following buildings os Prasadas: Sabha, Sklii 
mpii, Raugamajdapa and Mandira ; they are part of the whole cstiblishment of a South 
luclian temple. The meaning of Prasada is extended here from the temple itself (mandira) to 

Sabha in the 
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a seat made of that which has settled down and acquired concrete form, the form 
of a dwelling, a residence, the seat of God. The rhj'thmic formula (mantra) 
which effects the settling, setting or steadying of the bricks of the Fire Altar is 
tile Sadana mantra (Vaj. S. XII. 53)'’. The meaning of Prasada is given 
explicitly in the Tsana.sivagurudevapaddhati', Part III, chapter XII, verse 16. 
'The temple, Prasada, is made up of the presence of Siva and Sakti, and of the 
Principles and Fonns of Existence (tattva) from the elementan,’ substance Earth 
(Wasudhal and ending with Sakti. The concrete form (murti) of Siva is called 
House of God (devalava). So one should contemplate and worship it first.” 

This is in complete conformity with the meaning of the temple and the ‘bricks’ 
of which it is built. They are imbued with the presence of Siva and all the 
Principles of Existence.” 

The house of Ck)d (devalava) is the concrete manifestation (murti) of Siva or 
of auv other name under which is beheld the Supreme Principle, to the same degree 
as the corresponding image (murti). The 'form' according to which either is 
made is Siva as Prasada mantra*'. 

An explanation of Prasada from the Saiva point of view is given below, based 
mainly on the ‘Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati’, a compendium dating from about 
1000 A.D. 

The rhythmic formula, the Prasada (mantra) is Nada (‘Tantrasamuccaya’, I. 
ch. V. 51, comm.). Nada, the principial vibration, is the immanent cause 
(upadana)), the primar}' substance of the world. 


*’ The ‘sadanam’ of the bricks of the Fire-altar (S.B. VI. i. 2. 28; VII. i. i. 50) is the 
I.rolot%T>e of tlie invocation of the goddesses, the Bricks (Part IV. page 112), who are forms 
of Vak. 

Prasada in Sankh. S.S. XVI, which is defined as ‘raised platform’, ‘Vedic Index’, II. 
44, as its name implies, is originally a ‘seat’ piled up, a Citi. 

The 'Xanarthirnava Saipk^epa’, II. si. 160 (T.S.S., p. 25) sa>‘s: "The word Prasada is 
used in the sense of "well set” and “in the middle of the temple (mandirani)" ; or it is its 
central part in which is the inmost sanctuary”. 

** The translations here and on p. 130, intentionally use words somewhat different whose 
meaning may be inferred from the text.—‘lanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXVII. 62 i ; 
treats of the 'bricks’. 

The ‘.Agni Purana’, LXI. ii, similarly says that the ‘whole Pra^da is to be understood 
as Piirusa” ; and "Lord Hari himself is visibly established in the Pras.ida” (26. b). See also 
‘.Agni Purana’, CII. 14 and CII. 22-23. 

The image of Siva with 5 faces and 10 hands or as an alternate shape with four hands, 
is to be meditated upon as seated on a white lotus. The image corresponds.to the Prasada 
mantra. The 10 hands on the right hold the following weapons, etc.; skullstaff, trident, 
spear, 'varada’ and ‘abbaya mudra’, which bestow boons and assure fearlessness ; serpent, rosaiy, 
drum (^amani), lotus, and lemon (bijapuraka) on the left. ('I.P.', II. ch. XXVIII, 61-64; 
‘Tantrasamuccaya’, Pt. II. VII. 137). "He who does not know the Prasada, its great h^y o* 
live mantras [pancamantraniabataou ('Agnipura^a', CCXIV. 40) ; tlie 5 mantras are ISna, 
Tatpuru^, Aghora, Vamadeva and Sadyojata ; (JISOA, vol. IX, pp. 174-75 I * 93 ) 
the 38 Kalas (the 38 Kalas; I.P. III. ch. VI. 56 ; ‘Saradiitilaka’, XVIII, 1-23 ; see ‘I-P- ■ HL 
ch. XII. 82. JISOA. vol. X. p. 235, note)] cannot at all be called an Acarya (‘Agni F^i^a , 
CCXI\’, 41). The five mantras are equi\alent to the 5 faces, I»na, Tatpuruja, Aghora, 
A’iimadeva and Sadyojata, of the image. The principles of manifestation (tattva) arc 
on the image ; they are allocated to its limbs and parts and are supported by them (see Part Vlli)- 
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The Supreme I’riiicipK-. the Sivatattva. is Braiiinau winch is bliss beyond tlic 
distinction of subject and object, knower and known, beyond time; undilTerentiatecI, 
solid-Consciousness (cid^haiia). Sakti is not separate from Siva, she is the eiieiyy 
or process of Consciousness with its willing, knowing and creatinj- (Icclia, Jnana 
and Kriva Sakti) and leads from tlie unmanifest across the tlireshold of her own 
activity,'where J^akti lierself is Bindu, tlie ixiiiit to the unmanifest; from liere 
manifestation begins.” 

Bindu, the Point, is 'para', beyond (the manifest), as well as apara , 
manifest. Tliis latter as;)ect has two degrees, subtle and gross. In its subtle 
c.ipaeity, Bindu is Nada. the priiicipial vibration; in its gross capacity, it is Bija, 
the seed of everything. N.ula gives Moksa, release; it is Siinya, the Void. (‘I.P.’ 
part III. ch. \i. df). The High Point of the finial above the superstructure of 
the temple is the visual equivalent of Bindu. 

tsunya, the \’oid, is Sakti as Kala: Siva jiervades everything, is solid. 
undifferentiated-Conseiousness; Sakti. as Sunya, is vacuity-creating energy where 
things take shape and place as jiarts (kala) of existence. This is negativity as a 
function of Consciousness whereby its contents are made (wsitive. Prior to this 
function, which produces separateness and individuation, there is no thing in the 
beyond. The presence of .Sakti with Siva is and produevs all the Principles of 
manifestation from Earth to Sakti. 


The temple, Prasada, is the symbolic .substance, which, as a substratum, 
corresponds to the principial substance and immanent cause (upiidanakarana), 
Nada, the principial vibration. From N.ida, the principial vibration, the world is 
made. This is shown by the rhythmical plan and structure of the Prasada. Such 
is the meaning of Prasfida, the most generally employed name for the Hindu 
temple. It denotes especially the structural pile below, around and above the 
sanctuary (garbbagrlia). 


Fiirthkr N’.vmes ok thk Temple 


Other words for Temple with a wide currency and generally employed are ; 
Devagrham, Devagara, house of God; Devayatanam, Devalava, Devakulam", 
meaning seat or residence of God; Mandiram, Bliavanam, Stha’nam”, Vesman”, 


" Somewhat differently worded, the ‘.Agni Purana’, CCXIV. 35. savs "bv the recitation of 
the rrasada mantra» Nada is roused*’, 

^me .Aciryas consider Nada, principial vibration, as the first among the Tattvas or 
principles of manifestation, and then Bindu, the point limit from where manifestation bcviii' 
(karya bindu ; ‘Tantrasamuccaya*. part I. ch. V. 50. comm.). ^ 

“‘Manii Smrti’, IX. 280 {devatag.’ira) ; 'Crhya Sutras'. ‘S.lukhavana’. II. 12. 6 etc - 
gneatantra BV I. story I 27 f. ; “Saila devagrhi’* (a stone temple). Mora well inscription; 

tor'x pT'zioff “ ' St- Kramrisch, JISOA. 

“ Mathura inscriptions. 'Ep. Ind.’, I. p. 590. No. 18 ; 'Indian Anticiuary', XXXIII, p. 102, 
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meaning waiting or abiding place, dwelling; abode; station or abode; entrance or 
dwelling, respectively; Kirtanain”, Harmyam {from ‘hr’, to take) a palatial 
building and X'ihara (also from ‘hr’, to take asunder, ‘vi-har’; to construct)". 

A seat and house of God is the temple by most of its names. The names Caitya 
and Ksetra, however, the Hindu temple has inherited from the piled up sacred monu¬ 
ment and from the sacred ground in the place of which it was to arise. 

In Vastu-Sastra, the s 3 ’non 3 'ms are listed and throw some light on the 
multiple origins of the Hindu temple.” The ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ (XVIII. 
57), gives the following names to the place for the gods : (1) Deva-dhisnya, (2) Sura- 
sthana, (3) Cait 3 ’a, (4) Arca-grha, (5) Devata-avatana and (6) Vibudha-agara. 
They designate (i) a seat”, (2) an establishment, (5) a residence and (6) a house” of 
god (deva, sura, vibudha); whereas Arca-grha is the house of the consecrated 
image, and Cait 3 'a is a sacred monument which is piled up like the Vedic Agni 
(citi). These are ancient names. 


No. 13 : also 'Ep. Ind.’, vols. VI. p. 202 ; IX. p. 240; JBAS. vol. XLII. part I. p. 130. 
Slhina, (Brahmasthana ; Mbh. III. 84. 103) ; “Mahii-sthana”,‘Ep. Ind.’, XXIV. p. 210. 

” ‘Ep. Ind.’, vols. IX. p. 254 (Pathari stone inscr. V. S. 917) ; III. p. 15. (Srirangam inscr., 
about 1250). 

” Nalandl inscr. of YaMvanumadeva about 530 A.D. (verse 13), 'Ep. Ind.’, vol. XX. p. 43 ; 
Lakha-man^al inscr., about 500 A.D., ‘Ep. Ind.’, I. p. 15 ; copperplate inscr., referring to the 
Kailasanatb temple at Elura, Sth century, ‘Indian Antiquary', vol. XII, pp. 229. 289 ; Khalimpur 
plate from Malda, Bengal, 9th century ; 'Ep. Ind.‘, vol. IV. p. 239 ; Brahma temple at Dudahi, 
ASI Report, vol. X. 

Kirtanam or Kirti is a temple or any work of art by which the builder praises the glory of 
• the Lord and through which he attains fame (cf. Kirtistambha) ; see also Part I, note 17. 

*’ "House of the wealthy" acc. to ‘Amarakosa’ (see also note 17) ; Mathura inscr., ‘Ep. 
Ind.’, vol. IX. p. 241 : vol. XXn. p. 124 (inscr. of Vispu temple at Bayana, Bharatpur ; dat^ 
V.S. 1012)—Harmyam and all the other more frequent names occur in early and late texts and 
inscriptions. 

Harinya is also the name of the ‘upper floor’ (uparibhumi ; ‘Samaranganasutradhara’, XVIII. 
10). Harmika is the small square shape on top of a stupa. Harmya also designates the ‘High 
Temple’ (Parts VI, VIII ; ‘Silparatna’, XVI. 53). 

Vihara is originally the sacrificial ground (Kat)‘ayana, I. 8. 26). It is the space between 
the sacred fires.—A. Burck, ZDMG. 1902, on p. 307, ‘‘The ‘Apastamba Sulva Sutra’ ’’ translates 
‘vihara’ as ‘method of construction’ (of Vedi, Agni). 

Vihara generally designates a Buddhist monastery. In a Jain inscription from Jalor, 
ii86 A.D., Vihara refers to a temple of Parsvanltha. ('Ep. Ind.’, XI. p. 55). 

“The 'Mayamata' (XIX. 10-12), gives the following 29 synonyms used for a building: 
(i) Vimana, (2) Bhavana, (3) Harmya, (4) Saudha, (5) Dhaman, (6) Niketauam, (7) Prasada, 
(8) Sadanam”, (9) Sadroa, (10) Geha, (ii) Avasaka, (12) Grba”, (13) Alaya, (14) Nilaya, 
(15) Vasa, (16) Aspada, (17) Vastu, (18) Vastuka, (19) Ksetra, (20) Ayatana, (21) Vesma, 
(22) Mandira, (23} Dhispyaka, (24) Pada, (25) Laya, (26) K^ya, (27) Agara, (28) Udavasila and 
(29) Sthana. Many of these are s)Tionyms used for a building or for house in general and the 
numbers 2, 6, 8, 9, 10, ii, 12, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28 (vasati) and (8) (saipsthana), accord with 
those enumerated in the ‘Samaranganasutradhfira’, X\ 1 II. 8-9, where the appelations are 
given denoting a house or building. But for Tala and Kajllia, the 24 synonyms of the 
‘Manasara, XIX. 108-12, occur in the list of the ‘Mayamata’ whereas the names Saipsraya, 
Nidhanam, Ni^am, Sarapam, Okah and Pratisraya are found in the S.S., l.c. 
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•'Let him who wislies to enter the worlds that are rcaelied by sacrificial 
offerings and the jierformance of religious obligations (istapfirta) build a temple 
to the gods, by doing wliich he attains both the results of sacrifice and the 
performance of religious obligations” (Br. S. L\ . ‘2)"- T he comiiienlary explains 
that sacrificial fire offerings are called ‘ista’ and all otlier offerings are ‘piirt.i’. 
The latter include the construction of tanks, wells, lakes and houses of the gods 
(devatayatana). The sacrificial offerings secure for the sacrificer a place in heaven 
(svarga) according to tlie merit of his sacrifice. The Yajamana, the sacrificer. is 
the donor of the temple; his sacramental jK-rson. transformed by his sacrificial 
and other offerings is transferred to heaven. The duration of his stay tliere is 
permanent {nitya} according to Kasyap.i, quoted by Utpala, the commentator of 
the ‘Brhat Sainhita’; this is secured by the enduring nature of the shrine, 
Essentiallv. the acts and rites in building the temple are sacrificial’'. With these 
go lasting concrete and beneficial results embodied in the building, active in ail tlie 
planes into which the temple symbolically reaches both in this and the other 
worlds.” Where the Fire-altar, Agni, acted mainly as instrument and sacramental 


tlic inHTi[» 
note U). 


The Sasbalm Tempk (Gwalior) is called Hari-^danani. ^ndanaii) of Vifini, in 
tion of Mahipala (A.D. 1095), ‘lud. Ant.\ vol. XV. p. ; cf. A.B. \T. t. 2. ; 

” Devagxha, however, is not only a house of Cod on earth ; it i> also ilic name of the 
luminaries, the abodes in the firmament of those 9 §is, etc. who aUaiuvd Deva-hood hy their 
Karmas. The stars and the luminous spheres in the firmament are Dcvacflias ; ‘Matsyai)uraTi:i\ 
CXXVIII. Cf. also the meaning of Viinana as 'prototype* of the temple ; Part VTI. 

The other names which have not been cxplaine<l as yet, denote: Satidha, a jilastercd, 
palatial building ; Dhaman, a residence ; Sadanam and sadma are from the same root ^sad* as 
Prasada ; 15. M and 25 : Laya, Alaya and Xilaya, a place of rest, a residence ; 16 and 24 : Pad a 
and Aspada, a station ; 15, 17 and j 8: Vusa, Viistu and Vastuka from (pp. 82-t) and 19: 
K§etra, sacred ground and abode (sec note 28). 

The ‘Kasvapasilpa* (XXIII. i), emiiiicrotcs as s\-nonms: Prasfida. Sadanam, Sadma, 
Hannyam, Dhaman, Niketanam, Jlandiram, Bhavanam, Vasa, Celia. Divya-Vinifmaka. Asraya, 
Aspada, Adhara and Adharapratidhi^nyj. Asraya, Adhara and Adharapratidhi§nva signifv the 
support which the temple, being a seat, gives to divinity. 

Kern translated, l.c.: "meritorious deeds of piety and charitv", a Christian interpretation • 
I${a, denved from the radical 'Yaj', the commcnlar>’ explains arc Yajna, that is offeriucs 
through fire. See Siya^a^s commentar)' on RV. X. 14. 8. 

One of the main sacrifices being the Vastu-homa. 

” "Pof purpose of increasing the religious merit of his parents and of himself s;ivs 
tt Jlihiragula. was the stone temple (^ilainava PrOsada) of Snrva 

set up there ( Corpus Inscnptionum Indicarum’, vol. III. p. 162). For such reasons also tho 

etTT luck orSelSron; shoS 

give It ID the proper nay to the best among the twice-bom and cause temples to be constructed ’’ 
rn the same chapter it is also said that a poor man building the smallcs shrine reaps t e -Tme 
benefit which a rich man does by building the largest temple (XXXVIII loiit 
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body of tlie sacrificer for the attainment of his ultimate purpose, the temple 
ostensibly stays as a monument of its function. Its permanency depends upon its 
substance and on many factors which work on the monument \rhile it stands, and 
affect it in time. 

Other factors, of tlie period and place influence it. while it is being built and 
leave their mark on its style. Whereas temples are built in differing stvles, the 
Fire-altar is subject to no such variation; its shape is independent of time and 
place, independent even of extensiveness, so much so that one of the tvpes of the 
\’edic Altar is prescribed to be made of rh 3 ’thms only (chandasciti) and not of 
bricks which are their representatives”. Ancient extant temples and preserved 
texts date from about the same age”. In the northern half of India it coincides 
with the rule of the Gupta Dynasty. The ‘Brliat Samhita’ and the ‘Matsya 
Purina’, the former of the sixth century A.D. refer to the standard works on 
which they are based. Varahamihira, the author of the ‘Brhat Samhita’, 


” 'Baudhayana Sulva Sutra’, II. 62-$6 ; “In the case of the Chandakiti, the Agnicit, the 
builder of the Fire-altar, draws on the ground the Agni of prescribed shape. He then goes 
through the whole prescribed process of construction imagining all the while that he is placing 
every brick in its proper place with the rhythmic formula (mantra) that belongs to it. The 
mantras are recited but the bricks are not actually laid. The Chandakiti thu.s is the Citi or 
altar made up of Chandas, rh>*thms, or mantras instead of bricks or loose mud pieces (B. B. 
Dutt, ‘The Science of the Sulba’, p. 3, note).—Cf. the 36,000 Fire-altars made of mind, speech, 
breath, etc. ; ‘Vedanta Sutra’, III. 3. 44 (Sankaracarya’s comm.). 

The rhythmic formute, the mantras howwer, even mentally recited, are extended in time. 
This time is not the dated time of history. It has its architectural analogy and notation in the 
Talacchanda, the ground plan of the temple (Pt. VII). 

An apparent exception to the aloofness of the Vedic altar from any geographical or 
ethnical factor is given in S.B. XIII. 8. i. 5 (note 60). The northerners and easterners had 
round sepulchral mounds in contradistinction to those who knew the Three Vedas and whose 
sepulchral mounds were square. This is but an application of the supremacy of the four 
cornered shape ; a lesser value is assigned to the circular shape. 

” The ‘Orhya Sutras’ refer to the shrines of gods as ‘devagrha, dcvalmla’, also 
‘devlyatana’ (cf. note 23). The 'Apastamba Gfhya Sutra’, VII. 20 describes the carry’ing 
about of images by the house-holder and the placiog of them in huts built for them. The 
‘Adbhuta Brahma^a’ (Sadviqisa Brahmana, X. 5) speaks of ‘devayatanam’ which may, but 
need not mean a temple. 


Temples, under the control of Government are mentioned by Jlegasthenes. 
Re. remains of temples such as foundation walls only, see Part FV. 


Representations of temples, abound in reliefs at Barhut, Sand, Bodh-Gaya, Mathura. 
Shrines are also represented on a few coins prior to and at the beginning of the Christian era 
(J N Banerjea, ‘The Development of Hindu Iconography’, PI. I, Fig. 16, see note »9 . 
Coomaraswaray, HIIA, PI. XXX, Figs. 116, 117. 126A). These early representations of vanous 
types of shrines do not correspond, as a whole, to the actually preserved temples of subsequent 
ages, although in some of their parts there is continuity and development, of the early 

types of temples, however, such as those on the Audumbara coins of the Punjab have tneir 
structural equivalent in Bengal temples of the present day. 

‘Shrines’ (ko^lhafca ; apartment, separate chamber or place) of AparajiU. Apratiha . 
Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, Vaikavapa, and the Asvins m a fort, and the houM (grha) 
goddess Madiri. and “kosthaka-alayas” for the Vastudevatas are spoken of in ^ujilyas 
‘Arthafistra’, II. iv. (56) which, according to A. B. Keith seems to belong to the fourth 
ceiiturv A.D. (’The Age of Arthasastra’, ‘B.C. Law Volume’, p. 49©). 


/ 
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concludes liis cliapU-r mi tlic Dcscriptimi ol Temples (prasadalak^anaml "'j'' 
iiuxicst statement that it is a brief summary of the work of Garj-a. ami. that 
icfereiice has lieeit made in it also to the elaborate treatises by M_ami and othei s 
(ch L\’. dl)- Klsewiiere ('JU f.|. in the same chapter, Maya and \ isvakarman aie 
quoted as authors whose se-emiii}.;ly dilTerent statements have the same meamne,. 
The body of architectural knowledjie behind the short compilation^ of the Hrhat 
Sanihit-V is supported by the names of eij^hteen chief preceptors (acarya), of the 
traditional science of architecture. Vastusastra, listed in the ‘Matsyapnrana . 
The many names seem to indicate an equal number of branches or schools of Indian 
architecture prior to the sixth century A.I), and subsequently. The reconciliation 
of apparently conflictin'’ statements about pro|K)rtionate measurement (Br. S. lA. 
30) can be taken as symptomatic of the diversities of the .schools and theii 
exponents". They repre.seiited as manv variations as lay within tlie fundamental 
purpose of the teiiiple. The merit of tlie works of tiie schools which made it seem 
worth while to record the names of their most eminent preceptors lay in the 
manifold and ever varviny solutions of their central purpse. Tliis was the settinj.' 
up of the Prasada as \Amana. pro|iortionate in its parts and directinj’ the form 
and measure of all the other buildinjis which accrued in the service of tlie Prasada. 

The diversity of the tyjKs of temples at one and the same site even may be 
seen for example within the enclosure of the temple of Makutesvaranatha, near 
Badami, in the Bijapur district. The widest ranjic to which the architecture of 
the Prasfida attained in the tenth century in northern and southern India i.s 
also represented by these early shrines. The temple dedicated to Jsiva 
Makutesvaranatha was built in the sixth century”. 

4 * 


The names of the iS ^reat architects are cnumcratetl in Cha()tcr CCLII. verso 
They are: Bhfuu, Atri, Vaj;i;*tha, \’isvakarmaa» Maya, Nfirada, Xa^najit, ViMlakja, Indra, 
Brahma, Svaniikarttika, Nandisvara, i^aiinaka, Gar>;a, Kr$i.ia, Aniruddha, $ukra amt 
Bfhaspati- To Visvakaniian, Maya and C'arga, arc attributed definite statements by Varuha- 
mihira. Besides tliexT three Acuryas, others too, of whom nothing is known as yet but their 
names, are relied upon in the texts on architecture. The number i8, of the great architects 
is also the number of Purarias ; and of the places (sthana) of calculation (*Vi§tiupurapa*, 
VI. $. 4., ‘Vayupumna*, Cl. 102 f.): 

The structure of the temple is a work of art and science. Their knowledge and practice 
arc conducive towards the same end, the making of a f>crfect instrument whose sight and 
ritual use procure release. 

Hiuen Tsiatg (S. Beal, ‘Records of the Western World*, I. p. 78) speaks of 5 Vidyas or 
Sutras, traditional sciences, the second of which is Silpasthanavidya. As the name of this 
science indicates, it included the arts (silpa) and architecture (sthana ; houses, squares, courts 
etc.) and mechanics ; it explains the principles of Yin and Yang and the calendar. 

In the Sukranitisara , IV. 3* also, Silpasastra, enumerated as one of the 32 sciences, 
includes architecture and the making of images. Architecture, moreover and painting 
(lb. 83^4) are enumerated by Sukracarya amongst the 64 arts (kala) ; and architecture 
(vastuvidya) and sculpture (tak^akamia) are similarly enumerated in Javamangata’s commentary 
to vatsyayana*s ‘Kamasutra*, Ch. I. 3 (sec Part I, note 20). 

The double listing as science as well as art of architecture and sculpture does justice to 
their two-fold nature. This is also implied in architecture being part of Jyotisa (astrology) and 
Kalpa (ntnal), two of the six Vedaiigas. (See Part I, note 21). 

tliic and found on the site, engraved on a pillar, speaks of 

tins temple (devagyba). It is a storeyed building crowned by a dome shape. Other temples 


36 
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In the Hindu temples, such as they are known, and for which the texts lay 
down rules, the Prasada is the shell of the Garbhagrha. The Garbhagrha is 
essentially a small dark chamber, square in plan”. In this respect it is 
unchangeable throughout the ages. The problems of architecture, developed in 
tiie West, to build a space resonant with the rhythm of the prayer and concentra¬ 
tion of an assembled community, remained outside the Prasada. The Hindu 
temple is built with the ferxour of devotion (bhakti) as a work of offering and pious 
liberality, in order to secure tor the builder, a place in heaven, which means a 
high level of inward realisation and to increase the religious merit of his near 
relatives: by a transfer of merit, the Prasada functions similarly, for every 
devotee, who comes to and enters the temple. The temple is built as a work of 
supererogation, with the utmost effort in material means and the striving of the 
spirit so that the Prasada attains and leads to the Highest Point*'. 

Congregational worship has no place in Hinduism**. It determined however 
the apsidal plan of the barrel-vaulted Caitya-ball, the Buddhist temple. The 
resolve to build and generally also the funds for the building were the contribution 
of the Yajamana or Karaka and he entrusted the work to priest and craftsman. 
The merit of their knowledge came back to him who had employed, remunerated 
and then dismissed them**. 


within the enclosure have superstructures of a different type, curvilinear and also in the shape 
of a stepped pvramid—see Part VI, and H. Cousens, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, op. cit., 
Pis. XX^T, XXVII. 

” Or, rarely, rectangular and still less often, polygonal or circular, cf. the shape of sacrificial 
altars, Part II. 

** The liberating effect in building a temple is expressed in the ‘Saivagamanibandhana’, XIII, 
second but last verse (a Ms. from Tripunitbura, cited without translation, by N. V. Mallaya, 
‘Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple .\rchitecture', J.AU. vol. IX. p. 172). It says that he 
who builds a temple of Siva leads his ancestors of 21 generations to the world of Sarabhu (Siva). 

In the ‘Mahanir\-ana Tantra’, Xin. 240-44, the Temple is praised: "Thou grantest merit 
(punya) and fame all the holy places are in thee." The temple, like worship itself, 

serves more than one purpose. "One should worship with Sattva tendencies [in conformity 
to the Essence] for liberation ; with Rajas tendencies (expansively] for enjoyment and with 
a mixture of these tendencies for the fulfilment of mixed purposes” (‘Vi§nu-Sajphita’, FV. 12). 

*' The single worshipper, or in South India, only the priest of the temple and the ‘puj^’ 
enter the Garbhagrha and perform the sacred rites for the worshipjwr. 

\\'hen, as with the Vaijnavas, congregational songs, etc., are performed, this takes place 
in front of the Carbbagrha, in the Man^apa, and leaves unaffected the form of the Prasada, 
with its small Garbhagrha. 

The apsidal plan and barrel-vaulted structure is classified as Hastipr§tha or ‘elephant-ba<i 
in V^tu-^tia (see Part \TI). It was re-adjusted for the purposes of Hindu worship by the 
introduction of internal walls so as to seclude the Garbhagrha from the rest (Durga templ^ 
Aihole, 6th century ; Cousens, op. cit. PI. XI) or by a flat stone ceiling to exclude the vaidted 
roof in the brick temple of Kapotesvara at Chezarla, Guntur District (Report of the Southern 
Circle, ASI., 1917*18, P- 35 . PI- XV^II). 

*' The Sthapati, the master builder, himself a Silpiu, is the Guru of the three other clas^ 
of Silpins, the SutragrMiin, Vardhakin and Takjaka. In the performance of certain arcni- 
tectural rites the Sthapati may officiate as priest (‘Manasara’, \ 1 II-I- I® the«, as we as 
other, prescriptions there is no absolute or dead uniformity in Vastusastra (see Part . p. 9 )* 
The Silpin is the Kartp in relation to the Karaka, the patron. 
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To tho o,ui tlovote mIio k<« to tlio tcliplo, it 

art os otherl arc bv nature. oUul eften it is botli in <mc. A Hindu 
the \'edic altar docs not fullil its |.ur|H)Se by bem^^ built. it has of . 

seen. Darsana. the lcK>kin, at the tcm,.le, the seat, abjxle i 

and its worship (puia), arc the puri>..scot visiting the temple. To fulhl this purpose 

in addition toL-lny an olTeriny and work of pious liberality the 

its proi>ortionatc measureineiit but also the carvings on its walls, and tlie lot.il 

fact of it.s form. n , i 

The Prasada as far as (ireserved temples .show, consists of thick walks am 
a roof forming a dark square chamber entered through a door with a more or Ues 
elaborate frame. Wlicreas in the later temples the suirerstructurc is raised to 


When the ImildiiiK of ihe leinple i> coinpleteJ. the Sthapati prays that the people l)e 
qwalthTweliuh:- happy. «cll known and famous for a long time and that the v.clorimi; 
king protect the whole earth, full of cattle and (.lauW (‘lMnasivaeunulevai..uldh,.li . 1 \. 

Ch. XXXIV. 51). 

Tile relation between a definite ty|>e of temple, its patron and architect i> illustrated by 
verK^s 3 S- 4 t. Ch. L\’I. of the ‘SamarangaDasutradhara': "Meru, the Lord 0 Iravida^. as 
describc-d in this chapter must be built by a K^lriya only and the architect should he a \ ais> a 
or he may also be a Brahnia^a, versed in Vastu-iisira. . . A Kijatriya, howevcr» tlum^h wr^cu 
in Vastu-sSstra must by no means be the architect/* Re. the Kin^ as patroii of the Meru, j-cc 

the inscription, Part V, note 78- ^ . .x i - e. : 

The craftsmen were meml)ers of a j^uild or feudal servants of the kin^f or the chiellaiu ol 

a temple ; cf. Coomaraswaniy» ‘The Indian Craftsman*, iQog, passim. 

The *^Sarvasiddhi•acarya**, however in an inscription from the Papanatlia temple at 
Pattadakal (after 650 A.D.) was not guild**. Cattara Reva^li Ovajja, the builder of the 
Papam'itha temple was given the title of Sarvasiddhi Acar>M. Anotlier Sutradhari, of the 
southern country, named Gu^d^» Ihe builder of the Virupak:j»i temple at Pajt^dakal, was given 
the title *Tribhuvana- 3 car>a*, {‘Indian Antiquao‘\ Vol. X. pp. 162, 165, 170 where an erroneoib 
translation is given of Sarvasiddhi Acan*a). 


The hereditary transmission of architecture is well illustrated by an inscription in the 
Jagannatharaya temple in Udaipur, Rajputana, of the year 105.^ A.D. Its architects. Sutra* 
dhara Mukunda and his younger brother Bluulhara, belonged to the family of architects known 
as Bhangora. Their ancestors came to Mewar from Gujerat, about 1389 A.D. and were the 
chief architects of the rulers of Mewar since then. This is stated in a record in the possession of 
their descendant, Bhanvaralal, from where the above account was published in * Epigraph ia 
Indica*, Vol. XXIV, p. 56. To this family of architects also belonged Matidana, who built the 
Kirtistambha at Chitor (1440-48 A.D.) and who was the author of the *\^isturujuvalhd)ha^ 
Rupaina^d^na*, and other works on architecture and iconography. 


The connection of the craftsmen with the temple was not only for the purixise of work on 
the completion of which the architects received their remuneration and presents, such as 
gold, etc. (Part VIII, last chapter), or a tillage (‘Ep. Ind.*, I.c.). The guilds of the architects 
(sAapati) and potters, for instance, levied a small cess on every one of their members, working 
at a particular temple, when a donor intended to make a permanent provision for the main¬ 
tenance of the temple or the supply of materials for the worship of the deity (Kaman inscr. of 
about the eighth centiir)' ; ‘Ep. Ind.*, XXI\^ p. 329). 

The Indian aaftsmen, it is generally believed, were anonymous. Many however signed 
their names and some even proclaimed the pride which they took in their work in inscriptions 
like the one from temple No. 9 in Aiholc (Fig. in Part VI) of about the 7 th century: “There 
has not been, and there shall not be in Jambudvipa anv expert (vidvan) in the art of building 
temples (vastu-prasada) equal to Narasobha’* (‘Indian Antiquary’, Vol. IX, p. 74, Cousens 
‘The ChMukyan Architecture*, p. 44). ^ 
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great lieiglit in one form or another, towards its culminating point, in tlie earlier 
of the preser\ed shrines the roof is also flat. A raised plinth or terrace is a 
substructure of the body of the temple and frequently accommodates a path of 
circumambulation. In this its simplest and indispensable form, the Garbhagrha 
IS embedded in thick walls; if it has as is the rule, a high superstructure, it carries 
upward the architectural theme of the walls from which it arises. Their ever 
more complex articulation ser\'es as ever more explicit exposition of the meaning 
of the temple in many figures, each with its name and place in the body of the 
building. 
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ARCHITtX'Tl’RAL ORIGIN’S 
1. Cm. THE Altar 


Consistent in its completeness and appcannce, the Prasada is yet not of one 
origin as is the \cdic altar. Its socle or ‘base* (adhistliana, pitha, etc.), the 
covered and enclosed chamber (garbha-grha) and its sui)erstructure. the support 
of the finial are the three main architectural parts m the vertical direction, eacli 
of which refers to a different source". Yet so thorouglily were these parts 
amalgamated that they constituted the Hindu temple throughout India for about 
a millennium and a half in pre.served structures; a continuou-s sequence of forms 
in the various provinces to which each has given its particular impress, whether 
in its most imposing monuments or unassuming way.side slirines. 

A temple may be approached through one or several, carved and pillared 
balls, and it may be surrounded by subsidiary shrines and buildings; it may be 
the centre of an entire temple town, with walls and gate towers, itself of great 
height and many storeys. Yet the constituent parts of the Prasada and its 
Garbhagrha remain the same". 


On the massively packed socle (pitha), alike to the altar, the Citi, which is 
piled on the ground or Vedi, rest tlie walls (bhitti) of the Garbhagrha. Their 
lowermost part is also called Vedi or Vedika". It has a number of horizontal 


" The suncrstructure, of many origius and the most ijroiiiiiieut part of the complete temple, 
seen historically, is not indispensable. Flat roofs (chiidya), however, do not belong to tlic 
pcrfcct, i.e., complete, tyi>e of a Hindu temple ; they show it in Us inakiiiK and are separately 
dealt with in Vastusistra (see Part VII). Another type of temple, illustrated in the reliefs of 
Harbut. etc. was known in various ty|K-s by loo ii.C. approximately. This was an open 
pillared hall, rectangular or round, with or without a second storey, and always with a sloped 
roof, cither in the sliain; of a dome, or of a vault, etc. The forms of parts only of this open, 
jiillarcd temple, built in the main of wood, were integrated in the Hindu temple as reprosenU-d 
by preservoel structures. 


" The small space within the cube of its walls, the Garbhagrha, is the most elementary 
of the ancient and preserved ty|)es of temple, in India. It was used bv Hindus and Buddhists 
in the Gupta Age, as far as monuments exist to-day, and by aboriginais, at aiiv ])hase of their 
mcgalithic or generally pre-historic, non-historic, undated mode of worship. The socle is known 
as Adhisthaiia m South Indian texts, 'Tantrasaimiccaya’, I, II. -,7 ; ‘Kasvapasilpa’. X, i and 
as Pqha, in the ‘&iinarangapasutradhara’. I.XI. South Indian texts use also the following 
synonyms; Masuraka, Adyauga, KuHiiiia. Vastvadhara (I.P. Ill, Ch, XXX. 66) 

In Orissa, the lowermost part of the wall is called Pubhaga (N. K. Basu, op. cit p iSi) 
the fMt of the wall. It corresponds to the Vedika. The socle there is called Pista (pitha) 
The entire structure moreover of certain temples rests on a wide terrace (Kati, Tagali ; 
I . Part \II, first chart, and note 21) and more than one building mav rise from one and 

is.Pilhika or JagaH-pitha CSainarafiganasutra- 
dhara, LIWIII. 4. and 35). After the planning of the temple, with its grouiui nl-iii 

and its special architectural form (lak^anuni) the Jagati 
should be devised co^espondingly (cf. .b. 12). Its width is given in proportion to that i the 
Prasada ; assuming the latter to be 8 padas it is 28 padas (Ch. LXIX. 41.4:) or, in another 
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mouldings; they continue the theme of the Pitha or socle with its horizontal 
mouldings. Below the socle moreover a sub-socle or pedestal (upapitha) is piled 
in some temples and adds to their height. In these lower parts of the temple, the 
pedestal, Adhisthana, the socle, and the Vedika is embodied the memory of the 
sacred ground (vedi) with its piled altar (citi) whence the sacrificial offerings were 
carried up by the flaming fire. The place of the flame is now taken by the struc¬ 
ture on its socle; it arises with perpendicular walls and a pointed superstructure. 
Neither the form of the socle with its horizontal mouldings nor that of the temple on 
it imply a derivation from the form of the Agni or its flame; but it is the knowledge 
of these rites which survives in architectural forms. Even in some of the last 
buildings in which a living tradition was at work, such as the temple of the Sun 
at Konarak in Orissa (thirteenth centur}’), or its contemporaries in Mysore or in 
a twelfth century temple in Rajputana, and in earlier temples in Central India, 
Rajputana and Gujerat, the memory survives, on the walls of the socle and the 
Vedika, of the substance of which the altar was built; wherein had been placed the 
heads of the sacrificial victims, man, horse, also the Sarabha (‘Aitareya Brahmana’, 
I. 6. 8. 6), and the other ‘animals’. It was cemented with a mixture to which these 
sacrificial animals had contributed. Rites are remembered and, as it were, crystallise 
in this instance on the surface of the temples in the shapes of men, horse, other 
animals and the Kirttimukha, which are carved in horizontal bands around their 
socle.“ The living memory of the Fire Altar however has not only remained at the 


instance (ib. 53-53) 32 padas ; the width of the outer path for circumambulation (bhrama) of the 
temple is given as 4 padas. 

“ As a railing fences in the sacred ground, so does the corresponding portion of the 
wall (vedi, vedika) of a structure. In this sense it is an 'enclosing' wall (Coomaraswamy, 
‘Yak§as’, Pt. I, p. 22). The term Vedi is thus not used for a definite architectural shape; it 
indicates its relative lower position in the whole structure. It denotes also the lower portion 
of any vertical unit, such as those of the Bhumis or storeys ; ('Samarangapasutradhara', LXII ; 
‘Manasara’, XXII). Vedi is also the name of the highest part of the trunk of a North Indian 
Sikhara ; the superstructure of the temple. In this application the meaning of sacred ground 
or altar prevails. On this 'High Altar' is placed the finial of the temple (see note 47)- Th<> 
name for the enclosure or enclosing wall around the whole sacred precinct, etc. is Prakara. 

Adhisthana is usually translated as base. If there is an Upapitha, the Adhisthana is 
above it; so to be accurate, it cannot be rendered as "base”. The word means "a stand” and 
is translated here as "socle”; the Upapitha or pedestal is an optional member of the temple, 
whereas the Adhisth^a is an essential part ; Orissan shrines however arc generally without it. 

Two t}’pcs of figures'are to be discerned on the socle, etc. and vedika ; either a row of 
heads only or of whole figures ; the latter are shown in motion, each with its own particulM 
activity and movement. Horses run, men make war, or love, etc.; they are restored to their 
own sphere of activity in this Saips^ (see Part VIII) at the base of the temple. Memory as 
embodied in traditional, sacred architecture docs not mechanically repeat former contents ; 
they are remoulded with every- remembrance. Hence, not only their variety, but also their 
manifold substitutions. The 'heads’ of the various animals are summed up by one kind of bead 
only, that of the Face of Glory, the Kirttimukha, the Grasa, for instance on the Devi Jagadainba 
temple, Khajuraho, etc. In Ramgarh (Kotab State) the following are carved on successive 
fillets of the socle, in vertical succession: (i) Kirttimukha, (2) Elephant, (3) Lion, (4) 
and (5) Man. In northern Gujerat, the face of the socle (pitha) is carv(^ with a series ci 
enrichments of its horizontal fillets: the Grasapatta, with the head of the Kirttimukha, m 
ceaseless repetition ; the Gajathara, the elephant course, which is not essentially present; the 
Asvathara and Narathara, courses of horses and of men respectively (J. Burgess—H. Cousens, 
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bottom of tlic temple, where ll.e \ .i>tui)urusam;.u<l.ila repre.e.il'; its mam res due 
coterminous as it is actu.illv or in principle with the \ edi. the total site, or with the 
extent of tlie Pras.id;.. Reitenited in name, elevated in position and meaning, on 
a lii'dier level of the temple, once more, the name Vedi is given to the upper iiortion 
of its suiKTStructure. the l^ikliara,*' on which is placed its crowning part the 
Ainalaka and then the hnial. This \’edi may be called the Uttara \edi of the 
uni|)le. 

On the \’edi of the site, on the sacrificial ground, the raised ‘altar’ of the 
tem])le. its sale, etc. .md Wdikii, with their mouldings are the him aiul horii^ont.ii 
thcinc and basis from wlucli the buildinji of the temple arises, dedicated as an 
offering. When this offering is built up and about to reach its end, once more, 
in a supreme effort, the final offering is made on the high Vecli, the upper portion of 
tile massive pile of the supcrstruelure; above it are the .^malaka or the High 
Temple," and the finial above tlic.se. 


The \'cdic altar survives in the strueture of the b<idy of the temple, in its 
lowest and its highest part. In technique and name the Prasada, llie Hindu temple, 
shares in the name of the \’edi and Citi. Its total structure moreover, when seen 
from outside has the appearance of a massive pile, and i.s a monument more than a 
building. The tliickness of the walls of the Garbhagrlia, and the often nearly 
compact superstructure, also reveal that the entire Prasada is a Citi." This is 


‘Arcliitcctural Antii|uitii.» of N'ortlii-rii Gujerat', ASWI. vol. IX. p, 25) ; cf. also tlie Fqha of 
the .Somesvaru Temple in Kiradu, Mewar, Rajputana, i-ilh century. 

In Thoda, a frieze of Haqisas is added on the top of the others (;\SI. \’ol, VI. j) iz-tl ; 
Rows of Haqisas and Makaras are frequent also on the socles of temples in Mysore. The 
Kirttimukha or Crusa and the face of the ^rablia arc the sametype (sec Part \' 1 II). Makara 
and also Haqisa belong to the imagery of the Kirttimukha. 

" The Vedi or Vedibandba is one quarter of the height of the ^ikfiara. This refers to the 
curvilinear Sikhara in the early texts. ‘Matsyapurana’, CCLXIX. 15-20 ; ‘Garu(,la Purana', I, 
XLVII. 1-5 ; ‘Agnipurapa’, XLII. ly-iS and CIV. Other proportions are given in the 
‘Matsyapurapa’. ib. 8-14, and in later texts (Part VII). Vedi is also the name of the respective 
iwrtioo of a Rckha temple in Orissa ; N. K. Bose, ‘Canons of Orissan Architecture’ p. 92. 

"Re. Amalaka, see Part VIII. Ainalaka is a llatlened cogged stone; Re. the ‘High 
Temple*, see Parts VI and VII. The Amalaka and the cupola ( 5 ikharal of the High Temple are 
equivalent ‘crowns’ of the superstructure. .Meaning and origin of the Amalaka are more 
complex than that of the High Temple (Vimana, harniya). The .Amalaka is generally jilaccd 
alwve curvilinear northern Indian Sikharas ; the High Temple (vim.lnal above the Blunnis or 
storp of the pyramidal superstructure of South India. Tlie High Temple is a miniature shrine, 
sohd^^and having a mas.sivc- domed roof (called “Sikhara”) ; it was a domed shrine originally 

.-U of 'be temple (‘Matsyapurrma’. 

Lji. LLLaIa, I a.). 

In later temples, the walls are built in two shells ; their interior is solidlv packed with 
horizontal blwk^ of stones, laid in courses (M. M. Ganguli, ‘Orissa and Her Remains’, p. 14O 
S® boulders or dry rubble (H. Cousens. ‘Mediaeval Temples of the 

l>akliM . p 6). etc. These replace the almost ‘cyclopcan’ walls of the temples preserved from 
tne 4tn to the gih centuries. 

No reference is here made to the double walls, with an inner Pradaksiiw, Audhak.wika or 
ambulatoiy of the temple type called Sindh.ira ; see Part VII. 

T„ r.",-*’"? 'en'Ples. the tnassive superstructure is modified according to structural exigencies 
In Gujarat, works on architecture. 24 varieties of Sikharas are described built cither witl, a 
bnck core or hollow (Burgess-Cousens, ‘Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat’, ASWI., 
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confirmed by its very names, Prasada, Sadma, Sadanara* derived from or identical 
to the word Sadanam itself which denotes the piling of the Vedic altar. 

It is thus as a Caitya** that the exterior of the temple, the Prasada, is propor¬ 
tionate in its measurement (vimana) and the object of being looked at (darsana). 


Vol. IX. p. 2). In its upper part the Sikhara is frequently altogether massive. The massive¬ 
ness or the degree of the hollowness of the Sikhara and also of the foundation of the terrace on 
which stauds the teoiplc depend upon various technical solutions. Raised platforms built on a 
cell foundation similar to those at Sirpur, are also below the sixth century temples at Bhitargaon, 
built of brick, and the stone temples at Dcogarh and Nachna Kutbara. The stone Sikhara is 
built generally by corbelling (kadalika-karana ; ‘Tantrasaniuccaya*, I. II. 47), of courses of 
cut stone overlapping each other inside, until they meet and close the opening. It is covered 
by the horizontal plate (skandha) which forms the platform on top of its trunk. 

The stones or bricks filling the upper portion of the Sikhara rest on a horizontal tie-plate. 
It is called ^ratna muda', in Orissa ; a lower horizontal tie-plate, the ^garbba tnuda* forms in 
some temples the ceiling of the Garbbagrha (PI. facing p. 120, in N. K. Bose, op. cit., showing 
the ruined Rekha temple at Telkupi, Manbhum, with its inner construction laid open). When 
however the Sikhara is hollow, the Amalaka (sila) and Kalasa finial serve to lock the beads 
of the walls together. 

The Sikhara of the Lingaraja temple in Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, has at least one internal 
chamber above the flat roof of the Garbbagrha. It is accessible by a steep staircase built 
through the thickness of the sides of the Sikhara ; above this internal chamber, which has a 
window, a third similar chamber is said to exist. (R. D. Banerji, ^History of Orissa’, Vol. 11 . 
p. 360). These internal spaces have no part in the effect or symbolism of the Prasada; they 
are technical devices for lessening the weight of the superstructure ; the same purpose serve 
the grqat trabeate arches in the sides of the Sikhara and which are closed up by an ^antefix', 
the Sukan^. See also Part VI, note 65. 

The Mahabodbi temple of Bodh-gaya, the temples at Ronch and Boram (Bihar) (R. D. 
Banerji, The East Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture’, ASI, I. S. 1933 ; Pis. 83, 85), Parauli, 

U. P. (ASIAR, 1929-30, PI. V), etc., have also hollow chambers in the superstructure which 
differs in plan and section in these buildings. If, as in the Mahabodhi temple, the chamber 
was accessible from outside, it is a residue of a phase of temple building (Lad Khan Temple, 
Aihole ; Parvati temple, Nachna Kuthara), where the form of the superstructure had not as 
vet consolidated. 

Caitya is derived from Citi. A Caitya, in the Buddhist application, with reference to 
a man-made form, is the Stupa. The meaning of Cait)'a, in the ’MahSbharata’, where the 
country is described full of Caityas and Yupas (sacrificial posts) is sacrificial altar. The 
'Ramayana’, II. 3. 18 ; II. 25. 4 ; 11 . 71. 41, speaks of Devayatana and Caitya. Ayatana means 
a resting place or support and as such a seat, the place of the sacred fire, and also an_ abode 
of divinity. The definite sense of ^housc’ seems conveyed by the word Caityagyba ('R^ayapa , 

V. 12. 14) ; it is commented as ^Buddha-ayatanam' or, acc. to Govindaraja, as a Mapd^pa of 
Catu$pathas, a hall of Vedic Brahmavas. The Caityaprasada again which had* 100 pillars 
and was very high, is commented as a Buddhamandira and in the latter instance, by Govinda- 
raja, as a building like a Devayatana. (*Ind. Antiquary’, XI. p. 20). Coomaraswano'. 
‘Vakjas’, Pt. I. pp. 17-27, shows that a Caitya and Ayatana is a ’bhavana’, a haunt or abewe 
of a Yak§a. This can be an altar or a constructed temple, or also a sacred tree, or a tree with 
an altar. 

Medhatithi on ‘Manu’, IV 39, refers to a structural building, of the type, may be. of the 
little domed temples as shown in the reliefs of Barhut, etc. 

Caitya, Ayatana, Prasada, etc., etj’mologically and originally are piled up seats or altars, 

sanctuaries in the open and also within an enclosed space. k 1 a 

In certain buildings the massively piled socle of the temple rests on a pedestal or sub^ 
(upapitha) of considerable height and the walls of the temple arc set on a double sub-struc re » 
the socle projects from the M^asutra and gives a broad basis to the building. 
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Hence brick, Istaka. li.i-. rcinaiiiul ihe prinupal btiilHiiii> siib'^tance of the temples, 
for the wooden lo;:; or the stone Ikmii) is consi<lerc(l and ire.ited as Istaka, It is put 
to the same use, for tlie same pur|>ose, as the brick (ispika), which is derivc-d from 
the radical ‘vaj’, to sacrifice or to offer and is the orij^inal sacrificial substance 
{Part I\ ), In this connection it becomes Jear why the true arch has not ^cn 
employed in tlie Pras'ida, nor even in tlic halls, Maiulapa, accessory to it. The 
method of corliellin^ (kaclalika-karana) and the tr.ihcate arch are adjustments of 
tlie process of piliny, neevssitated first of all by the internal chamber, the 
Garblianrha in the bodv of the Pr.'is.’ida and also by the larger halls, added to the 
Prasada. 


Tlie several mouldings of the socle (adhi^thana) project each in iirojiortion to its own 
height beyond the Manasiitra, (the side of the wall of the Prasada, externallv). Jagad and 
Kumuda have each a projection equal to their own height, while other profiles, such as Pattiki 
Fadma, etc. may project each as much as their own height, or 3 ^, or of it only This 
IS left to the discretion of the architect (‘Taiitrasamuccaya’, I. II. i6). Jagati, iu this context 
IS a projection of the socle, and not the whole terrace on which the temple mav be set nii (see 
uotc 44). Jagati as a part of the Adhi^thana is also dealt with in the ‘Vaikhrinasagama’ 


In no type of the temple however is the ‘citi’ as substantially part of the entire concen- 
uou as in the ierra«.templ«. excavated in Paharpur in Bengal (c. Sth centurj-, 'Memoir, ASI, 
wi' : * ^icchalra, ne^ Rampiir, Bareilly, in the United Provinces, dating from 

and eleventh century (note ii;). In these large and spreading brick 
sui«r.impo«d terraces, of which there are three or more, recede succLively 
forming a stepped pyramid from whose centre arose the walls of the shrine. ^ 

The true or radiatmg arch built of voussoirs has been cmplovcd, although on a restrieirtl 

IX^Jo ^’alanda (Monastery, 

lA. wo. 10). Alirpur Khas. Brahmanabad, the Mahabodhi temple in Bodh-eava etc in n.irrl,f.V 

vaults of passages, monastic halls, etc., cf. Coomaraswamy. HIIA. p. 7”. n 4. 
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The ground plan of the Garbhajjrha is, as a rule, square, in confprraity with the 
plan, the \’astumandala and its division into squares.^' The Vedic altar does not 
account for the square chamber within the Prasada. Its walls are as broad as they 
are long and in principle also as high as they are broad (see Chart, Part \TI). A 
cube forms the sanctuar}' of certain temples of the Gupta Age; they are located 
mainly in Central India.” Their roof is flat, it does not carry* a superstructure. 
Other t\y)es of low roofed temples too, of about the same age though different in 
plan are well known from Western Indiabesides, flat roofed temples of the earlv 


” As an elaboration of the square, the outer face of the walls, on the plan of the Prasada, 
shows two varieties of buttress formations. In one case they jut oat from the main wall at 
regular ioten'als and produce a fretted outline, and in the other, the main buttress of each 
wall proliferates in one or more further projections; these t>-pe$ resulting in a cross shaped 
plan. These Ujies are also frequently found in combination. 

The rectangular Garbhagrha is an application of the square for definite purppses, when 
for instance more than one image is the cult object, in temples of the lo Avatars of Vij^u, such 
as the now so^alled Varaha temple at Kadvar (Cousens, ‘Somanatha, and other Mediaev^ 
Temples in Kathiawad’, ASI, I.S., vol. XLV ; also H.D. Sankalia, ‘Archaeology of Gujerat*, 
p. 6 ;), or in those of the Mothers (Kapalini Devi Temple or Vaital I^ul, Bbuvaneswar, Orissa ; 
Navadevi shrine, Jagesvar, Almora, ASIAR. (92$*29, pi. TV.). Other rectangular Garbhagrhas 
are those of the Temples at Eran (ASI, vol. X. p. 6 q), Teli-ka maodir, a double square, 3^^ *5 > 
(Percy Brown, ‘Indian Architecture*, p. 152) ; the Gadaraal temple at Pathari, Bundelkhand, 
(Cunningham, ASI. vol. MI. pi. 8 ) ; also at Gyaraspur. Ayatasra is the term for ‘rectangular*; 
ii means ‘with long sides’, in the sense of having two parallel sides of the polygon longer than 
the others ; this is a medication of the square plan (caturasra) just as the Ayata\Ttf 3 p 
plan, is a modification of the circular or Vrtta plan (Part Ml). 

The round Garbhagrha is the general form in the indigenous temples and also occurs m 
Siva temples, at Malabar. Gopinalha Rao op. cit., Pt. II. I. p. 91, note, however says that the 
central shrines of all Siva temples are square in shape. 


The term cube is used here to desienale a 4*sided prism approximating the shape 
of a cube. The Buddhist Temple No. 1;, Sand ; Vifnu Temple at Eran, near Bhilsa (Percy 
Brown, op. cit., PI. XXXIV). Kankali De\n Temple at Tigawa. C. P. The temple of Pattaini 
Ded near Unchahara, C.P. (Cunningham, ASI, vol. IX. p. 31) with its monolithic r^f belonp 
to the loth or nth centur>’ judging from the can ings of its door frame. The shrines of the 
Gonds, in the Lalitpur District, c. I. (P. C. Mukherji, ‘Report on the Antiquities m the 
District of Lalitpur*) are the corresponding ab-original typ^. The Gonds in central India 
still set up miniature dolmens. Dolmens are also set up to this day by the Khasi, Muoda, 
Oraon, Bhil, Kurumba and Malayarayan. N. Kunjan Pillai, ‘The Travancore Census 
pp. 57-60. “Dolmens have actually been used as Saivite temples*’, 'Census of India, Report, 
1931, p. 406. Old dolmens are set up as Siva shrines for example at Kambaduru, Kalyandrogi 
Anantapur District, see Longhurst, ‘Annual Report of the Archeological Suney of India, 

Southern Circle, 2915-16, p. 29, PI. III. . . 

The square of the Garbhagrha at Tigawa measures S , outside the length of the 
J2^'. Re. the pillared porch, the shape of the architrave and other st>listic features ot ine 
flat rOofed Gupta temple, see P. Brown, op. dt., p. 55 * 

” The Ud Khan Temple and Durga Temple, at Aihole ; etc. These temples have 
altogether flat roof of one stone slab only nor of beams placed honzontally on 
or waU. P. Brown, op. cit., p. 6i. Pis. XXXVT-XXXVm, describes their particular root 
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and later Cola period, in South India, though youii.t-cr in date, the nintli 
A.D. and even latcr» arc equally sifiniticaiit. ' All these temples are built ot laiyc, 
well cut stones, dressed to level beds and placed one Ujicii another without aii\ 
mortar or cementing substance. Contrary to current opinion, not only in the 
Gupta Age in Central India, ami in Western India, l)Ut also in the Soulli,- -ioi 
loughly iialf a millennium.—the flat or low roofed temple preserved its (ligiiilv. 
To this day. moreover, small flat roofed shrines abound in Central India aiul ni 
South India. The prolotyi>e of tlicse shrines is the dolmen with its <jne large flat 
slab of stone. supjKirted by three upright slabs set on edge so as to form a small 
chamber witli one side open to serve as an entrance/* It is not by chance that the 
shrine of Pat la ini Devi at Unchaharu whose doorway with its cumbrous carvings 
cannot be earlier than the tenth century and whose architecture is of the ‘Gupta 
type', has a flat roof which is just one slab of stone/’ 

V’arious phases of stone temples of the dolmen tyi)e are to be found in South 
India; some of roughly hewn stones and with a stone Lihga in the interior, others 
of carefully dressed slabs of stone accurately fitted at the angles, with their walls 
resting upon a plinth, about one foot high and not jdanled on the ground like the 


coubtnictiwi. Stone slabb with s:rooves and corre.s|»ouiliiu: ridges are joined- The joiiitb are 
covered by long, narrow stones fitted into the grooves ; it is a kind of stonc-tile roof, sliehtly 
sloped, ill one or two tiers aliovc which is placed a straight rot^f cowrinc the middle puriicm 
of the building. 


The pillared plan of these halbUnipIes. is siiuare in the one, and apsidal (hasiipi^^th.i ; 
cf. note too) in the other case, far reniovvxl from, or not connected with, the al^-orieiiud ilolmen 
type- 


The flat roofed brick or stone temples, described in tlie ‘Samarancauasulradhara’ in 
ch. XLIX, and partly also in ch. LII appear to have been similar in type to tliv Lad Khan 
temple. 

*^They are Siva temples at: Tiruvalangudi, Mangudi, Madatlmkoil, Tmlanjur, el*., in 
Pudukottai state. JISOA vol. V. See also the large stones of the walls of the Muvarkovil 
Vimanas having high superstructures, at Koduinbalur, ib. FI. VIII. 

Cf. note S3. 


In the Dharwar District, Bijapur, dolmens, not likely to have been used as sepulchral cell> 
were set up on a hill at Aiholc, near the temple of Meguti. At Badami. a similar dolmen, 
consisting of three great slabs set up on edge, forming three sides of a square with a much 
larger flat slab to form a roof, was used as a shrine for worship. “On the plateau beUveeii 
BMami and Maha*kutesvar, are to be found hundreds of miniature dolmens, which are daily 
put up by the women pilgrims to the latter shrine to register their vows. These arc composed 
of a few flat stones, and, as they fall apart, their stones are used over again to build others 
H. Cousens, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture*, ASI, NTS, vol. XLII. p. 138. 

To derive the flat roofed structural temple from preceding aud coDtem^>orar^- rock cut 
types as is generally done, is hardly possible. The rock cut shrine has no specific .sIiuik- 
of sculpture by excavation, any shape can be cut from the mass of the rock, the 
vaiUted type of bamboo ongin and the other, the ‘dolmen type’ with slraiglit wall aud roof. 

_3 *’®° S® s'lware shrines were set up. others were also cut into the rock, and 

r.bX 

‘Tt measures / 8**7' 4* (Cunningham. ASI. Rep. IX. p. 50). The flat stone roofs of 
grSovK ^“‘angular stone slabs, put together, sometinics with overlapping 
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wall-.stoncs of a dolmen.'^ These South Indian examples and the Central Indian 
Gond temples lead back to the origin of the cubical walls covered by a flat roof in 
whicli is enshrined the Garbhagrha."' The flat roofed, ‘historicar temple, 
aggrandised and yet comparatively small* and the ageless, megalithic varieties of 
village and wayside shrines are of one type. It is this cubical cell which appears 
transferred at some time, staged and raised on the well packed socle, itself on a 
terrace in larger temples, and which is finally embodied in the high pile of the 
Hindu temple with its towering su|)erstructure.‘^ The protracted and widely dis- 


The next stai;e in the afigrandisoment of these temples is described by N. Venkata 
Ramanayya, ‘An Essay on the Origin of the South Indian Temple*, Madras 1930, where the tv^o 
more simple t>'pes are also discus^. 

As the shrine of Bira-Devaiu (ibid. p. 23 ; Thurston, ‘Castes and Tribes*, vol. IV. p. 153) 
shows, the flat roof is supported by four square comer pillars only. Their equivalents, in the 
shape of pilasters, play their part on the stone-block built Cola temples. Repeated, they flank 
every niche and articulate the otherwise flat walls {for instance Siva temple in Mangudi, 
Kolatlmr Taluq, Pudukottai). A Pallava rock carved version of this type are the walls (only ; 
not tlie roof) of the Draupadi Ratha at Mamallapuram. 

The tvall u'ith pilasters is the result of a combination of two difTercnt types of temples. 
The dolmen t>*pe as a rule has plain walls and no pillars. In some instances, however, the 
large stone slab of the roof is placed on 4 small stones in the 4 comers. S. C. Roy, ‘The 
Uundas*, p. 465. 

Another kind of flat roofed shrine of 'megalithic* structure is the Siva temple at Kutti- 
kondabilani, Guntur ; its front is composed of large vertical stone slabs. 

An interpretation in the opposite direction does not seem probable. 'Megalithic* village 
and wayside shrines abound and arc set up to this day. The flat roofed temples, have but a 
relatively Urge size and their numbers, as preser%*ed from the Gupta, etc. to the Cola age, 
arc not so impressive as to have left a permanent mark on the humble village and wayside 
chapel to this day. It is not a question of highly significant and evolved types sinking back 
into folk art, but of percnoidl t>7>es ever ready to have their implicit meaning stated explicitly, 
by art. An origin in megalithic forms, is also indicated by some of the smaller temples, also 
at Tigawa of 4' to 6' length, whatever be the shape of their roof; they are apparently 
built with three sides only, the fourth being open to the East (ASI, vol. I. p. 42). 

” The Siva temple at Kambaduru (note 53) is a dolmen converted to this purpose by a 
careful dressing and fitting of the stone slabs. They arc not planted in the ground but are 
raised on a moulded plinth. 

The circular Pr^da, as well as the circular Garbliagrba, have their protot>'pes in 
the circular shape of some of the Vedic hearths; the Megalithic origin moreover of the circular 
type of the temple must also be taken into account. Stone circles or their wooden equivalents 
are also prototyi>es of the round shape of certain Hindu temples. Megalithic stone circles like 
the one in Asota off the Mardan-Swabi Road (D. H. Cordon, 'Megalithic stones, Asota*, 
'Antiquity*, Dec. 1939} or one of the stone circles in Dcosa, Jaipur, Rajputana (Cunningham, 
ASI. vol. VT, p. 105), appear to be particularly connected with Vedic numbers by the number 
of their stones. While these arc 21 in Deosa, the Megaliths forming the circle in Asota are 32. 
The former number {3x7) (S.B. VII. i. i. 13) plays no part in the Hindu temple whereas the 
32 surrounding stones of the Garhapatya hearth correspond in number and function to the $2 
Pada devatas of the Vastumap^ala. 

The oldest structural temple in Northern India hitherto excavated is the circular temple 
at Bairat (Virat) in Jaipur slate (ASIAR, 1935-36, pi. XXXIV,; p. 84!. ; Cunningham, ASL, 
vol. I. p. 244 ; vol. VI. p. 91 ; Stuart Piggott; l.c. Part IV). This temple, in its original 
form had an inner circle of 26 octagonal wooden pillars; a circumambulatory enclosed by a 
brick wall surrounds it. It dates from about the 3-2nd century B.C. It is also a 
predecessor of the circular Malabar temples, for example at Vaikom, Trikolitbanam, and many 
other places in Travancore, ancient Kerala, etc., built of laterite and wood. (cf. Vi§pu temple 
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perscd occurrence of the lint roofed temple testilk-s to simplicities u Iiicli nre i>erennial 
in Indian art, vrhicli liave remained practically nnchaii.^ed. \ ■ -l 

The flat roofed temple lias the dolmen lor its |)rototype. Like the meiihir it 
marks (cf. the Lih^i'. n'tiicli means distinctive sijin) a s.icred site. Xeitlier dolmen 
nor menliir are necessarily memorials to the dead, they commemorate the importance 
of the site which is marked by them. ‘'Lyninaw" which means to mark with a 
stone" i.s the word used bv the Kh.isis' in As.sam, in connection with monolith.s, 
table stones and cromleclis.''' riiere, in the dolmen, a supraseiisible presence is 
confined and enshrined.*' The m.irkiiiy of a site (kselra) show.s that it is dedicated 
to a higher presence. This is a i^eiieral praetice in India, where every orthodox 
Hindu, everv day marks his bodv (ksetra) with the symbol of tlie deity on his fore¬ 
head. The stone dolmen and menhir, and the stone shrine and Ivih:-;a, are co;4nate. 

It is seen from the ‘\'i.sniidliarmoltara’ and other texts that the science of 
selectin’’ and teslin.i; the stone is most developed where tlie stone has to be chosen 
for a Liii}.;a. Stone indeed is the aborii.:inal substance of the Iviti;;a. Gold and 
brick are tlie sacrificial .substances of the X’edie altar. Gold, the pure.sl of all 
substances is not considered in this re.spect, loses its value and i.s only Jiiveii 
second consideration when a Liiiva is to lx; made. The ‘Liiiyapurana’ (ch. XL\’II. 
5) speaks of ,i I.ih:.;a m.ide of yold .md jewels, or of silver or copper, as alternatives 


at Pcninipuliitar, mil century ;'Arclucol. Dept. Ailuiinistnitioii Report’, mi M.lh ]>. :|. The 
circular stone walls which the Todas, in the Xileiris, Soulli In<iia, set up around their llo.Hli 
ami also the I’ey temples, Tiniicvelly l)i^^.. S. India (0. Oppert, 'The Original luhabitaiils of 
India’, p. 57.?), must not bo overlooked. 

Tlie circular I’rasada and Garliliagflia as well as those which are stjuare have their roots 
in the past of India, in N'edic rites and in aboriginal use in the country. 

The ‘batajiatha Brahniana', XIII, S. 1. 5 distinguishes between the four cornered (daiva) 
and the round (asurya) sepulchral mound, tlie -ciuare being made bv those who know the three 
Vedas ami the circular by the easterners and northerners. These mounds were lined witli 
stone. Tlie rites for the dead have their own place apart from those of sacrifice (vajna( ami of 
worship (puj.i). The Sniasanacit, the mound for the dead has its definite characteristics 
CApastamha l^r. Sutra’, XXXI. 5. 72). 

Form and function of the Prasada do not owe anything to the rites for the dead or else in 
a transferred sense and to that extent only in which the sowing of the seeds, or the rites of 
initiation signify ami are based on the kmnvledge of death ,of dviiig to a former, lesser state 
and the undergoing a new or secomi birth to a regenerate life, on a higher level. Temples 
of biva or Durga are set up on cremation grounds CKatlusaritsagara’) because in llicse terrific 
aspects death is shown as overcome and merged, in the deathless. 

. 1 Kliasis’, p. 145 ; stones set up to mark the site of purificatorv 

f m 'sacrificial’ stones, on which Puja or worshij. 

pr;;ts: ? atToLt"^' 

HiniJayf'tnca?' Bi'nSr '‘for"'' T Kumaoii lulls. Western 

Comorin the Unga withm the dolme; line cou"sri?utesX tljftrtl day' 

“Holding or restraining the presence of the invoked divinity is one of the u- a 

TXXVII io4)''Thni^ by the Sannirodhini mudra (’WsivagurudevapadShati^ 11 
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only for the Lihga made of stone, and which is the embodiment of Brahma, Visnu 
and $iva. Stone, as menhir is specially connected with the Lihga, and also with 
tlio Adharnsila. It marks the Omphalos in the one instance as much as in the 
other. It distinguishes as the Centre the place where it stands; around it, the site 
is sacred.“ Thus it is enclosed by square walls and covered with a roof, for as the 
‘Agni Purana' says “in the square (catvara) Siva is present”. 

The memory of the building stones of the temple is retentive. The stones of 
the walled-in quandrangles which the Gupta shrines are in principle, and also the 
Cola temples with their added halls, are disproportionately large to the size of the 
temples.** They form a near substitute of the monolithic walls of the dolmen. 

Raised from the earth where it has stood in accordance with the megalithic 
practice, the flat roofed stone temple on its plinth and terrace, is an established 
tvpe. The ‘Samarahganasutradhara’ has much to say about temples without 
Sikbaras*^ which were one-storeyed, flat roofed structures. As a rule, however, 
Vastusastra is preoccupied with the varieties and proportionate measures of 
Prasadas having superstructures, and whose height is twice or thrice the width of 
their walls {Part VII). 

The temple with its high superstructure is the ultimate and generally accepted 
form. Sikhara, of which the meaning is ‘mountain peak’ designates particularly the 
superstructure of the North Indian Prasada.** The flat roofed temples are 
contemporar}' for centuries with temples having Sikharas.*' They are at the same 


Tlie coalescence of such places with others, fully recognised by tradition, is spoken of 
i» pa^gcs such as ‘Brahniavaivarta Purina’, I. 6. 47-48, “a place where the Sivalinga is 
worshipped, though it is a place not fit for pilgrimage, shall be turned into a place of 
pilgrimage”. 

** Three courses of stones are equal in height to the shafts of the wall-pillars, in the Cola 
temples (note 55).—The Mapdapam preserved at Mukandwara, Kotah, in Mahva, about the 
fifth century A.D. is set up of most carefully dressed sand stone blocks of c>'clopean size. 

“ In ch. XLIX, the ‘Samaroiiganasutradhara' exclusively treats of stone or brick built 
Prasadas without Sikharas. They are covered by a Chadya or a double and triple roof. 
Chad, even to-day in Bengal denotes the flat roof of a brick structure. These Prasadas were 
not dolmen temples ; their interiors were rich in pillars (see Part VII). 

**N. V. Mallayya, op. cit., JAU., vol. X. p. 181, stresses the meaning ‘head’ which 
Sikhara has, derived from Sikha, the tuft of hair worn by an orthodox Hindu on the crown 
of the head. S>Tionyms are Siras and Sirja, both denoting head. This microcosmic reference 
to the head is no less valid than the macrocosmic one to the Mountain, to Meru, the pole of 
the world. The full meaning of the Hindu temple is given form by the Prasada with its 
high superstructure; in this sense Sikhara is to be understood and not as a roof which also 
may be flat (as assumed by Mallayya, JI&DA, vol. IX. p. Sj, in an article on 'Nagara, Dravi^a 
and Vesara’) ; see Part VII where the different connotation of Sikhara in the Northern and 
Southern tradition (^tra) is explained. 

*’ The flat roofed temples are (i) of the dolmen type, and (2) of the pillared hall type ; 
about the latter the ‘Samaringapasutradhara’, in chs. XLIX and LII, gives ample information 
(see note 65 and Part VII). 

Amongst the earliest presented temples having a superstructure are the stone temple in 
Deogarh, with an apparently curvilinear Sikhara ; one of the four curved sides of a Sikhara, 
carved in one piece of red stone of Mathura and belonging to the Gupta age,' is in the Curzon 
Museum, Muttra. The curvilinear surface is divided into three vertical zones ; the broad field 
in the middle is covered with a Gavak$a i>3ttem ; the lateral portions are complete with Bhumis, 
each consisting of 2 courses and terminated by a large Amalaka. The temple in Deogarh and 
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time emlxKliccl within the Pr.isacla a!ul bcl<)« its ^ikhara; in sojiie of the temples of 
South India, tiie flat roofed temple with its cubical chamber is repeated verticall) 
within its superstructure.'' 


(he brick tcniptc of Bhitar^aoii arc of (Ik* sixth ccutury ; the stone teriiple of Goi^. Kaliiiauur 
(5th—6th century) has a pyramidal superstructure and, in certain resiK'Cts similar lo it, is the 
four store>'cd pyramidal suf^erstructure of the temple at Visavada, thou;^h vomewhut later (H. 
Cousens, ‘Somanatha and Other Temples, etc/ ASI. vol. XLV, Pis. XLIII-XLIV, pp. 44-45! 
A carvitic on a lintel of the Gupta Age, ut Surnath shows relief representalion^ of related 
supcrstnicture ; (Cooinaraswamy, ’Early Indian Architecture’, ’Eastern Art*, III. Vv^. 50) 
The su|)erstructure here is of the rectilinear type, consisting of snpcrposc*<l r^xif cornice 
mouldings. It is crowned by a very broad Ainalaka on which rested the linial (Fig. c, in 
Part VI). The stone built temple of Mahukutesvar, near Uadaini, erected in the third part of 
the bth century is discussed in Part VI. 

Fifth century inscriptions si)eak of high ^ikharas ; (’Corpus Inscriptiomim Imiicaruin*, 
vol. HI. No, XVH.^verse 21 ; No, XVIII, 12, 501. 

What precisely bikhara and bfuga of the PriLsada or the Viniana jneant in the Hpics except 
the top of a high building cannot be reconstructed from the respective passages, which comi>are 
them lo clouds and mountain peaks (’lUin.* II. 17. 17; II. yy. 3, etc., see Acliarya, 
’Dictionary*, op. cit., s.v.) The buuga relief representations show vaulted and dome shaiie'ii 
roofs of bamboo construction, 

^>0 relief representations from Mathura of the Kui^pa age sIjow su|K:rslructurcs wliosc 
constituent parts and outline differ from later types and prcscriptioib. (Coomaraswamv 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art*, Figs, bo, ^A). 

The earliest preserved temples which are not one storeyed and flat roofed, are variousK 
given additiona height. Two mam types can be distinguished ; the one has a second smaller 
fla roofed temple a^ve the Carbhagfha of the ground floor (Parv^ati temple at Nachna Kuthara, 
L.l. and the Lad Khan temple at Aiholc), and the other, described at the beginning of thi^ note 

pyramidal etc. su^Jstructure. articulate with hori/oulal bands, mouldings 
or store>s. Some were rectilinear such as the temples of Bodh-gav;i, Bihar (at the time of 
Hiuen Tbiang , and the temple at Gop. Kathiawar, others like the Da^vatara temple at 
Deogarh and the bnck temple at Bhilargaon with their recessed courses appear to have \ ielded 
a crvilmear rather than a straight outline. To these may be added the MSmivrtein de ^ 
Nachna Kuthara (Progress Report, ASI, W estem Circle, 1019) and the temple at Pathari (As'l 

vol R^V Jf- 'Temple Architecture in the Gupta Age', JISOA 

, aV- P’ temples, see note 41. The temples are cither '.andhara' nr 

nirandhara with or without a covered circumambulatory 
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The dolmen shape raised on a socle or base (adhisthana) can be recognised in 
the flat roofed temple. It remains, however, the nucleus, the sanctuar\’, of the 
temples with high superstructures whose walls are rich in buttresses and'manifold 
sculptured images. They always enclose its small cubical inner space, unbroken 
by any opening. e.Ncept the entrance." 

While the primeval shape of the dolmen is, architecturally, the prototype of 
the sanctuary enshrined in the Hindu temple, other closed types'of sacred buildings 
also have preceded the Hindu temple. They too. have lent their meaning and added 
their shape to the cube of the Garbhagrha. They are the Vedic shed of initiation 
and the undatable ‘Tabernacle’ made of bamboo, or branches or of large palm leaves 
only, in which a divine presence is known to dwell while being worshipped. 

Neither of these structures has contributed its particular form to the sanctuary 
itself. The shed furnished additional ritual secrecy to the interior of the Hindu 
temple; the Tabernacle of the forest, similar to tile dolmen in this respect, was 
raised on a socle or altar and while it enclosed the sacred space it marked it by the 
high shape of four curved branches fixed in the comers of a square and with their 
ends gather^ to a point. Such a conjoining of various shapes and resources to 
form the Hindu temple is .seen not only in its beginning but also in the different 
phases of its history and in its types (Parts VI and VII). It -ould result in a 
compilation, and in the literal sen.se of the word this is indeed the case, were it 
not that the congregation of all the available po.ssibiHties is to one point only, to 
the gradual and measured reduction 6f all the wealth of three dimensional form in 
one direction, that of ascent, towards a point which is that of the finial above the 
high superstructure. In this surge of measured units imbued with meaning, the 
nietaph 3 ’sical aim is supported b_v principles of vegetation; bv growth and rami¬ 
fication, by symmetries and proliferation of form. 

The architectural rite of dept^iting the .seed of the temple is continued in the 
‘natural’ discipline of its form which the architect (Sthapati, Kartr) masters bv his 
aptitude, training and skill. An integration of his personality, that of the patron, 
the Karaka, and of the shapes of many origins is effected by his work and is 
visible in its form. Such one-pointedness (ekagrata) is the motive of the Hindu 
temple with its high superstructure; ostensibly it leads to the one point which is 
even bevond iU own shape. This one-jwintedness resulted in the predominance of 
the temples with the four sided, pyramidal, or cunulinear superstructure over the 
other temple tv'pes, with flat or keel and barrel shajwd roofs, etc. (Part VI). 

The various Vedic hearths were in the open or in sacrificial sheds." One of 
these sheds, the Sadas, in which are seated (sad) the sacrificer, his wife and the 


" Temples having entrances at the cardinal points are however described in Vastu Sastra 
and a few have been preserved (see Part V, note 73). 

'* The Pracina Vaip^-^la (see p. 23) is outside, to the west of the Mahavedi. &yaijacar)'a, 
speaks of the Pradnavaipsa (sail) as the womb of the Kk§ita {‘Ait. Br.’ I. 3. 11-14V comm.) 
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priests set up on the M.ihavcdi. It is covered on all sides witli 

Uic East wlierc is its door/' That it is enclosed has a iiieanm- akm in 

though'diverj-ent in its purport from that of the houses, at the tune when tlie tiees 

Sdrew fro^ this earth (p": lir,). “That Sadas tltey enclose on 

vtew to that .generation. thinkin;^ : yu.te secretly shall be carne^d on tha f 

for iinproixT ititlecl. is the .generation which another sees. Therefo c to any one 

looking into the vSadas except throuj-h the door, let him sa.y : Look not 'yj 

as if he were seeiii-j intercourse bein.tj carried on. Freely (one may look) tlrro ii,h 

the door, for the d:K>r is made bv the ,ods“ {5^.B. IV. b. 7. t))- It is an ac of 

eeneralion which is performed in the enclosed hut. an initiation which leads to a 

k'ond birth, in which the initiated is the embryo (‘Maitrayapiya Sanihita . 

Ill, b. 7) and the hut is the womb (‘Taittiriya Sanihita’. VI. 2. .). o). 

The enclosed space is a Garbliagrlia. a house which is the womb; this ts the 
name of tlje innermost sanctunrv of tlie temple/’ Tlie Gnrbliagrha is tlie womb of 
the IhRlicr Self. It is said : “The initiated departs from this place, he I’oes into 
foreign land, he ascends to the space of the gods. When enclosing (the hut with 
mats), (door) openinjis are made; tliu^ he does not (altogetlier) leave tliis place, 
thus he stays in this world" (‘Maitr. Saiii.’, III. b. 1), for not^only to the east but 
at all the cardinal points, door-openings should be made (Ap. S.vS. X. 5. 4). This 
is no final departure but a return to his spiritual home and origin from where the 
initialed comes hack to the world of man. Thus are made “ajiertures in the four 
directions for the winning of both the worlds” (‘Taitt. Sam.’, VI 1. 1. 1). Within 
the hut which faces the East, the sacrificer. the embryo within the womb, also 
faces the East where the .gods live; facing tliem he beholds them, he is one with 
them. “The hut is enclosed (on all sides by mats) for the world of the gods is 
divided from the world of man" (Ap. S.S. X. 5. 1). 

The secluded interior of the Sadas on the Mah.ivedi is a precursor of the 
Garbliagrha in the Prfisada on its rai.sed terrace or base; with its main door in the 
east, and the other, vestigial ones as niches or ‘massive doors’ (ghanadvara) at the 
remaining cardinal points.” 


" 5 .R. III. I 2. 2. (Kal.v, VII. i, :.sl ; III. 6. i. 2. The Sadas is rectauRular and may 
be a double sejuare. Its lonp side faces the East. Its measures arc iS or ai, 24, 2; cubits 
and its breadth is one-third (o cubits), less than one-half, or half of the lonjr side. In the 
middle of it is the post of Udumbara wood. It has the height of the sacrificer (SHE. vol. XXVI. 
p. 141)- The proportion of its plan i: 2 or i ; 3 recurs in the height of the exterior of the 
Hindu temple. Here, however, it is the interior which matters most and this has the hci.cht 
of tlje sacrificer. 


Vcdic initiation is performed to-day in the centre of the house, either in a room in the 
interior of the building or in a specially erected 'pandal’ or Mamjapam in the centre of the 
courtyard within the building. The secluded place in the hou« or in the Mandapam, set 
aside for the initiation, is called Garbhagfha. 


Carbhagrlia. in domestic architecture, designates the interior part of the house CSaraai- 
angaija-sutradhara’, ch. XIX, 27). 

” The temples \vhich are preserved, generally have only one door to the Carbhagrha ■ 
the, place of the others is taken by ‘ghana-dvaras’ or massive doors, as they are called’ 

?i!" \ *u “fe ni'^bes in the walls of the Prasada ; the 

Ralls of the Garbhagfha, in the interior, as a rule, are plain. 
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Tlie going from here into another world, that of the gods, is an ascent—and 
also a descent and a return to the beginning, the Mula-Prakrti, the root-evolvent 
tile dark, non manifest power, receptacle of all there is to be. In this female 
identity, the Garbhagrha is the womb, the house of the embr}'o, of the ‘avyaktam’ 
that which is not manifested or not yet manifest. 

The \'edic shed of initiation, by its scope and also as far as it is constructed 
on the Mahavedi precedes, the Garbhagrha of the Hindu temple. Built of wood 
and mats, it had a pent roof with a ridge; it was without a superstructure.'* 

While the shed of initiation contributed the significance though not the shape 
of its secluded interior to the meaning of the Garbhagrha, the ‘ Tabernacle of 
bamboos, banana leaves, coconut palm leaves or of bended branches in its primeval 
form is set up to-day e%-en and encloses a small space where the articles of worship 
are placed on the seat of the imageless divinity, Satya Narayana”. The elongated 


Extant Prasadas with four doors are: a Temple at Sinnar ; the temple of Siddhanatha, 
at Mandliata, on the Narmada ; and another in the village at Unkal, Dharwar : re. Tain 
temples, see Part VH. 

Prasadas with 2 doors, the one opposite to the main entrance are also in the Deccan; the 
Siddhesvar Temple near AEola (Alimcdnagar), another one at Ratanvadi (H. CouUns, 
'Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan’, op. cit. p. 53). 

In Hindu cave temples of the Deccan, dating from the 7th century onwards, the 
Garbhafirha in the Dumar Lena at Elura ; in the Siva temple at Elephanta and in the 
Vogesvari cave on Salsette, has four entrances ; the surrounding Man^apa can be entered from 
three sides. The Garbhagrha of Mahadeva’s temple of Karusa has three, and that of the 
Dhokesvara cave temple, ttvo entrances. (Fergusson-Burgess, ‘Cave Temples of India’; Burgess 
■Report on the .Antiquities in the Bidar and Anrangabad Districts’. PI. XIV). 

The rites of entry, purification and worship in the ‘pujageha’, the house of worship, are 
described in the ‘I^nasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XII. 24-109 ; (transl. St. Kramrisch, 
JISOA, X. pp. 240-250). 

'* Gabled or pent roofs over rectangular temples and their equivalent, f.c., conical roofs, 
single or double over circular temples are the rule in the indigenous wood-stone temples of 
Malabar, ancient and contemporary'. Repeated in tiers, compressed in height, and translated 
into stone, the pent roof is the unit of the pyramidal superstructure of the Maud^pas only, 
of Orissan temples, and of the Prasada itself at Oop, in Katliiawar ; re. gabled temples in 
Kashmir and Nepal, cf. P. Brown, op. cit. PI. CII. pp. 155-157. 

The temple at Cop ends with a crowning shape above a two-storeyed pyramid and 
horizontal courses of originally overlapping wooden planks ; from this background project 
the Cavak§as or Candra^las. 

The designation ‘Tabernacle’ is used here as an equivalent to house of god (‘devagara’, 
or ‘dev-gliar’) which is the name given to this primeval form of the temple by the people who 
set it up to-day even. The 'dev-ghar' of banana leaves the writer saw being set up and used 
in the worship of Satya Narayana, performed by Mails, gardeners, near Gaya, Bihar. 

Its shape when translated into brick or stone facilitates a unification of the perpendicular 
walls of the Garbhagfha and the superstructure, which is curvilinear. A more or less stilted 
arch results in tlie vertical section and the possibilities of its cur\’ature are many (see Part VI). 

The survival of the tabernacle of leaves in the worship of Satya Narayana, a cult of recent 
origin, and in other, ancient forms of Puja connected with the performances of vows (vrata) 
is an equivalent, in the sphere of architecture, to certain survivals in the sphere of images. 
Durga, the Great Goddess, is worshipped in Bengal by means of an elaborated earthen image 
of her 10 armed form together with the figures of her attendant divinities. AddedJ to this 
image is a young banana plant wtapt in rgd cloth, the Kalabau or Navapatrika. This is the 
plant symbol of the Great Goddess. 
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curvc> of such ;i .structure coiivti i^c to a |X)iut aiui close their Hues to tonii a lioiise 
of GikI. They are the i)rototy|>c of tlie teiu])le liaviii" a curvilinear .'sikliara and 
were to rise above the G.irbluv^rha as its superstructure, hour bamboos, etc., or 
branches fixed at tlie comers of a sc|U.ire, their .stems bemled and tied hori/outally 
by withes or strings at lejjiilar intervals is its pristine shape. 

The Tabernacle ct)usists in all directions of the Arch of Vettetnlhm. I he 
Arch by itself was also set up, made of two branches of I’alasa or Sami trees 
(‘Apastamba Srauta Sutra’; Part 1\’). No written record describes the jirimcval 
and impennauent houses of t'.<Kl, the spirits and powers. 

Anotlier kind of temporarv 'house’ is set up in Benyal durin;.: the spriny 
festival Holi. It is constructed of .seven or eiyht dry, bent banilioos; the ends of 
each being planted in the ground produce a beehive shape.’* 

Neither the shape of the Tabernacle of leaves, etc. nor that of the 'beehive 
liouse’ are identical to that of the temple having curvilinear ^ikhara, for the latter 
is always truncated; its point is divided from its frody which terminates with a 
platform or shoulder-course (skandlia); from its centre ri.scs the neck (grfva, kantlia} 
on which rests the .Amalaka. Above tliis is placed the finial of the temple; it 
leads to the Highest Point. 

The central Pillar, the a.xis of the temple, where it exceeds the bulk of the 
Prasfida was given sha|)e in the brick and stone built temples above its curvilinear 
superstructure; it is its neck (grlva). The neck, the Amalaka (Pt. X’lII) and 
the finial (stupi) arc the sliapes and symbols of the vertical axis of the temple where 
it emerges into visibility (Pis. I; XLV). 

The Tabernacle was put on top of the flat roofed Prasada, or alternativelv, the 

upriglit, lower part of the Tabernacle was assimilated into the walls of the 

Garbluagrlia. The meaning of this prototypal shape is not given in .scripture; it 

is shown in tlie curvilinear shape of the high superstructure of the majority of 

medkeval Hindu temples built iu brick or stone; its form remains nearer to its 

origin, wh^, built of bamboo or wood it is carried on the wlieels of the temple 

Jariots. The temple chariot is neither a copy of the temple nor is it its model 

The temple is the stationary (stliira) form, the chariot is the movable (cala) form 

of the seat and house of god, the Tabernacle. The same distinction applies to 

the image; it is either immovable, tlie Dhruvabera, permanently fixed in tlie 

Garbhagrha. or It IS movable (cala) and carried about in procession. Both these 

yX,? D Tabernacle and the image express the two-fold nature of divinitv. 

rnd as likh- '>«>»«vable and has an immovable seat (acalasana). 

and as Sakti, Energy, is movement itself and is therefore enthroned on a movable 


I am indebted for this information to Sudhir R Das 
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Scat (calasana)/' This two-fold aspect of divinity has its corresponding rites 
images and architectural forms such as the Pr^ada, its seat, and the chariot (yana)' 
its vehicle. 


” ‘I^asivagunidevapaddhati’, III, ch. XXVI. 73 f. 

T. A. Gopinatba Rao, ‘Elements of Hindu Iconography’, vol. I. Introduction, p. t 7 - 
There are also ‘calacala’ images, which as a rule immovable, may yet be taken in procession 
in certain rites. 

Chariots of Jagannatha are drawn in procession during the car festival, Ratha-Yatra, 
annually ; in Bengal they are constructed of bended branches, etc. and resemble the ‘dev- 
ghar’ (note 75). 
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THK IMAGE OF “THE MOUNTAIN AND THE CAVERN" 

(A) Tin. G\RiiH.\r,RH\ 


Morn, Maiid.ira and Kailasa arc tlic hrst. three names amongst the^ twenty 
tvjws of tcinplos described in the early texts, the 'Hrhat Sainhita and the Matsya 
Piiraiui’; all thre’e are the nalnc^ of the Mountain, which is the axis of the world ; 
that is Mern, the pole of this earth; Mandara as churning rod, planted on V'ismi. 
the tortoise, during the S.itya Yuga, the tirst world age after the great commotion ; 
and Kaiiasa, as seat of Ssivii, in the Himalaya. In these names rises the temple, 
the image, aim and destination of this world edifice.’* 

To serve this image, various architectural forms such as the curvilinear 
Tabernacle having paraboloid lateral surfaces, the pyramid, dome and roof shapes, 
are emploved. Their possibilities are exploited and yield a monumental unit. 
Their forms are dcvelope-d logically ; they are. moreover combined and indefinitelv 
varied. 


There is no equivalent term in Western architecture to fit the high slmpe of 
the Hindu tem])lc, its .superstructure. This superstructure has the height of a 
spire, and fulfils the function of a roof. Its verticality is unobstnicted by any 
horizontal roof line. If halls (mandapa) are added to the Pnlsada, their high roofs 
ascend in relatively lower peaks, graded in height and isolated the one from the 


* Bf. S. I.V. 17 f., 'Mat>yjpiiriina', CtLXIX, 2S f. Inscriptions extol eloquently and 
imceasingly, the temple as the Mountain. The Mamlasor inscription of the temple of Snrv.i 
huilt in 4,t7—4.t8 A.D. describes ’.l with its broad and lofty spires rcseinbliiij; a mount,lin ; 
Corpus Inscriptioiiiim Indicarum', III. p, St. This temple was repaired in 47vr4 A.D 
and then described as teniidc of Sur>-a, which touches the sky. as it were with its beautiful 
bikharas ('Indian .Antiquary’, XV. p. iqbl. The ClauRadhara stone inscription of Visva* 
varinaii in Jhalawar, Malva, speaks of a temple of Vi§nii (A'iijpu-slhana) rescinblins the lofty 
I>cak of kailasa (‘Corp, Insc. Ind.’, HI. p. 44) which is Siva’s mountain, but is referred to 

(Broach: ,56 A.D. ; Ep Ind. vol. Xll. p. 203I designate Meni as Jayadhara. support of 
Java, the &in (see Part \ III ch. Anial.ika’). According to the ’Prabamihaciutamani’, King 
Karra of Cujerat constructed the Karramcni-pras.ida in Anhilwad. the name of the king 

sm?adhd°ra’ LV 3) (‘^^amaraiigatia- 

In Vijayasena’s inscription at Deopara (‘Ep. Ind.’ I. pp. 3,0 ’,14 P Mus on Ht 
Bengal vol. Ill), the high temple of Pradvmmncsvara'is compamd to he 

rhc'tir ,t vr 

iL"”" K^r.hc' 

Mem. or it is said to be oue of its three rciks - situated to the north of Mt. 

cither of ,hc» peeks, Mandar, K.ili“ .rfparl 
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next/’ The steep ascent of the superstructure from the walls of the Prasada then 
appears intejjrated in a slower approach, along a sky line rising with triangular 
indentations, towards the main liikhara (PL I.). The towering superstructure the 
Sikhara, moreover forms one monumental unit with the perpendicular walls which 
support it and from where it rises to the high point of its finial. A series of 
mouldings and recesses of the pedestal and socle (upapltha and adhisthana) of 
the Prasada lead in stepped and curved, slanting profiles to its wall rich in corres¬ 
ponding mouldings (vedika or ‘pabhaga’ and the crowning mouldings) whence 
spring the ascending cun-es (rekha) of the Sikhara (PI. XLIIl); the complete 
Prasada has the form of an unbroken ascent from the base to the finial.*" Wh^hin 
it and below the superstructure^' is the Garbhagrha, the ‘'vomb of the house’ a 
small chamber, square, in the majority of preseiwed temples, and dark as a cave 
in a mountain. It is the innermost sanctuary- of the Vimana, and the entire temple. 

In its interior it has four plain walls. They are massive annd their continuity 
is broken only by the entrance in the front wall.’* There is no other source of light. 
If the door is closed, the interior is dark. In the larger temples, where one or 
several hails precede the sanctuary, tlie image is but faintlv lit bv the light of day 
as it reaches it .across the hall, a dim light just sufficient to set off the image against 
the darkness of its chamber; the darkness dee])ens towards the corners even though 
oil lamps may illumine Ike image during ritual worship (piija). Darkness too, 
descends on the image from the top of the cell, in the belly of the tower. The limits 
of the Garbhagrha, the sanctuary-, are more felt than’seen, though even in the 
largest temples it remains in actual dimensions a chamber of small size, here sur¬ 
rounded as it is by two sets of walls .and with spacious halls leading towards it” it 
appears proportionately smaller than in temples of lesser dimensions. 


” This refers to the tnaiorit}* of Indian temples with their curvilinear Sikhara. The 
Mandapa should not exceed in height the Sukanasa of the Sikhara of the Prasada. The 
Sutanasa, at different stages of the evolution of the Sikhara, reaches up to half of its height 
or less than that (Part VII, note 55). 

This : not so in South India. There, the cube or the four sided prism of the walls, 
3nd the pycuinid of the Bhumis or storeys forming the superstructure are sharp in their 
distinctiveness and retain the outline of a drawing of the Tetraktys ; an analogous form, 
pyramid on cube, is the rule iu the structure of the Manciapa in Orissa. In its vertical section 
moreover it does not coalesce with the Prasada into one comprehensive unit, but retains its 
integrity as a countcrplay in the design of the whole. This is expressed by local traoition 
which considers the shape of the Mandapa as female and that of the Prasada as male ; while 
the ‘Bhuvanapradipa’, XLTI, l.c., speaks only of the 'gainthiala’, the ‘marriage knot’, 
between Prasada and Mandapa. 

“ In MHie South Indian temples, the first Garbhagrha b on the ground floor, and a 
second, third and fourth Garbhagrha on each successive floor of the pyTamidal superstructure 
(note 6S). In earlier temples such as the Panati Temple at Xacbna Kutbara, C.I., ('ASI. 
Western Circle. Progress Report’, 1910. pis. XV. XVTa) of Gupta age. a ‘replica’ of the flat 
roofed, one storeyed temple is placed on its roof. The two Garbhagrhas, one above the other 
stand up in the shape of a high four sided tower, its upper half in which is the higher 
Garbhagrha emerges above the walls and roof of its ambulatory (andhakarika). cf. also the 
temple at Cop, the shape of the inner walls. 

*’ See however note 73. 

*’ The length of the Garbhagrha is about 12' ; the length of the total building tvlth 

its Mandapas is 102' 3', m the Kandariya Temple in lOiajuraho; (B. L. Dhama, ‘A Guide 
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The square of the gioUiKl plan, the interior of the sanctuary, the Muall cubicle 
tilled witli darkness extended into the in.isv of the I’r.i'.ida. .iiul it- toweiin- 
superstructure, or the ^ikh.ira. uhich rises from the beam o, archiUave 
(ulUra) of ils umIIs; tlicsc arc t!ic NUr:oun(lnij;s oi iina.i^c or svinhijl. 
pl.ikc towards wlii^d the devotee proce-eds where wor.sinp is olYeied. This nudeus 
renuiiisS, iKK>r. umli^-uised yet hidden, the ]»l.ice where dwells the Su|)reinc 1 nu- 
ciple, as God, Lsvara, in tlie consecrated ijna‘ac or sviut>ol. 


Cipie. as m H4S. vx'ii-'vv* ... . 

It is iiidc[K'ndent of time and plawv, a ^.avitv held by primary dements oi 
architecture and their relationship. Witli them an adequate space is enclosed foi 
the purpose t)f ultimate realisation. This secludetl .s]k) 1 is called (larbh.iyiha 
The name refers also to the hum.in IkxIv and to tlie inception of life. By its name 
.ind hu m the Garbliav-rha is a pl.icecf primary si-nilie.uice; it doe-s not date, is .is 
old as the Hindu tenijile, and constitutes its esseiiti.il p.irt as much tul.iy as cvti 
it did. Tile n.ime of the Garblnu^rh.i is not. however, intrinsically connected with 
its form. Both are symbols and e.ich stands for .m .ispeet of the s.nne reality. 
The name and form of the G.irblia^rha do not coincide on the pi.me of thin;^.s seen. 
Thev coincide in their destination. The G.irbh.y^rl''' ''' ’Tot only the house of the 
Germ or embryo of the Temple as rurus:i; it refers to man who comes to the Centre 
.iiul .itt.iins his new birth in its darkness. The Garbh.tt’rha is Rahasya, secret .ind 
mysterious (Cidambaram). 

The form of the Garbliagrha is ba.sed on a square and this make.s |Krinissible 
the use of the designation temple. The Roni.ins called 'templuni' a .square fenced 
of! for augury. Within such a preserx’c the outside influeiKvs are excluded. Tlie 
cubical chamber of the Garbliagrha is replete with static order. It stands firm. 
This must be .so in a sanctuary, a pl.iee for the realisation of the Supreme Principle 
which is infinite and beyond all limits. The world in whicli wc live is indefinite 
in extent and open on all sides to question and uncertainty; within limits, number 
and measure is tlie Garbliagrha. Like the city of Brahm.in (Brahmapura) it rests 
within its four walls ('Maitrayani Upanisad’, VT. ‘JH; ;i8). Their thickness sliuts 
off the outer world and keeps secret the interior. Its sacredness is protected from 
the evil influence of external distractions and from the destructive agents of time 
and accidents. The greatest possible lastingness is secured for tlie secluded place 
in which dwells the etenial present during Puja. 

Garbha whicli signifies the womb as well as the embrvo in the microcosmic 
sense, denotes Prakrti. primordial Substance, in it.s macrocosmic application. The 
name of the innermost sanctuary does not primarilv designate it as the house of 
God; it refers to a state or degree of manifestation. "The manifested world, 
ontologically exists by increasing condensation : ether, air, fire, water and earth! 
the subsequent element always retaining the qualities of the preceding ones Four 
elements: air, fire, water and earth can be touched, seen, tasted and smelt • thev 
proceed in ever increasing density from the first element, ether (akasa). It is per¬ 
ceived by hearing. Sound (sabda) is the quality of ether (akasa), the first and 
^remost of the elements in the process of manifestation. In the beginning ivas the 
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Similarly also within the Garbhagrha is the_image or symbol of wood or stone 
or crystal or it may itself consist of ether, as the Akasa-lihga'in Cidambaram For in 
the inner ether, (akasa), circumscribed by the city of Brahman (Brahmapura) is 
contained all that is. “In this citv of Brahman is a small lotus, a dwellint^ in which 
IS a small cavity occupied by ether (akak). That which lies in this pllce should 

U* thought after and one will know it..As large as is this Akasa so large is that 

Akasa in the heart. Both heaven and earth are contained within it; both fire and 
air. both the sun and the moon, the lightning and the .stars, and whatever there is 
m tins world, and also what is not,—all that is contained within it.”“ This citv 
of Brahman, is the bodythe small cavitv of the heart, the centre of being in man 
IS the place of the small ether. This place of Brahman, in the heart of man has 
Its analogy in the Brahraa.sthana. in the centre of the temple mandala or plan, where 
also lies the heart of the \'astupuru.«a." This centre of the temple plan, has its 
equivalent in the Garbhagrha where it does not coincide with it. 

Akasa which is prior, ontologically, to the other elements and not perceptible 
by any other sense except hearing, is the element which corresponds to Prakrti 
primordial substance, out of which evolves all that is manifest. Ether 6Us every¬ 
thing, It IS all per\-ading. It is in the air and it is in the stone. It is housed within 
the four walls and there it extends in all the six directions, east, west, north and 
south, to the walls, across them and also below and above, into the foundation of 
the temple and the height of its superstructure. Akasa, ether, corresponds to the 
primordial substance Prakrti, in the process of manifestation. It is the first 
departure into manifestation from the unchanging Pure Principle or Essence into 
ever more concrete substance. This departure or transformation, while taking form 
and shape takes place literally, across the walls which bound it. From the ‘point 
of view or the centre of the Garbhagrha, the walls around it while sheltering it. 
are held ^getber by the Essence and formed by it in everv buttress, profile and 
1 f outside, the mass of the temple is seen to give full exposition, in 

the light of day to the meaning enshrined in darkness within. 

“In the beginning this Universe existed in the shape of dark-ness” (tamo- 
I ■ Smrti , I. 5). “In the beginning (of creation) there was darkness 

hidden in Darkness” (RV. X. 129. 3; ‘Taitt. Br.’. II. 8. 9. 4). The darkness in 
the Garbhagrha is a necessan.^ condition for the transformation whiph is wrought 
in the devotee. In darkness his change is effected and a new life is attained. The 

11 - ^ performed at night and also those which preceded 

the felling of the tree. If then the light is waved in front of the image, this illu¬ 
mination IS an act of recognition of the in the potent, superluminous darkness,^ 
revealed now and known further in all the images outside on the walls of the temple, 
of the many gods, the Devas, the shining ones, in the light of day. The effulgence, 
the images of the gods, which are carved on the walls and set into their niches is 


'“Chandogya Upanisad’, VIII. i. i. 

Ch^dogya Upani^ad’, VIII. i. 3. The 'small ether’ is the ‘gati’, the path and origin 
of everything. ‘Ved^ta Sutra', I. 3. 15. 

II 'Sankara Bba$ya ; Chand. Up. VIII. 1. 5. 

The Brahma-sthana is the place of God Brahma the deific name and form of the Brahman, 
the Sspreme Principle. 
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“THi: MOUNTAIN AND THK CAVHRN** 


the splendmir of tlic Hir.mv.iKatbha. the (h.hkn ('.erni. the Ir^ht wliich .shines fioin 
the prinioi-dial Darkness.' It -shines from tlie superUiimtmus jlarkness ot tlic 
Gart)ha!;rli.i across the walls .iiul is seen in front of tlie ‘-hanacivaras , the niuies, 
their actual dcsij^nalion is ‘‘massive doors". Nobody can pas.s across them. 
Tliev are irradiated from within, Throiii^h tliein the splendour of the Hiranya- 
yarbha appears translated into tlie form of the tiiiure of the ijcxl in each ()l the 
niclies arouiui the hodv of the temple. In otlier words, and on tlie plan , the 
\’astuniaiula!a. the suns of all times .ire around the Bralimasth.ina and in the outei 
border of the square, are the re;. 4 ents of the iikhhi and the stars. 

Close to the small dark space, within the ni.iss of the Prasada and above whicii 
it rises with its .superstructure, is laid the Garblia, to the ri^^'f iP- 

immured witliiu its walls. The.se are the m.inifested substance of the indwelling; 
Essence in the Garbhat;rha. The Itssence le.ives its impress on the walls in tlie four 
directions and the intermediate regions of space; charged with it, the walls are 
slia|x;d by its impact. 

The temple is the concrete sliafie (murti) of the Essence; as such it is the 
residence and vesture of God. The mas<»nry is the sheath (kosa) and body. The 
temple is the monument of manifestation. The devotee who comes to the temple, 
to lot>k at it, does .so as a ‘seer’, not as a spectator. 

Ritual action and architectural form express one and the same meaning. The 
structure of the temple accomp.mies, follows and tr.mslate.s into a relative per¬ 
manence the rites and their rhythmic formulae (mantra). The rite for the elevation 
of the Temple is the G irbhridh.'m.i, the insemination of the site with the ‘.seed’ of 
the temple. 

The seed i.s deposited at night in the womb of mother Earth, as Garblia, Germ 
of the temple, close to the door jamb of the Garbhagrha." In the vertical, in the 
upward direction, which is that of growth, from below, along the jamb of the door 
and above it. the power of germination lifts as it were the lid of the Garbhagrha. 
and transcends the flat ceiling of the G.irbhagrha, step by step, level by level in 
ever diminishing tiers to the top of the superstructure; there once again it rests 
and is level as the Skandha (slioiilder course) before it attains its crown and is 
.surmounted bv its finial. 


The Garbhagrha i.s the nucleus of an all sided increase on tlie outside, in the 
horizontal, a stepping fortli from the dark interior into expanding bulk and multi¬ 
plicity of form and meaning. Its outward impact within its walls is traversed in 
the vertical direction by tlie urge of growth which corresponds to the sprouting of 
the seed, and leads from the broad earth and the base of the temple towards its 
high point even above the superstructure. A synonym for Sikhara, the curvilinear 
superstructure, is the term Mafijari which means a shoot. This refers to the form 
of the superstructure as much as it follows logicallv bv way of natural symbolism 
from the rite of Garbhadhana. The vivifying Germ (garbha) and the Embryo of 
splendour (Hiranyagarbha) are within the walls of the Garbhagrha and have their 
images in the construction of the temple. 


*• Part IV. 
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(B) Thk Sppkrposition of Shapes Along the Vertical Axis 


The images which are given concrete form in the building of the temple have 
been seen and worded in revelation (sruti) and the sacred tradition (smrti). 

The Hindu temple is a s\t) thesis of many symbols. By their superposition, 
repetition, proliferation and amalgamation, its total meaning is formed ever anew. 
In the vertical direction, the superposition of forms leads towards the culminating 
point. The solid socle or base (Adhisthana. etc.) functions as the altar on which 
the offering is made in the shape of the temple. Its main part is the walled in, 
dark space of the Garbhagrha. From the vertical walls of the Garbhagrha, the 
original dolmen shape, rises the superstructure and above it, the finial. The high 
superstructure is not derived from any particular roof shape; these, in certain 
types are embodied in its form. It is not a roof with increased height; it is a 
form of sacred architecture, complete in itself and is placed above the walls of the 
Garbhagrha**. 


** Generally, the p>Tainid of the South Indian temples is super-added to its straight walls. 

The survival of the dolmen t>'pe in flat roofed temples of the mediaeval period-^uch as 
ihose near Jhansi (central India), at Candpur, Dudahi and Ladhaura (ASI, U. P. Photographs, 
^937-38, Nos. 6785, 6758, 6763) has been pointed out already. The Megalithic 'nature' of these 
flat roofed temples is shown by the roof where it consists of one monolithic slab. In certain 
flat roofed temples, moreover, the front is composed of large, vertical stone slabs (Siva temple 
in Knttikondabilam, Guntur; ASI, Madras Photographs 1936-7, No. 32S). 

The height of the storeys (bhumi) of the p>Tamidal superstructure diminishes, on certain 
temples, in an arithmetical progression ; each successive storey is Va or also % less than the 
lower. In this progression however is not included the ground floor (samsthana) of the temple. 
In order to moderate the abrupt superposition of the pyramid with its miniature storeys on the 
relatively high wall of the 'cubical* Garbhagfha, this wall frequently appears divided externally 
in two storeys, each complete with its base, pillars, capitals and roof cornice. Tins architectural 
consideration belongs to the Cola age (Temples at Tanjore, 1000 A.D. ; Gangaikonda Colapuram 
about 1025 A.D.) ; and while later temples show an increase in the number of simulated storeys 
on the walls of the Garbhagrha (Temple at Tiruvarur, about 1600 A.D.), RUava temples are 
free from this aesthetic deceit (Shore temple at Mamallapuram, temple at 

K^cipuram (650-700 A.D. approximately). See Plates LI-LIII; LVII-lJ^«i P. Brown, 
'Indian Architecture' and Part VI. * ’ 

The superposition of the pyramidal, storeyed form on the vertical walls of the Garbhagrha, 
though generally is not necessarily always observed. The pyramidal structure of the 
Vaikunjha Perumal Temple (ib. PI. LiV) rises directly from its socle. Here too, the storeys 
are not simulated, miniature replicas ; they house a Garbhagrha on each floor. In the majonty 
however, of the temples in South India, including the Kanarese country, a c<Mnplcte structural 
pyramid of this type, appears raised on the Sarpsthana, the groundfloor or one storeyed 
This development appears already completed in the seventh century rock cut temple modeb 
which an ingenious king (Narasiipbavamian) was pleased to have cut out of the rocky boulders 
near the shore of Mamallapuram. 

The diminution of the height of the Bhumis of the superstructure of a South Indian temple 
is carried out according to more than one consideration, such as the number of these storeys, 
etc. (see Part VII, Chap. 5). 

In Northern India, the diminution of the Bhumis of a cur\’iliaear superstructure such as the 
Sikhara of an Orissan temple does not form a series; if, for example, there arc ten Bhumis, or 
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»» 


Above lliL- -siiperstrikture and no longer part ol the body of the 
fmial or Stupika; it i-s however proportionately related t-. the body J‘' 

.shapes are piled one upon the next, alono the vertieal axis. Jt ..mileets the .elUral 
point of the floor of the Garbhai^H'-' "''di the Ini’ll iH’int of the linial. 

On this vertical axis are threaded the levels of the building, its fl.Hirs (bhuim) 
and profiles, their projections and lecesses. h^xpansion proceeds from the central 
point of tile GarblM)»rlia, in the Iiori/onttl, in all the tlireelion.s of space, Itiis 
spread witli its proliferation and particularisnlion is j-athcred up tmvards the apex; 
tlie broad mass with its many forms is reduced to a j»oint, be^yond its U>t,il iorm. 

The piled up altar, the base, the dolmen-cell, the Garl)ha;^rlu, ami the 
superstructure arc the architectural constituents of llie whole imaj^c of the tem]Me, 
it rises like a mountain. Its mass diminishes while it is draun alony the veiticul 
to a hiyh point, straij^ht al)ovc the centre in the dark small space of the interior. 
The image of the mountain and the cave is known in nature, and is given form 
by the arcliitect. This total aspect of the temple is not in continuation of an extant 
architectural type like its parts, the altar, the dolmen, the Talx.*rnacle and the 
other constituents of its superstructure. It preserves however as they do, the 
memory of a cult, the cult of caverns; and this corresponds moreover to the 
immediate realisation of the cavity of the heart. These are immediate symbols in 
nature and in man; to this day the Himalayas are full of natural caves, small or 
large, and sacred. 

The cave temples arc an elaboration of these primeval sites. No architectural 
forms however were evolved there; on the contrary, forms of structural buildings 
were adjusted to the exigencies of the rock, pillars for instance increasing in 


which the lowermost has 5 units, the height of the following is: 4 7/16 ; .4 ; ^ 15/lO ; .V'i ; 
sVK ; i 3 7/^6 ; 3 5/ia and 2. (‘Canons of Orissan Archileclure', op. cil. p. iii). 

No diminution however in a geometrical progression can be seen, as staled hy M, M. 
Catiguh, ‘Orissa and Her Remains*, p. 128. on the accoinpauyiug Plate II. 

Apart from the main t>’pes of the superstructure and their several components Part VI) 
efforts are documented in i\i*i centuries around the beginning of the present era, of superimposing 
and combining buildings along the vertical axis. 

An ancient type of temple consisting of two super-added buildings is shown on the reverse 
of Audumbara Copper Coins (Fig. 16, PI. I of J. N. Barierjca, ‘The Development of Hindu 
Iconography’). The lower part of the structure has a sloped roof, above it is placed a smaller 
stnicturc which also has a sloped roof. This t>i>e of a Siva temple, of the second to first 
^ntunes B.C. in the Panjab, in the superposition of slniclures. resembled Bengal temple type* 

present day. in Bengal and Orissa. Their roofs arc sloped and curvilinear. 
Buildings of these and sunilat types preceded, and contributed to, the fonnation of the suner- 
structure of the temple (Part VI). 

Another ancient form of the temple is represented in Barhuf, about 100 B.C. and in Mathura 

'HIIA'. Figs. 42 and 70), In these reliefs a small, 
domed shnne is encased m another structure which is roofed bv a series of supernosed 'slabJ 
of increasmg width, the topmost forming a flat and crenellated roof. This method of supe.- 

{'“'5*°" rt'Presented bv anv of the later temples nor 

mention^ m Vastu-sastra corresponds to the vision of the Throne of Supreme Blessedness on 

p“T.SOA, x 77 ,f,?" The .Arperhin”” 
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width SO as to support the weight of the hill which in part rested on them. Layana, 
place of rest, is the name for rock cut temples. They have no $reni, which means 
no su])erstructure with its cluster groups of similar shapes; they are without 
buttresses (nirvuhaka), while a circuniambulatory (bhrama) and windows (gavaksa) 
should be carved in the rock (hSamaranganasutradhara’, LIX. 236-237)” in 
imitation of structural temples. 

Svmbols such as the vertical axis or pillar along which the varied forms are 
tlireaded on different levels or the cave in the mountain, and architectural forms 
such as the convergence of ascending lines which connect the perimeter of the 
building with the end of its vertical axis, or the various shapes of the superstructure, 
these and other images and forms constitute the symbolical and concrete structure 
of the temple. The temple under the name of mountain resembling it by its 
peaked form, is always the One Mountain, an image of manifestation in its 
hierarchy along the central axis of being. This axis passes through all the strata 
of existence, and shows them linked to the highest point, at different levels”. 
From the highest ix>int the line pas.ses in the centre and pierces the ground in the 
middle of the Garbhagrha where the Lihga or image is. From the perimeter of 
the Prasada towards its highest point rises the bulk of the building, a vesture of 
the central axis; in its folds and throughout its extent, it is an e.xposition of the 
total meaning of the temple in the particular application to each single spot. 

The names of the three first temple types recorded in the early texts are those 
of the Mountain; Meru. Mandara, Kailasa; another type among the twenty temples 


” The Layana is e<iuipped moreover with stairs, a gateway (pratoH), roll comice (vitanka = 
Vaiiota-i)rilika) on the facade, and doors. It is raised on a socle (vedi) and has a portico 
(pra.eriva). This description refers only to cave temples such as those in Badaml. The cave 
temples, in the earlier examples (3rd century B.C.—6th century A.D.) are interiors only, having 
a facade ; to these types were added (Mamallapuram, Elura, Ralugumalai), complete replicas 
of structural temples hewn out of the rock in their exterior, and excavated within (Kailasanatha 
Temple and Indrasabha in Elura). Although the last named temples arc, the one Hindu, the 
other Jain, the majority of the rock cut temples and sacred abodes are Buddhist. Out of a total 
of 1200 rock cut temples 900 are Buddhist, 200 are Jain and 100 are Hindu. Some of the 
sanctuaries in Elura (Dasavatara, etc.) and the Siva temple in Elephanta are, though 
posterior to the sixth century, interior excavations only with a facade. Re. the^i *nd later 
excavations in Northern India—at Dhamnar (Rajputana) and Masrur (Kangra, ^ P. Brown, 
‘Indian Architecture’, (Buddhist and Hindu), Chapters V, VI, XII and XI. ^ 

Tlie square, dark, small Garbhagrha is not transferred from the cave iemple to the 
structtiral temple. The flat roofed ‘Gupta’ temple is not derived from Brahm^ical excavated 
sanctuaries contemporary with it (Udayagiri in Bhopal, etc.}, nor from^earliCT excavated cells 
with a flat ceiling ; the early rock cut sanctuaries have domed or vaulted interiors, wherws cells 
and halls in the rock cut monasteries have a straight ceiling. There is no scope for a flat roof 
in rock cut temples, the Caitya halls prior to the Gupta age ; it belongs to the flat roofed 
only of the sanctuary proper. The flat roof of the rock cut Kailasanatha Temple in Elura of the 
eighth century is in imitation of a structural temple of that age. 

Anv shape can be cut into the rock ; no structural form is bom there. 

’•Rent- Gui-non, in ‘Le Symbolisme de la Croix’ and other works has made clear the 
meaning of these and other symbols; A. K. Coomaraswamy has explained them m their 
application in art. P. Mus has interpreted the Barabudur in the aspect of these perennia 
symbols. , 

In the 'terrace temples' at Ahicchatra, etc., the axis or shaft cuts across the terraces , 
shrine, in continuation of the shaft, rises from the highest terrace. 
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doscrilH.-tl ill tliu Sjiiiliit.V i' i.illcd I'.uli.ir.ij.i. km;-: "I ‘L- 

is equally Idling liy its ii.iiik- as fuur Ua '' sixtaat sided 

‘Brhat Saniluta'. the Roiiiul. tl.e Square, he ^n-d 'U^ 

one arc bv their form, which should he dark msule. mi that li.-ilit t.oiu 

will not enter these I rasadas ( hi - S.iniU- • - • ■ nuon-' the 

Ouharaja. Kiu^ of caves, is a name as suj;yplue ._s ,i,- tests'” "'Xhe 

over-increasin" tviK-s of lem|)ies enumerated ,md de-sciiM in the k- - 
name however .>ccurs also .i.s that of actual temples >mdi as the kmaja (I’ 

Bir’ Temple”. Kuhara, <.r cave, is a .s.vuonym ol .<.da. or njmi. ... ^ 

Pur.-,na', where tl.e type d temple, called Meru, .s described as haMii,. man> 

^“'^The la'ui^ualMif the te.Kts connects the mountain ..ml the cave while 
works of arciiitecture. or forms of imture and .iko the residences of ^ l"' 

of jiods. Devas and l):.n..v..s. Pann.-.yas. \aksas. R,.ks.isas. knluas. (..mdh.kva^ , 
Vidvadharas. Siddhas. Kimuras and Ap-saras who live 

mount Sitanta full of rmk and cavedmuses”. The ‘\ayn Purana tells of tl.c 
various kinds of residences of the j-.kIs on the dilTercnt nionntains It is a 
toixiKraphv of the mountains wliere the .uods reside and of their habitations on .m 
Olympus with many peaks’*; it is not .1 desciiptioii of temples Imilt by man on 

mountain tops for the .qods to dwell in. . . 1 

The caves are ancient residences of the ;4od-s. U is there kx), and not on y 
on the banks of rivers that thev love to dwell; their prc.sence there is felt so stroipjy 
that cave and yocl are one; “on the \'isak!ia imnmtain there is a y'reat dwelling 
belonuin;.- to Guha. the Secret one (K:irUikeya|. the ”ml who is very fond of liviny* 
in caves*’ (guliu; *Vayu Piiraria\ XXXIX. •>a). To these naturnl liabitntions of 


” ‘Rh<ivi§ya Tirana*, CXXX. u which ilcrivcs from the Br. S., or from a '^ourcc common 
to both, Mibstilntcs Cfbaraja for Ouharaja, sev Part VII, zmX chart (cf. aho S.S. Ch. XLIX. 


10 ; 100). 

The 'SaiiiaranganabCitrculhrira*, LIX. iq;-I 07, ilcscribes the temple cjlle<l Ouhailhura ; 
its name however is derived from the division of the door-frame (dv.‘irahheda) into several 
comi>artnients f^’uha) as it is also described elsewhere. 

It should resemble the temple Siipha. This possibly includes a half forKotlcn identibcaiioii 
of the temple type called Siiphasya (‘Matsyaimra^a*, CCLXIX. 28) and the Ouharaja of tlu 
‘Bfhat SamhinV (see Part VII, second chart). “Visvakarman has described >000 types of 
letn[)lcs” says the ‘Bhavisya Purana' CXXX. 56. 

** ASIAR, iQi5*ic>, Pt. II, p. 17- It is situated between Deogarh and Candintr in central 
India. This temple, of about the oth century, similar in this respect to the Parvati leinplc at 
Nachna Kuthara has on the flat roof of its Oarbhnjrrha, another though smaller cubical 
sanctuary—and on top of this a curvilmear Sikhara. In principle, the two Uniiplcs types, the 
one with several storeys and the other with a curvilinear ^ikhara are placed here one above 
the other. 


The Auanda Pagoda in Pagan, Burma, being a ‘Ku* or cave has such Kuharas, ‘caves* 
or halls, in the 4 directions, radiating from a massive centre. The Burmese name for structural 
brick temples is ‘Ku*; cf. note 104. 

•*‘Vayu Purapa*. Ch. XXXIX. 55-57 (tkiila-gfha ; guhj-gfha). 

*], Acharya, Tndiau Architecture*, p. 21, opines 

that ‘‘the ‘Vaj-u Purnna* maintains its unique position by dealing with the construction of 
various temples built on mountain tops*’. 

” Ib., sT 5; ; the lar.ee residence (bhavanaiii) of Kuvera and also ‘Hannya-prasadas* arc 
desenbed on mount FiScaka. 
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the gods have to be added, as places of worsliip. retreat and congregation, other 
natural caves and also those cut into the rock for similar purposes. The Ajivikas 
a Jain sect, and the Buddhists were the first to do so; they were non-orthodox! 
Witliin Bralimanistn, the substitution of excavated caves for natural ones took 
time to evolve. There, as elsewhere, the sacredness of the particular site was to 
begin with, sufficient in itself; the Tirtha, in this case was specially marked bv its 
being a cave. The heterodox .sects preceded the Hindus by manv centuries in 
their interference with, and transformation of nature. ’ They' had already 
achieved magnificent results in such large, apsidal vaulted 'churches’ as the cave 
temple at Karli and in rock cut monasteries like those at "Nasik or Ajanta (Nos. 8, 
12, 13), when about 400 A.D. Brahmanical worship cut its entry into the rock! 
It has the shape of a small, flat roofed Garbhagrha. To it is added, as in the 
contemporary Gupta temples, a structural porch or mandapam (Udayagiri, Bhopal, 
G. I.). 

No apsidal temple was cut into the rock for Visnu, 8iva or anv Brahmanical 
form of divinity'”. The rock cut Hindu Garbhagrha is an equivalent of the 
structural flat roofed stone temple”'; yet it is also preceded by the small, single 
rock cut cell and also by those which surround in numbers Buddhist monastic 
halls.'" It is however significant that a relatively large cell, at the centre of the 
far end of the hall and serving as the main sanctuary, appears in the Buddhistic 
e.Kcavations'" only at an age when the flat roofed Garbhagrha had been set up in 
stone Prasadas and cut into the rock. 

In the temple at Udayagiri, for the first time the walled in stone quadrangle 
as it were entered the mountain ; one stone-form, that of the dolmen, was put back 


** This earliest Brahmanical rock-cut temj»le is amongst the earliest fully preserved 
Br^manical shrines. It dates from the reign of Candragupta II, 382-401 A.D. (Cunningham, 
ASR, Vol. X, p. 41). The dated Ajivika caves in the Barabar Hills, Bihar, were excavated in 
the reign of .\»ka, in the 3rd century B.C. 

The apsidal plan was howe%’er adjusted to the use of Brahmanical worship in structiual 
temples, such as the Kapotesvara temple at Chezarla, the Durga temple at Aihole, etc., and 
according to the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’ (Ch. XLIX) must have been widely used. Cf. also 
SS. XLIX. 103-4 I LII. t7, the Hastijatiya” type based on the square plan. 

In the Lad Khan, Kont-gudi and 2 other small temples at Aihole, the Garbhagrha on 
the other hand is built against the back wall of the pillared hall (ASIAR, 1907, p. 201 f.); this 
position would correspond to a Garbhagrha cut deep into the rock and preceded by its inapdapa- 

*" Garbha, Pali ‘gabbha’, is also the name of rock-cut cells of the Buddhist monks con¬ 
nected with their large monastic halls. Such an establishment is called a 'navagabba Man^apa’ 
(Karli cave inscr., ‘Ep. Ind.’, XI, p. 119), if there are nine 'gabha’ or celk ; or also 'paca-gabha 
mandapa’ and ‘sattagabha ma^dapa’, when their number is only 5 or 7 (Junnar cave inscrip¬ 
tions, pp. 131, 136). Any small room is finally called ‘gabbha’, in Pali texts and denotes 
various kinds of chambers or rooms (‘Cullavagga’, VT. 3. 3.) which may be square or rectangular, 
etc. The use of terms such as ‘pasada’, or its equivalent ‘vimana’; gabbha, and also ‘guha’, 
cave (‘Cullavagga’, VI. 1. 2) in civic architecture is also current in the Epics. 

Dhatugarbha (dagaba) is the stupa as receptacle or womb of the relics (dhatu) of the 
Buddha. 

The Buddhist rock-cut cells again had their equivalent in structural cells ; these in stone 
buildings, such as are preserved in Gandhara were also used as shrines for a Buddhist image 
or a stupa (Takht-i-Bahai). In this particular instance however they are not square, but 
rectangular, etc., and they have not flat roofs. 

In Vib^a No. 5 for instance in Ajanta, or No. 3 at Aurangabad. 
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into tho I.ri.,R-val stono, tk- livin, ro^k, TIkto tl,c Oarl.l.aKrl... retained ite flat 

r«X)f bv adeiptinjj .1 n-'tural Iciljii. ol rock. •. . 1,. 

In tlic ciuc^t for ^ccrccv. tlic cnclosuiv ot tiic .slial in \ edio nle.s, t)r .ilso ol tlic 
dolmen for iiiiriwses of tlic Hindu temple, w.i.s one way of attalinn- it. Aimtliei 
wav les.s widelv and only conip.ir.Uively later resorted to in .irkhUeetural 
tile Hindll.<, led to eiittiti;..; into tlie interior of the mountain, the livin- r<x'k. llie 
final solution is the Garbliaj’iha within the Pr.lsada with its superstructiire like a 


mountain. 


The tvpe of temple called Guharaj.i. has the sha])e of a cave (; 4 nha) accoidine 
to Utpala (Comm., lir. S. lA’. -J;)). Us hei.uht, cubits, follows the kvueral ru e. 
of beinj; twice the width of tlic IVd-Seuli. and implies a superstrucliire as hp^h 
walls of the Garbhakrlia (i'nrt \'I1. Fir.st Hiarll. This Kiii^ of caves, Guharaja. 
whatever its actual shape wa.s, shares part of its name with Burmese brick built 
temples. In Burma, brick built temples with inner spaces are simply called ‘ku’ 
or cave."* One of tlie temples at Pakan Ix-.irs the name Shwe Kiu Golden cave. 
The Burme.se Glass Palace chronicle tells about the erection of the Ananda temple 
of Pagan, how King Kyan/.ittlia requested eiyht Arlials to produce by their concen¬ 
trated thought an image of the cave Naiidamula in tlie Gandhainadana mountain. 
This they did and the King built a large Ku = Guhri, a 'cave', or temple in the like¬ 
ness of the cave Nandamula and called it N'andu.*" The name of the cave, which 
properly is the Garbhagrha, appears here as that of the whole Prasada. 

Cave and Mountain, in the architecture of Greater India are names for the 
total temple, Ku (Guha) in Burma, Giri (mountain) in Cambodia and Meru, in 
Bali.'"* In India itself, and originally, they denote the interior respectively'*’ and 
the high exterior shape of the Prasada, The interior with its cave darkness 
corresponds, to the deitv known ‘ab intra’. The exterior with its mountain slopes 
along the superstructure and the perpendicular walls of llie Prasada displays to the 
light of da}', the seed which has taken root, and sprouted. 

Yet another secret place which also became integrated into the temple, is the 
place of the Omphalos, in the womb of the earth and below its surface. The cave, 
under-ground, the crypt,'” is the main Garbhagrha of several preserved temples. 


R. Heine-Ccldem, 'Weltbild and Bauform in Siidostasien’. ‘Wiener Beitriii^e 7iir Kiin^it 
und Kultur A&icns', Vol. W, p. 6.\. The central space in the Ananda temple, Papan, is a brick 
mass ; the ‘caves' are in the four directions. 

'“lb., p. IS, The Gandhamadana mountain, acc. to the ‘Vi5nupHrana' II. Ch. H, i;, 
lies to the south of Meru. Cf. note 78. 

L. Finot. ‘Sur quelques traditions Indo-Chinoises’, ‘Bull, de la Commission ArcliOo- 
pique de L’Indochine’. 1911, p. 20; J. C. Von Eerde, ‘Hindii-Javaansche eii Balische 
ker edienst , Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal, Land en Volkenkundc’, LX\'. 15.16. 

'" The ‘water in the cave' is in the Garbhagrha the water with which Lifiga or image are 
laved m the daily ntes. It passes from the image to a drain (prapala) on the floor which 
trayers« the middle of the north wall of the Garbhagrha, and leaves through a spout carved 
in the likeness of a Makara. etc. The water in which the Lifiga or image has been bathed is 
MHctified and therefore is made to flow to the north. The Ganges too. is most sacred where its 
course uortUwards. The northern direction implies an upward course, back towards the 
ongm-high up in the mountains and higher still, in the celestial region. 

'S'Vpf.. "»>• 
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T.ini.is, darkness, is the descending; tendency, it is tlie quality proper of the under¬ 
ground crvpt. Above it, the Prasida arises, ascends in height according to the 
Sattv.i-guna, and expands its perimeter as far as Rajas, requires it.'” Tamas, 
darkness, is the causal body, tlic ‘karana rupa‘. As it was in tlie beginning when 
out of primordial darkness evolved all things that be, so also from the deep, central 
darkness of the Garbhagrha the meaning of the temple shines forth on its walls 
and reaches the high point of the finial. Thus in certain temples there are two 
Garbhagrhas; above the crypt-Garbhagrha is the upper sanctuary, accessible or 
visible to all. The secret chamber of the Surya temple at Modhera, Gujerat, built 
in l()-2l)-l()27 A.D., is svink to eleven and a half feet below the level, and is under¬ 
neath the floor of the Garbhagrha of the temple."" At Aundh, the principal Lihga 
is in the cr>’pt below; in the upper Garbhagrha is another Lihga; steps lead down 
into the crypt from an opening in the floor of the upper .shrine.’" The present-day 
temple of Somanatha, Pattan, Kathiawar, also has a lower shrine. It surrounds the 
Somanatha Lihga, symbol of the self existent Omphalos. A ‘duplicate’ for every 
day worship is in the upper shrine."' In the Jambukesvara temple, near Trichino- 
]5oly, in South India, the Garbhagrha below the level of the ground enshrines a 
Svayambhu Lihga .standing in water. The great .sanctity of the non-man-made 
Liiiga, the hidden darkne.ss of the not only innermost, but also of the lowermost, 
Garbhagrha, are proper to the Cuba, the secret chamber, around the omphalos, the 
navel and centre of the Earth and of Being; of this the Adharasila is one symbol and 
its place is the same.'" Above it is the Garbhagrha for the daily rites, and above 
these graded levels of secrecy and sanctity is the superstructure. The finial above 
it shines golden, high up, straight above the omphalos, or centre of the Garbhagrha, 
the womb and cave in the mountain. Or else no floor separates the lower and the 
upper chamber, they are one; only the sunk level is presented. The one and only 
Garbhagrha is often much lower in level than the hall, the Mandapam by which it 
is approached; stairs lead down to it, to a depth of seven or eight feet, or less;"* 


The three Cupas, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, active in every form of manifestation, have 
in the form of tlie temple a comprehensive visual symbol. 

J. Burgess—H. Cousens, ‘Architectural Antiquities of N. Gujerat’, ASWI, Vol. IX, p. 73. 
"' ib., p. 75. About the temple at Aundha, Hyderabad, Deccan, where the floor of the 
CarlihaRrha is considerably sunk below that of the mandapam and the Lihfia is not seen from 
the "hall doorway”, see H. Cousens, 'Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan’, ASI. IS. Vol. XLVIII, 
I'- 78- 

Cousens, ‘Somanatha’, etc. ASI. IS. XLV. p. 28. 

"'The underground situation of the place of greatest sanctity has been explained as a 
jirotective measure from the Mohammedans, as all the temples where it is so placed, were 
built when the Muslims had entered India. Apart from the fact, that the vast majority of 
preserved Hindu temples dates from these centuries, (loth to 12th), the presence of the 
Svayambhu Linga, the natural Omphalos, disproves the as.sumption. 

"‘In the temple of Ainaraiiatha (Ambamath), Thana District, Bombay, 1060 A.D., the 
floor of the shrine is sunk below the outside ground level and about 7' or 8' loner than that o 
the hall. Stairs descend to it. The pos.«=ibility of an original shrine on the same level as that 
of the hall (Cousens, op. cit., p. 13) does not detract from the fact of the sunk level, as it now 
is, of the Garbhagi-ha. Other temples in the Deccan, in Gujerat, Rajputana, the 
Provinces and Orissa are sufficiently widely distributed to be valid examples of a practise 
form of worship and architecture. In the Deccan, the Nagesvara temple at Karjah (Alunednagar , 
I.C., p. 58) has a shrine of which the floor is 6' below the floor of the hall approached by a nig 
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tl..- actUAl extent into depth fmnllv is iiiiiii.Herial as Ion- as the descent is marUc 
b tk kid ^thc floor bem. lower tl.an tl.at of the tl.reshold, be >t ^ 
Inlh In >. Cainbhira. tl.e deep ly.ni: 

^Ttie different levels bedow ground and above producm.i; 
destined for various rites ; tliev are not reslncted to a debnite ix)Mtion ^ ^ 
fhie tnav be- the ,round surface; it need not however k- only 
in the vertical direction so that one sanctuary is alx.ve the other. Made indepen l 
f a JfiniU. I.V 0 I, tlK- pnnaplc .. tlut of vorti^lly su|K.r,»sc<l J 

.s known fron, Gnp.n .md E.irly C.-.lukvnn tcnplos. n, nortlwrn ^ ' 

and in Soull, Indi.i. It is as if llw sanotnnry Iron. Wow the tf;"™-' " 
o.npl.alos in tlie shape of Lih<;a or imaae l.ad ansen to tho ll.«hor Icvas. •'''nan. r> 
upon sanctuary, they arc supcr|«)scd .11 several storeys, particularly ,,nd cons.sten 
witli the total svinbolism of the respective temples, in bowth India liiere. tlie 
special application of this principle is to those temples of \'isi.m wdiere in seven 
superposed storevs, the lowermost cell enshrines the standin- (stluna), the next 
higher one the seated (asana). the one on the third floor the recumbent (sayan.i) 
image of \'isnu, as in the Wiikuntha Perumal Temple at Kancipuram, and in the 
vet higher storevs the images of Brahma, Mahavisnu. Saduvisnu and the tour 
armed Narayana’. “Like a hollow cane of bamboo (vennrandhrayat) are the cells 
placed one above the other in the vertical axis of the Prasada” ('\ uiklianasagama , 
VI). 

The ascent of the cave along the vertical axis of the Prasada is by *a twofold 
process, which is one in nature; by coalescence, and reduplication or repetition, 
the crypt arises on to higher and higher levels. The vertical axis of the Prasada 
always passes through its centre.'" By its ascent from underground, the crypt 


of steps leading down from inside the shrine doorway. The antc<luimbcT is 2' lower than the 
hall floor, a graded descent to the origin and centre, just as inversely, the sui>erstructures with 
their finials, of several halls mark tho graded ascent, level upon level, in many ^bhutnis^ towards 
the final point on high (PI. I). As above, so below , with the corresponding changes of direction, 
form and accessibility. The sunken shrine of the Siva temple of I«onad (Kalyan) is three feet 
below* that of the Mai)^apa (ibid., p. 21). 

The shrine of the Siva temple at Rajur (Buldana) is still deeper than that of the temple of 
Amaranatha, and similar to it is the temple at Chandol (Burgess-Cousens, op. cit., p. 15). In 
Rajputana, in the temple at Visalpur, near Dcoli, of the year 1174 A.D. the Garbhagpha 
is three and a half feet lower than the Mairidapam (Cunningham, ASI. Report VI). The Jyotir- 
linga temple of Onkara at Mandhata (Narmada ; Cousens, ‘Mediaeval Temples of the Dukhan', 
p. 13) and the temple of Boram Deo (near Chapri, Chattisgarh ; ASI. vol. XVTII. p. 34) show 
also by the difference of floor levels of Garbhagfha and Ma^^apa, the secret (gupta) nature of 
their cr>T)t and sanctuary, the Garbhagfha. 

In many of the temples in Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, dating from the ninth to the twelfth century 
(Marka^i^eyesvar ; Bhiskaresvar, Papaiiasini, etc.) the floor of the Garbhagfha is several feet 
below that of the ‘J^P^niohair or Mandapam. 

The soolled “Bhaskaresvar" temple (M. M. Ganguly, l.c.) is called Meghesvar by tlic 
local people and vke versa. Tho above remark refers to either of these shrines. 

Cf. the construction of the Lingaraja Prasada, Bhuvanesv'ar, and others, note 40. 

The plinth or also the terrace on which the temple stands do not necessarily take part 
m this vertical extension. Some of the highest Prasadas, especially in Orissa, as those of the 
Lingaraja Temple, Bhuvanesvar, (middle nth centun-), have no socle. The Prasada rises 
straight horn the ground, although lesser temples, but not the very least ones rise from a plinth 
(M. M. Ganguly, Onssa and her Remains’, p. 107). 
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comes to take the place of the cave in the mountain, which is the image of the com¬ 
plete Prasada with its superstructure. 

Ill some shrines (Kandarlya Temple, Khajuraho, P'ig. i; Pt. \'I) the Garbhagrha 
far from being lower is even higher in level, than the Mandapam. It is raised into 
the height of the Jsikbara, itself partaking in its ascent. 

lu the terrace temples (p. 1411) a hollow central sliaft below the high sanctuary 
is extended vertically across the terraces.'” 

The superposition of cavities, in the interior of the temple, took place along 
the vertical axis; below ground and above, on various levels. In principle, it inheres 
in the temple with its high superstructure. The buildings however, but for the 
type of the \"aikuntha Peruinal temple, do not show the vertical series of their 
internal cavities. 

The underground crypt is .secret; and in the vast majoritv of temples there is 
but one Grabhagrha, closed on top by a flat ceiling or shallow dome which seals, 
as it were, at the same time, the interior of the superstructure (Pig. i. Part VI). 

The Garbhagrha, the Cave in the Mountain, lies below its highest point. 
Along this axis, on any level of the temple, there is, in principle, this secret centre. 
Even though it is inaccessible from within, its position is marked by the super¬ 
imposition of sxirrounding .storevs (bhumi) on the monumental body of the Prasada 
(Fig. h. Part VI). 

The sum of all the possible cavities, one above the other, in the centre of the 
temple, is ‘‘like a hollow reed”. It traverses, in principle, though not structurally, 
the temple from the apex to its foundation. On top of the superstructure, the 
‘‘hollow reed” or shaft is seen to emerge from the body of the temple. It exceeds 
it by a short span and is crowned by a ‘dome’ (Figs, f-h. Part VI) or by the 
Amalaka (Fig. i; and PI. 1) of the temple. 


The socle (phha) wliere present, is a solid siibstruclure, the upper surface of which forms 
the floor of the building. The crypt may be within the socle or base or extend below the 
outside ground level. The Pitha, where pre.sent, is piled on top of the completely filled in, 
solidly, or by cells, originally excavated site of the entire building. This is the general practice 
and the texts corroborate it. 

This and all other information about Ahicchatra has been received by the courtesy of 
Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, Director General of Archaeology in India, through Jlr. A. Ghosh, 
Superintendent of Archajology, Excavations Branch, who writes: “Of the two most prominent 
temples at Ahicchatra, one was more or less compl^cly explored, while the other and bigger one 
had to be abandoned before it could be fully understood. There are some other temples. 

Both the temples underwent several repairs and restorations, resulting in horizontal and 
vertical increases in their dimensions. In all their stages, however, they are square in plan 
with projections on the west for flights of steps. 

The fully exposed temple has three storeys in its last three stages. The first and earliest 
stage being buried ver>- deep belou- the later superstructures was imperfectly explored. 

The plan of each single storey is square. There is no shrine on each storey, the only one 
being on the top. Each terrace leaves a sufficient space between the central part and the parapet 
for serving as ambulatory. 

The axis of the temples consists of a hollow central shaft, filled with debris, on the top or 
which the sanctuary was erected. In neither case has the central shaft been exposed to the 
lowest depth. In one case it was dug down to 12 feet from the top. 

The earliest stage of the temples e\’idently belongs to the Gupta period, as one of them 
was founded on a level >*ielding typical pottery of the Ku§ana period. . . . They continued 
in their last stages till the end of the tenth or eleventh century’’. 
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turn 


The Pra>.'ida is the place and sviiilx)!' hv means ot architecture, of maiiifeshi- 

.and reintegration. For this purpose it is hnilt. All the nnai-es together with 

all the forni.s that may serve them are incorporated in its structure. 

India not onlv thinks in imaj’es. It builds them up in a consistent Ixxly of 
which the sum total is the temple. It takes them from the store house of memory ; 
similar forms once used in sacred rites iiievt, fu.se, .ire absorbed the mie in the 
other and contriluite their [urticiilar ine.miny to the new context. The snudi 
space of the Garbha-irha is extracteil from various confines and placed within the 
walls of the [’rrisada. The dolmen, from the alwi^inal side, has been incorixrratcd 
into the Prasada and raised on a socle (adhi.stliana) .so that it is ensi.’onced within 
its mountainous sliaiK*. and similarly, from the Vedic tradition, the sacritici.il 
shed'“, as an enclosed ritual pl.ice, siiares in its closene.ss as much as the inia;.ies 
of the cave in the mountain, of the heart and the womb. 

The vertical axis of the Prasada le.uls from the Hijjliest Point, the summit of 
its linial, above its Ixxlv, to the centre of the Garbhaj’rha. It is not visible from 
outside, except where it emerges from the l>ody of the superstructure, haviu;^ the 
appear.ince of a horizontal section i>f a pillar, round, as a rule (Pis. I ; r.,XXl.) but 
also polyjjonal (Fig. f; Part \’I). This pillar is also not visible from in.side the 
Garbh.agrha which, as a rule, has a flat ceiling. Nonetheless it inheres in the 
Prasiida : however solid a monument its superstructure is, it traverses it like .a 
hollow reed. On whatever level the Garbhagrlia is situated this hollow reed 
passes through its centre. The pillar inheres in the Prasada, which is the 
universe in a likeness. The Pillar of the Universe, the Axis Muiidi, inheres in the 
World Mountain. All its strata are placed along its axi.s and their totality is the 
sheath of the Pillar. It has the sha|)e of the Pras.ada."’ 

The pillar witliin tlie Temple corresponds to the vertical channel marked bv 
the Svayatnatrnna stones of the Fire Altar. In it move the immanent breaths of 
earth, air and heaven (S.B. VIII. 7. 3. 13; 19; 7. 4. 1). to the heaven-light (VIII. 
7. 4. 6). The Agni finally is bestrewn with chips of gold (\'III. 7. 4. 7-9); the 
finial too, shines golden above the multiform body and raiment of the temple. 

The \yorld Pillar inheres in the World Mountain and transcends it where it 
becomes visiWe above the highest stratum of the superstructure. The mountain 
sha^ of the Prasada is the sheath of its vertical axis. The vertical axis is clothed 
m It, from the floor of the Garbhagrlia to the shoulder course of the superstructure • 
from there however it is seen to exceed the body of the superstructure (Sikhara,’ 
m Nagara temples; the senes of Bhumis in Dravida temples). Encased in the 


tivdy are rela- 

Cf. (kafiS o/ it sSol 1 ^ 0 ^ designating the superstructure, 

the Freer galler>--. JISOA, vol. ^ 
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vertical shape of a pillar, which is circular, as a rule, or polygonal (Parts VI and 
VII), it transcends the slopes of the superstructure although for a short distance 
only. It is therefore called Griva or Neck.'” It emerges from the body of the 
Priisada to be capped by a dome (Figs, f-h; Part VI) or clasped by an Amalaka 
(PI.-;. I, XLIII, LXXI). These crowning shapes of the Pillar support the 6nial 
of the temple. Its Highest Point, the end or beginning of the axis of the temple, 
is in the centre of the hollow shaft above the Lihga or image in the Garbhagrha, 
above the Womb and Centre of the Cosmos and above the Navel of the Earth. 

The finial is beyond the body of the temple, which has its extension in 
Antariksa, the mid-space. Above its High Temple (harmya) and cupola (sikhara); 
(Figs, g-h, Pt. VI),'” above its being gathered by the Amalaka'” (Fig. i) rises the 
finial, the Stupika, in the Empyrean and up to the Bindu, its Highest Point, the 
limit between the unsanifest and the manifest. 




The proportionate height of the Neck (giiva) is ^veo in Part VII; it varies in the 
different types of the temple. The Griva of a Sooth Indian Pr^da connotes the walls of its 
High Temple (Vimana ; Hannya). . i. # 

In the South Indian tradition Sikhara connotes the dome shape cromiing the shaft or 
the Pillar. Sikhara in the North Indian tradition however is the curvilinear superstructure of 
the Garbbagfha. 

Amalaka is derived from ‘mal’, which means "to gather", see Part VIII. 
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“One should point out the differences of all (the Vimanas) from 
the differences of the Sikharas." 


‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. 

Chapter XXVIII. 42. 



VI 

the; superstructure 

I. THE PYRAMIDAL SIU’HRSTRI'CTHRE 


-On an enclosed si)ace thev bold the laud in order that they may tmeompass 
tlie Brahman- (‘Paucavimsa Brahmana'. IV. \). 11). To encompass the Brahman. 


to build up in spacx: a compartment corres|>ondin}' to the Brahmastluma on the 
plan, the Vastiipuru.samandala, the dolmen lent its stone walls; tliey were lal^ed 
on a'socle. A fl.it roof which served al.so as ceiling shielded the enclosure on top. 
The all filling presence of the Brahman, as Brahma or manifest divinity, was 
marked bv a Liiiga or was centred in an image of the res|K-ctive divinity. The 
temple was thu.s complete in the .shape which it has in Unchahara. or in tlie Gupta 
shrines of Central India. Enclosure, conamtration in secrecy, and tlieir elevation 
on a level above ground are thus attained and given form; but not as yet has the 
purpose of this concentration in secrecy been given its architectural form or out¬ 
ward effect. The image within the cavity had itself been raised on a socle, its altar, 
upon the ba.se of the temple. In this repeated raising of the object of concentration 
on a higher level, an impetus finds expression in the vertical direction; concentra¬ 
tion on the divinity and the elation that accompanies it bring about the elevation, 
the deity is extolled on ever higher levels until its worship reaches the higlie.st 
point, the zenithal pole of realisation where this world ends and that world begins, 
the point limit of the manifest and unmanifest, the Bindu. 

Works of architecture serve a purpose; the Hindu Temple as much as a 
Gothic cathedral exceed their function of being a house or seat of divinity. While 


their orientation and expansion are in the four regions of space, their main direc¬ 
tion, in the vertical, is towards God, the Supreme Principle, which is beyond form 
and above His seat or bouse of manifestation. From all the regions of space, from 
its walls in the four directions and their corners in the intermediate directions, 
the Prasada rises bodily towards its high point, tier on tier, until diminished in 
its bulk it forn^s the High Altar (vedi) on which is placed the crowning High 
Temple or the Amalaka with its finial that ends in a point. 


Metaphysical knowledge and realisation by religion have their visible residue 
in architectural form, in its fundamental shapes and their relation. The square 
and cube of the walls of the Garbbagrha. seen from outside, encompass the Centre • 
thenw they nse to the Highest Point by way of the pyramid or such similar shapes 
which effect a transition from the square of extensiveness, the Vastu. and from its 
enclosing walls to the point. The pyramid or its curvilinear equivalent, the 
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Sikliar.i, placed on the cube, are the inevitable form of the superstructure of the 
Virniiiia. 

The pyramid or its curvilinear equivalent is the superstructure on the walls 
of the Garbliaj-rha (Figs. h. d; Pis. I, XLIII, LXXI), the means by which the 
purpose of the temple is shown to those who come to see it (darsana) and to attain 
relea.se. Inside the Garbhagrha, in the interior of the temple, the superstructure 
has no effect but that of darkness if it is hollow; a ceiling, however, as a rule, 
occupies the position of a ffat roof. 

Tlic Lihga or image in the Garbhagrha, the main object of worship, is the i 
place sought after by the devotee, the Centre where he is made whole. To this 
centre also leads the vertical, from the high point to which his eye and mind while 
he approached the temple had been led by the superstructure. The interior 
cavity, the Garbhagrha, is the place of release; the external form of the Prasada 
is its monument. Extended in space, its body is reduced to a central point even 
bevond its bulk.' 

The Prasada is piled up with the logic inherent in fundamental form; cube 
and pyramid for example yield the meaning of their co-ordinated shape along the 
vertical axis. In terms of volume their combination is the result of expansion and 
then of concentration and contraction ; the total monument, the Prasada, is a symbol 
of manifestation on its vertical walls and together with them of its gradual reduction 
to the point above the sloping sides of the superstructure. 

Such one-pointed monumental forms are not seen in the representation 
of sanctuaries presented in early Indian art, in the Buddhist reliefs carved from 
about the second century B. C. to the third century A. D. To the Buddhists, it 
seems, Prasada meant palace and temple as well, whereas a Hindu temple, the 
Priisada proper with its .superstructure leading to the Highest Point, cannot be 
mistaken for, or derived from a palace or any dwelling of man. 

The term Sikhara was established in Vastu-sa§tra, the texts on architecture, 
which are known to us from the sixth century A. D. onward only. There it refers 
to the superstructure of the Garbhagrha; in the fully evolved Hindu temple north 
of the river Kistna it is the most conspicuous, indi.spensable part of the extyior 
of the Prasada. The Sikhara is here understood as the mountain or peak like 
super-structure above the perpendicular walls of the Prasada. It is curvilinear, 
as a rule. 

In its most widely accepted types, the superstructure c^uprises the parts which 
are either a curvilinear and truncated body, a neck (ka^dlia, ^la, griva) and crown¬ 
ing part (amalaka. Pis. I, XLIII, LXXlj or a pyramidal truncated body and on 
it a small High Temple (vimana; harmya) whose ‘walls’ form the neck (kantha, gala, 
griva) of its massive dome-shape as the crowning part (Figs. f-h). Sikhara in the 
present context is used to denote the whole super-structure including the ‘crown’ 
and up to the finial; this is the generally accepted meaning in early Vastuswtra. 

In South Indian texts, however, the pyramidal superstructure is designated 
by the number of its storeys (bhiimi) whereas Bikhara is the name of the dome¬ 
shaped massive roof of the small crowning miniature temple only (vimana =ksudra- 


‘ The entire Pr^da is a superstructure on the Viistupuriifaniandala- 
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,ln, vimmv sec I't \’I1). i^iklur.i in tliis scn>c is tile Mibjecl of verses 05.74, eh. 

xxxli of the ■I.s:.nxsiv.onnulev..,MdaiKUiM*.,rt IX'. This S.kl.,.ra or .nnss.ve 
doiiic-sliapcd nx)l is dcsvTiljcd as square or vircular, six or cj-ht sided. 



Fig. a.* Liuga shrine, Mah.t- 
kuiesvar ; Type lAo 


I A 



hifi. c.** from Sariiath ; Type lA,. 



Fig. b.* Temple No. lo, Aihole; combined 
Type lA., and IB.j 


^ Coiiscns. The Chalukyan Architecture’, AST, vol. XUI. NIS. Pis 

AAvl and aIa. 

Similar shrine (FiR- b) at Mabiikuja have a crowninR Anialaka but are without comer 
Amalakas (ASI, Bombay Photographs. 1939.40, Nos. 9554. 9555. 955^) and at Kumool (Satvel 
Rjinali^esvarasvami Teniple : ‘Sou«i Indian Epigraphy’, 1940-41, Photograph No. 1973) 

‘Eastei?'Art",ra'Fig 50 Indian ArchiStme’. 
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Sikliara tlius particularly denotes a shape curvilinear in the vertical section 
whetlier it is used to designate the whole superstructure of Northern Indian Pra- 
sadas or tlie cupola of the High Temple only which is placed on top of the super¬ 
structure of South Indian Prasadas. This twofold use of the term Sikhara in 
Indian \astiisastra has led to wrong interpretations. Its square or round, etc. 
iiorizontal section on South Indian temples (siras-chanda; 'Mayamata’, XVIII ij 
lias mistakenly been considered by modern scholars a criterion of the entire super¬ 
structure of a Hindu temple. 

Sikhara, liowever, is an aucient term of Indian architecture; it is used fre¬ 
quently both ill the ‘Ramayana’ and in the ‘Maliabharata’ when alluding to the 
Prasada in the shape of a mountain, like Kailasa or Meru. With its storeys it is 
itself like a mountain (‘Ramayana’, I\‘. 33. 8)' whatever its actual form might 
have been, of which there is no clear indication given in the Epics. The Prasada, 
high and dazzling like Mount Kailasa in the Hirn'ilayas and like Mount Meru 
which is known only by the mind, is tlie seat of divinity and the World Mountain, 
symbol of the polar axis, the vertical which leads from the Centre to the Highest 
Point. While tlie whole temple is generally likened to the Mountain, the term 
Sikhara in early Vastu-sastra generally applies to ever>’ variation of the super¬ 
structure which rises from the perpendicular walls of the Prasada, and covers the 
Garbhagrha. 

Its pointed form is generally accepted and preser\‘ed in India from the fifth 
or sixth century A. D. to this day. Various kinds, howeaer, of high roofs of the 
Prasada exist; the .apsidal temple with a barrel roof,’ or a rectangular sanctuary 
with its superstructure crowned by a vaulted roof having a ridge;* neither of 


’ Some of the many later inscriptions which so describe it are given here. “Oip, a Prasada 
above Himavan . . .. ”, Inscription of Menivannan, ASIAR, i902-,t. p. 243. Elsewhere, a 
stone temple is dedicated "resembling in lustre the mountain Mandara” (ASIAR, 1905-6, p. 183). 

The Kliajuraho Insa. of the Vihraina year ton (A.D. 953-54) discovered amongst ruins at 
the base of the Lak^mana temple, verse 42, extols "a charming, splendid home of Viftiu which 
rn-als the peaks of the mountains of snow". ‘Ep. Ind.’ vol. I. p. I2t f. 

In South Indian Vastu£istra the entire superstructure is discussed according to its number 
of ‘storeys’ (bhunii) ; it bears uo special name. 

The pa-ssage of the I. P. given above, strictly refers to the shape of the massive dome of 
tlic small High Temple on top of the storeyed pyramid of a South Indian temple. The other 
[•arts of the tenijile should be the same "yatharhaih tu yath^bhara” lit. as is fit and 
beautiful (IP. in, XXWII, 42). 

’ This type appears to be an adaptation of the Buddhist Caitya hall. The Kapotesvara 
temple at Chezarla appears to have been such a Caitya hall converted for Saiva worsliip. 

The VadamalHsvara Temple at Oragadam, near Mamallapuram, of the loth century 
(ASIAR Southern Circle, 1914-15.) has an apsidal superstructure above its Garbhagfha, from 
which it is closed off by a ceiling of teak wood rafters, concrete and plaster.—The Hastipr?t“ 
tyiw figures in Vastu-fistra, from the temple called Kunjara, in the list of the "20 temples 
of the ‘Bfhat Saihhita’. 

* Bhima Ratha at Mamallapuram, about 650 A.D. ; the Navadevi shrine at Yagesvar, Almora 
(8th-9th century ; ASIAR, 1928-29, H. IV) ; the Vailal Deul of KapalinI Teinjile, Bhuvanesvar, 
Orissa, about 850 A.D. ; the Teli-ka-Mandir, Gwalior, iith century' ; the Vaital Deul 
a subvariety of the Khakbara type, also the Teli-ka-Mandir. The ‘Bhuvanapradipa’, ch. 

(ed. N. K. Bose, pp. 171-73), distinguishes three varieties of the Khakhain type ; 

Barabhi and Kosoli ; these names appear to refer to an originally geographical distribution 
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these vaulted sIi-mk-s with their li..ri/.>nlal sky-line express tlie nltniMle aim of 
Hindu life, wliieh is Moksa. release l.y reintej-ralion. 1 hese types. leinuuseein 
of bnildinK-s as represented in Buddhist reliefs and also in some of the eaily paint- 
iui^s in Ajaiita, were not destined 
to be j’enerally aeeepted forms 
of the superstructure of the 
Hindu temple. The keel 
vaulted shajie became the typi¬ 
cal top of the i^ate towers, the 
Gopuras, of temples in Sontli 
India. 

Apart from these vaulted 
rcx)fs there are several types of 
domes represented in the reliefs 
mentioned. They belong to the 
lints of hermits, to ch.ipcis or to 
temples. Tlie X.'yea or Fire 
chapel repre.seiited in one of the 
Saiicf reliefs is supjx>rted on 
four posts and has a dome which 
shows a construction in sections. 

In this and other examples, four 
or eij’lit spherical triangles are 
joined with sharp ed}.;cs. It is seen in other reliefs that round domes were frequent 
over circular buildings.* The.se various dome-shapes were tran.smuted, as extant 
examples show, from their leaf covered prototypes {jiarnakupi, parnasala) and 
bamboo frame, into brick and stone; they form the solid dome-shajie of the .small 
High Temple which crowns the South Indian Prasada with its pyramidal suixt- 
structure. 

The pyramidal trunk itself of the superstructure has no prototype in the relief 
representations of Barhut and Sanci. Only the dome of the High Temple, tlie 
small Vinuna (Figs, e-h) resembles by its e.xternal shape the types^of domed build¬ 
ings represented in the early reliefs. The High Temple however is not a building, 
It is a massive crown of the monument.’ As a rule tlie storeyed pyramidal sujx'r- 


Fig. < 1 .^ Twniplc No, 0, Aihok* 


of the varieties of the Khakharii ty|>e. but bimilar to the names of the domes of ^ikharas ia 
t»uth Indian temples they arc used for the purpose of classification only. Cf Pt VII note ^0 
^ From Couseiis, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, PI. XVI ’ ’ 

etc 1 (‘Ramayana’. II, 91. n ; 99. 12. 

S thp S-hJ represented in Barhut (R. P. Chanda. •Bcgiimine 

rouna dome, the budhamma Devasabha also m Barhut {ib, fig, 4) ■ cf Pt V note tS 
tiled^roSrSa^r/ -^^^"''"‘'^’L”rectangular-pbn and an ovai (?) curvilincr 
l,2': '.yTirpfxc Yfe'" ^ Marshall.Lcb„, .Th'’ 

of J'lasrCa?.’'*' “ »■> '"‘“ior face of .l,c left jan.b 

’ The „o..s,ruc,u„l taefion of ,he dimioutivc High Temple ia also to be seen ou one 
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Structure is iiotliiiig but a niomimcnt; it may be altogether solid, such internal 
space as it then may contain lessens its weight, is due to structural expediency and 
being unassessable from outside and, as a rule, inaccessible, has no architectural 
significance.* Tins applies also to the curvilinear $ikhara. 

Tile suj)erstructure of the Hindu Temple is not a high roof. None of the roof 
forms represented in the early reliefs nor built to-day in rural India have been 
stretched or stilted in order to yield the height of the superstructure. 

The superstructure of the Hindu temple is a monument whose raison d’etre is 
sy mbolical. Where it is piled up in horizontal tiers, each similar to the other 
their profiles owe their variety in different types of temples to several architectural 
constituents which in their original cxintext have their main extension in the hori- 
zontal. The horizontal courses and mouldings of the superstructure are adapta* 
tions of various structural forms. The main tiers or storeys are called Bhumi; 
they are the levels of the superstructure and of the spiritual ascent of the devotee.’ 

The two main types of the superstructure of the fully evolved Hindu temple 
both liave tnincated bodies; their .sides which are either straight or curved are 
terminated by a platform (skandha; the .shoulder course). Above rests the crown¬ 
ing portion, (a miniature Vimana or an Amalaka) whence rises the finial. 

The ascent towards the highest point, is given shape bv a concourse of several 
components. The pyramidal superstructure, in its generally accepted shape in 
South India for example. (Figs, f-h), is composed of three main factors of which 
(1) the recessed tiers or storeys are the chief and supporting element; (2) above the 
lust of these storeys rises the miniature Vimana or Harmya, the High Temple; 
(3) each storey is surrounded by a rampart or enclosure composed of chapels. In 
this its complete form, the pyTamidal superstructure is an amalgam of several 
independent types of buildings. Its form is complex; it is, however, not the only 
of its kind. Contemporary with it are other forms of the pyramidal superstructure, 
though less rich in components. 

The evolution of the superstructure did not take place in one narrow channel. 
Contributors to its form are many and so are their combinations but their conjunc¬ 
tion is to one end, to lead from a broad base to a high central point; all the resources 
that lend themselves to this end are strung together and amalgamated. Simple, 
aboriginal types for example are incorporated in the most evolved and complex 
monuments. 

One of the sites most helpful in gaining an understanding of several leading 
types of the superstructure is Mahakutesvara (Makutesvara), near Badami, Bijapur 


of the snial] shrines of Aiholc (No. iil ; Couseos, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, p. 48. fig- *3 • 
it is placed above the flat tiers of the ifyramidal superstructure. The designation “High 
Temple” is made by analogy of the term “High Altar”. 

‘ See however the Vaikuntha Perumal Temple, in Conjeevaram (Pt. V, note 89) ; or the 
Mahabodhi Temple in Bodh-gaya, which had a chamber opening from the second storey. 

’ In some temples in Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, constructed after the tenth century and generally 
in temples of Northern India subsequent to the thirteenth centur>', no horizontal mouldings 
appear on the curvilinear Sikharas. 

The 'Bhuvanapradipa' (N. K. Bose, ‘Canons of Orissan Architecture’, p. 114) enumerates 
in the downward direction, the presiding divinities of a Sikhara of 10 Bhumis. 
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l'\g. 0* ^iva T'.iiivlc ai 
Knacli, TtuInkoUai 


SI lore Temple, Mam jlLpuj aUi 


TMK srpKKMKl'CTrKK 


District wlicTc ni.iny tciiii'k- ^tlrr..ului . l.mk in wliuli a M'iall l.niy.i -Im'K' i' 
huiit (I'iy. ;il. ’I'lic- ui.iin tc-iii|'k-. ilial of Si\.i M.ikuk-sv.ira, has .yi's'ii i ' n.'ii >- " 
tliv place ami is iiicntimKi] in an nistripli'iii dated ''"1 A. 1>. tr»ni wliiJi U iiipcais 


Fig. (. Dhaniiaruja Ratha, MamaUapurani 


* Drawn after JISOA, vol. V, PI. XI. Finial paitly missing ; ilost, in f). 
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to lidve been constructed in tlie third quarter of the sixtli century. In its su 
structure are combined all tlie factors mentioned above bv which' is distinguish H 
the most complex tyi>e of its Southern form. Other temple.s of this site 
pyramidal superstructures of a more simple tyi>e; others again have curvilineh 
Sikharas, fully evolved as far as their constituent factors are concerned.” 

The temples at Mahakutesvara having cun-ilinear Sikharas'* may also be of 
the same or a slightl> later date; they seem to correspond to the types of temples 
which are classified in the ‘Brhat Sainhita’ of the sixth century a'nd the ‘MaUva 
Purana’ which have doubtlessly Sikharas of the curvilinear type. ^ 

The Papanatha temple at Pattadakal was built after 650 A. D. Here the cur¬ 
vilinear Sikhara is closely related to those of Aihole (Fig. d) and Mahakutesvar and 
appears to represent a more fully evolved type: the central buttress having its 
compositional theme perfected in a continuous pattern which forcibly sets it off 
against the lateral parts of the ^ikhara. Tliis is not so clearly evident on any of 
the other temples referred to and may indicate that they represent an earlier phase 
of the cur\’ilinear Sikhara. 

The importance of the site of Mahakutesvar is supplemented by the early 
temples of Aihole, Badami and Pattadakal, all closely related historically, being 
the three successive capitals of the early Calukya dynasty. In this small'triangle 
of the Kanarese country from the fifth to the .seventh century and later, the many 
shapes which were to remain the essential constituents of the superstructure of a 
Hindu temple to this day appear as.sembled and variously combined. 

The following constitute the main contributions to the formation of the super¬ 
structure : 

I. The principle of stratification in receding tiers. It has two main branches, 
the one (lA) having a flat or sloped roof, its cornice or eaves, for its unit, and the 
other (IB) having a complete storey for its unit. 

II. The shape of the ‘Tabernacle’, the primeval sacred structure made of 
beuded bamboos, branches, etc. It gives its cur\ilmear outline to the Sikhara. In 
its earliest appearance in preserved temples,” the horizontal courses of mouldings 
(lA), are embodied in its curved surfaces (Fig. d). 

It is seen thus that type I in its form lA, is also merged in type II,” whereas 
type IB exists by itself throughout South India. 

In type IB, the following are the main contributors : 

(1) the central ‘cube’ in reality a low prism, of the walls, repeated in each 
storey; (2) the High Temple or miniature Vimana, the neck and cfovm of the 
pyramid ; (3) the enclosure or rampart of small shrines or chapels surrounding the 


The date correspondinn to 6oi A.D. is given in an inscription at Mahakutesvara, H. 
Cou^ns, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, op. cit., p. 52. The temple of Makutesvara with its 
rectilinear superstructure consisting of storevs is thereby definitely dated. See also note S 7 - 

'* Cousens, op. cit., PI. XXVT. 

Re. the Papanatha Temple, see ib., p. 6S ; PI. L. 

'■ See Part V, notes 75 and 67. Fergusson, HIEA, I. p. 524, rightly remarked: ‘“The 
style is complete and settled in all its parts. There was no hesitation then, nor has there been 
any since." 

” See however note 9. 
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Fig. h. Brliadisvara Temple. Tanjore 


Type II has an Amalaka for the crown of its hi^'h trunk. It is a flattened sliape, 
a cogged stone of which the circular horizontal sections are scallopL-d or lentil like, 
etc. The scallops are generally convex (Pis. I, II) and rarely concave (PI. XIA )! 
Ever}' curvilinear Sikhara on a square or circular base h.is an .\ma!ak.i as its crown. \ 
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The Ainaiaka, however, erowns also type lA" (Fi:^s. a, c); its place furthermore 
is .,lso ..t tlie corners of a Bhuini or ‘storey’ of ty])e IB.l, and at each unit of several 
strata, of t\-pe II (Fig. dl. Whereas a ‘.sUn-ey’ or Bhumi of the type IB roughly 
corresponds, on a reduced scale to a storey in the usual .sense and consisting here of 
the wall with its pillars, .architrave tIB.l). and. in South Indian temple*, a roll 
cornice, the latter representing the edge of the rc-of, it.s eaves, a storey orBhumi 
in types lA and II consists of eaves and recesses alternating or combined in several 
courses. 


The High Temple similarly is not confined to type I only. A certain variety 
of the curvilinear t^ikhara (11) rising from tlie rectangle of the temple walls is 
crowned by a High Temple.*' 

Type IB and type II are the mo>t widely represented forms of the super¬ 
structure. The cun-ilinear ^ikhara (type II) is the general form of the super¬ 
structure—though not the only one—tliroughout Xorthern India as far south as 
the rivers Kistna and Tungabhadra. Further south, in the Dravida country, it 
ceases altogether. The northernmost representative of type IB is the rock-cut 
Kailasanatlia temple in Elura. 

Type IB prevails in the Dravida country and is well represented in the 
Kanarese districts of the Deccan. In earlier centuries, from the 5th to the 8th 
approximately, type II also was frequent in the Kanarese districts (Fig. d) but 
subsequently its occurrence is rare.*‘ Certain of its features were combined with 
type I and a new style was then evolved. 

Some of the main components are common to types lA and II. Type IB 
shares with them many lesser particulars (8ukanasa, and others) besides the main 
principle of their combination. Type lA occurs sporadically in different parts of 
India. This is also true of type IB where its component IB.l is found forming a 
sub-variety in whicli this type of superstructure consists of a superposition of wall 
prisms or sanctu.iries only, in receding .‘Storeys. 

The superstructure. tyf)e IB.1-3. however, is a composite monument in which 
have been coalesced various forms of buildings and their combinations. 

file curvilinear Sikhara, ty|)e II, is the most prolific; it is built over the largest 
part of India and is also a nucleus for innumerable variations of which the theme 
is always the shape of the Tabernacle. Formed originally from the cur^■es of 
vegetation, similar in their meeting at a point to the curves of a germinating plant, 
it throws forth part-forms of itself, parts of its own intrinsic shape, alike a living 
plant. Its expanding, proliferating e.xuberance is, however, gathered and united 
in the point towards which its cun'-es ascend. 


“ Lin^a pavilion at ^Mahalcujesvara, etc. Cf. also tile temples .at Siitrapada, etc. in 
Kathia^\ ar. 

’ Tliis tyi^e lias a rc'claogular and not a square plan (Pi. VI, note 4I. It is known as 
Khakhara ; X. K. Bose, op. cit., PI. (^receding p. 40. ‘Iwnasivagiirudcvapaddhati*, HI. 
ch. XXIX. 107 (kakara^kojjhaka). 

** The temple of Canapati at Hangal, Dharwar ; Coiisens, op. cit. PI. LXXXVII. 
Precursors and contributors of type I, on the other hand, are found also in Xorthern India, 
in the Panjab, in Bengal, etc. (Pt. V, note 
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The single point toward, wind, arc ra.scd its.uirved 

tvpe IB in which have coii^rc-atcd several ton,., oj b.nld.n,,^. The'evS of hi’s 
1, ,vc been absorbed bv the discipline of its pyramidal sliaix.-. 1 he evolnti 

tvDc is not bv proliferation hut by iiureasm- coalescence. 

In the various parts of India, in the course of ron^hiy one millenmuni. many 
solutions were found and in part rejected. The m.nn comiioiients of tlie .super¬ 
structure have be'cn indicated ; their places <,f ori; 4 in in different traditions will now 
be Traced However wide apart these may lie. the .su,ierstnicture. toaether with 
the Prlsada. in it.s fnllv evolved form is one coiisi.steiU monument Seen from 
outside, the socle or base supports its |Krpendic,ilar walls from ' 

superslriieture and carries the crown ol tlie temple, the Hi^li Temple or tlic 
Aiiialaka. on whicli rests the tinial. Sn|Krpositum of several units and their 
coherence in one solid monument is once aciaiii the principle of the superstructure 
it.seif, in its composition alon^ the vertical. 

Structural forms of architecture such as the Tabernacle, tlie dome, and al.so 
the wall cube or prism of the 'dolmen temple', its cornice and other roof forms and 
their eaves are as much intejirated in the monument of the su])er.structure as are al.->o 
originally non-structural and purely .symbolical forms of architecture of whicli the 
Amalaka is the foremost. The conjoinin'; of tliese constituent parts, in various 
selections and their consolidation in well detlned ty(K-s have produced the multiform 
countenance of the superstructure. 


lA : THE PYRAMIDAL SUPERSTRUCTURE FORMED OF SLABS 
lA. 1 : The STKfPi-.i) Trunk of the Pyramid 


The superstructure is seen to enter tlie history of Indian architecture in one 
of its pristine modes in the water-pavilion at Mahakutesvar (Fit;, a). On a flat 
roof slab, supported by 4 corner-pillars only, another smaller slab is placed and 
above it in the centre is an Amalaka. The slabs which thus cover the Lihga 
pavilion in the tank called Visnu-puskarini of Mahakutesvar form the initial steps 
of the pyramid. With them is associated the Amalaka. The Amalaka here has 
the same appearance which distinguishes it as part of the capitals of rock-cut pillars 
in Western India of the Lst and ’ind centuries A.D. and as part of the shaft of 
Buddha-pillars carved in reliefs in Aniaravatl in South India.'’ Where however 
it is part of the shaft of the pillar the latter appears to pass through it and to be 
clasped by its cogged rim.“ It is then a ring-stone, perforated. On the pointed 
superstructures of the temples of India north of the Kistna, the Amalaka is the 
support of the finial of the temple and is itself supported by the round shaft of the 


'• - HIIA. Fip. 130 ; 'Elements of Buddhist Iconography', PI. I, Figs. 2, v 

,A,r Di wv “ representations at Nagarjmiakoii^a (ASIAR, 

^ M , ■ ‘ -^'"alaka ring is slipped over a e-omposite symbol, which has the 

shape of a Makara on one side of the» ring, ami of a lion (siipha) on the other 
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neck (srivj, gala, kaiitha; sec- liowever also Fig. d. where the Amalaka is missing) 
which seems to emerge from the shoulder course (skandha), the uppermost course 
of the trunk of the ^ikhara (PI. I). Thi.s presupposes a c-entral shaft (Parts V and 
\ II) which having traver.'^ed the entire b^y_of the Prasada would emerge above 
it. support, and be rivetted in. its crown, the Amalaka. As a clasp and ring-stone 
the Amalaka would be a ‘naturally perforated’ stone alike in this respect to the 
‘svayaraatrnnas’, the naturally perforated ‘bricks’ in the centre of the Fire Altar. 
There, they had been placed in vertical succession, the third and last of them upon 
the centre of the completed fifth, or uppermost layer of the Agni. 

The superstructure of superimposed and diminishing slabs of stone forming 
a stepped pyramid surmounted by an Amalaka is a pristine tt’pe of the super¬ 
structure of the temple. In decreasing size, slab upon slab are placed on the roof of 
dolmen type shrines in South India and the Himalayas as well.‘* In its stratification 
is repeated the horizontal theme of the base, where the walls of the Garbbagrha are 
raised on the Adhisthana. 

* I 


lA. 2 : The Straight Trunk with Round Edged Slabs 

The slabs, placed one on top of the other, have either straight, vertical edges 
or the edges are moulded in the shape of a roll cornice or eaves. The lower slab 
of the Mahakutesvar pavilion has a slightly rounded edge. Its curve is that of 
the eaves of a thatched roof in miniature. All the varieties of cornice mouldings of 
the horizontal courses of the superstructure have such eaves for their prototypes. 
It was in this shape that the steps of the pyramid of the super-structure of the 
Prasada were to be perfected and to enter into new alliances in the centuries; the 
more austere form of right angles had less elasticity^.” 

Two different building traditions contributed to the pyramidal superstructure 
whose stratified courses have rounded edges. The underlying shape belongs to 
stone prototypes. Slabs in diminishing size are placed on the flat roof slab of the 
dolmen type. Their added weight keeps the roof in position. It cannot be moved; 
the supernatural presence enshrined should by no means escape.” The slabs, being 
placed on top of the walls and on the flat roof, became assimilated to roof foms. 
They were given the shape of the cur\'ilinear eaves of the thatch; cornice mouldings 


'* Whitehead, ‘The Village Gods of South India’, PI. IX ; Lihga shrines near Hardww. 

Nandi Maij^apas etc., in difiercnt parts of India, have frequently a stepprf pyranud ot 
slabs for their roofs, for example the pavilion of the Vaital Deul, Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, or tne 
Nandi Man^apain of the Visvanatha temple in Khajuraho ; another in Ektesvar, Banina, 
Bengal ; a representation of a corresponding temple shape on the Ashrafpur Bronze Caitya, 
Bengal, of the seventh century (S. K. ^rasvati, ‘Temples of Bengal’, JISOA, Vol. II. PP- 
pavilion of the Baijnath Temple, Kangra, 13th century, etc. 

” Temples No. 10 (Fig. b) and also No. 7, Aihole (Cousens, op. cit. Pis. XIX, XXI), 
combine the slab-t3T)e (I A) with the storeyed superstructure I B ; note 30. 

” A similar explanation is given to this day at Bodb-gaya in reply to the question ^ 

tombs of the Mahants near the temple are in the sliape of stepped pyramids of considerable 
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of oreat 'uitiaiiitv and d^-rivi'd from curvc-^- wx-rc ad.ipk-d to tlic r^.-lativi-ly nariow 

slabs and lormci tbeir n<i^cs (Fis, nl. They sollened ""‘'7';" , 

stepiK-d pyramid. A .scmiiin-Iy nnbroU-ii oiitliiK' results ol the pwaiuidal trunk 

^ ->f tile hori/ontal o.ur^es of the supcrstruetuiv to .i parti¬ 

cular roof form once liaviny been adiieved further varieties ivere a(h.[)led . in eacli 
particular instance however one kind only is cho.sen as the theme and repeated in 
the several tiers of the sujK.Tslructnre. While Uie roll cornice monldino <;,iiiied 
widest currcticv iti the earlier temples, eaves with a double flexed curve subse- 
oneiitlv became n.sed in the .same w.iy.” Their ed^e is frequent y flattened out 
into a fillet and preserves the lueniorv of the ed.^^* of the lion/outai stone slab. 

With the introduction of the curve of tlie eave.s of the thatch into the straight 
ed^e of the liori/ontal coiii|K)nents of the superstructure, ^aps enter their layers 
and alternate with the varicyated profiles of tlie horizontal numldinj^s. These 
gaps are given different height and depth in tlie single suiK^rstrnctures; as a rule 
they arc deep and narrow and their effect is tliat of dark bands of shade which cut 
into the mass of the superstructure without breaking its continuity. Seen acr(ws 
the comers, air and space have entered its solid pile, alleviate it and enricli its 
slanting and curved profiles with shades, delicate or .strong. 

The superstructure develops with the logic of form destined for one purpose. 
Into this monumental .shape, roof forms spontaneously enter; eaves and slopes are 
adjusted to the levels of the ma.ssive pile. Although a fully developed superstruc¬ 
ture of the highest kind has not more than !(> Bhumis,^* each of these may contain 


The Kapota or roll cornice is frvfiuendy carved on the fac.ides of rock cut Cailyu lialb, 
for instance at Karlc. Its oiuHne is that of a quarter circle approximately. (P. Brown, indiaii 
Architecture', PI. XIX. Fip. 2). This cornice, in stniclural buildings of stone, serves a:* a 
dripstone. 

This is an extreme |>ossibility to which the shape of the roll cornice lends itself, bein^ ;id 
accentuation and protraction of its lower edge which is halted by a filKY. This j^articular shaj)c 
of the eaves appears to have been completely evolved in stone architecture and not in the thatclied 
prototype, although in an initial stage the flexed cim^e belongs already to the dome of the Fire 
chapel in Sanci. It occurs for instance in the 'Old Jaina temple' at Pattadaka] (Cousens, 'The 
Chdiukyan Architecture', PI, LIV, above the door of shrine and Mand^pa, but not in the earlier 
erdukyan temples, Virupak^a Temple at Patjadakal, PI. XL ; Malegitti Sivalaya. Badami, 
PI. XXIX). As can be seen in these buildings the end of the overhanging thatch wlicu 
translated into stone looked abnipt ; its form subsequently was softened, the one steep and 
heavy curve was given a gradual descent and its downward slope became upheld and balanced 
by a counter-movement. This sha|)e, moreover, was evolved simultancouslv as a profile of the 
base of the temple, and is known in Vastu-^tra as Padma or ‘lotus petal'. The roll cornice 
or Kapota retains its name in the various phases of transformation and it also becomes one of 
the profiles of the base ; see PI. II, 'Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus' bv Ram Ra? 
London, 1834. ' ' 

” Aihole, Temples 37 and 38 : Cousens. op. cit. PI. XXV ; tbe superstructure of the Pirli.l 
the Manflapa, of Orissan temples, from about the tenth century. 

t Visavada. Kathiawar (sec p. 155) is one of the most elegant 

^utions of this kind. Together with the slope of the roof, dormer windows (gat’aksa) have 
b«ome part of each stratum of the superstructure. The association of the su|)erimpo£d slabs 
of stone and the roofs of houses is now complete. 

Rnn” to the ‘Br. Sarphita’. etc. The Bhuini, oridnallv of one 

honzontal unit only, soon consists of two or three mouldings. The third course is carved in 
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j number of rool^dge mouldings, six for example, the number remaining the same 
in all the Bhiirais. so that ninety-six similar hori/ontal profiles enliven its courses 
With such a number of superimposed roofs no actual building ever rose. Double 
and triple roofs are frequent in actual buildings; \'astu-sastra knows of their 
employment as Dvichadya. etc. (‘Samaraiiganasutradhara’, XLIX, etc.)." The 
house of God is other than the houses of men. their roofs are but Mouldings and 
lines of its sui)erstructure and designate its levels. 

The pyramidal superstructure of diminishing horizontal slabs whose edges 
assumed the cur\es of different roof shapes is widely distributed in India, although 
not many temples with this kind of superstructure of the Prasada now exist." The 


ilie likent-ss of an Amalaka in its comers, and designates the sum of the three courses as one 
complete sub-sikhara, or one Bhumi (Temple IX, .^ihole. Fig. 4 ; in PI. LXXI, three strau are 
crowned by an .Amalaka). The Lihgaraja temple at Bhuvanesvar has 6 strata in each Bhumi. 

•’ See Pt, VII, note So. .A Dnchadya building is for example the Mandapam of the Para- 
suramesvar temple, Bhuvanesvar ; or that of the I'tUrcsvar temple, both dating from the 8th 
century ; also Temple Xo. ii, .Aiholc (Cousens, op. cit. PI. XXIII) and other buildings in Aihole. 
The Jagamohan or Maijdapam of the Siiphaniitha Temple, Baramba State, Cuttack, is a 
Trichadya building (.ASI, Bihar and Orissa photograph. No. 5504 of the vear 1941-42). Cf. also 
Part V, note 54. 

" The pyramidal superstructures of the temples at Visavada, Bilesvara, etc., in Kathiawar, 
are so constituted (Cousens, ‘Somanatha . . op. cit. Pis. XLIIMV, XXXVII). 

This tyi>e of the sui^rslnicturc is represented not only on a relief of Gupta age, at Saniath 
iFig. c) but also for example, on a lintel at Khajuraho, of the tenth century (B. L. Dhama, ‘A 
Guide to Khajuraho’, PI. XI. b). The transformation of the Amalaka and of the Gavak^ in 
these two relief representations dates them as unmistakably as the change from the still full 
curve of the single ‘roofs’ in the earlier example and their stretched, attenuated version in the 
later t'^pe. The pyramidal superstructure comiK)sed of tiers and crowned by an Amalaka is 
fre<juently carved on relief slabs and on lintels, pillars, door-jambs, etc. of temples. Small shrines 
or chapels housing the image of a god are thus represented in relief in Nalanda (Facade of main 
shrine, Caitya site 12, ASIAR, 1930-34, PI. LXVIld), in Bengal (in P 5 ]a paintings) or in 
Central India (Udayapur) etc. They must have had their structural prototypes in Bengal, 
Bihar, the United and the Central Provinces, etc. throughout half a millennium and more. 

The Pifha Dcul or Bhadra ‘temple’, i.e. ilandapas or also gateways of Orissan temples 
are the most widely employed buildings with this type of superstructure. It appears to have 
suffered a degradation in Orissa, its pbee being, as a rule the Map(Japa or other auxiliary 
building of the temple, but not the Pra.sada itself. 'The name which denotes the horizontal 
courses of this superstructure is Pif-ha, a ‘flat wooden seat' (N. K. Bose, op. cit., p. 185). 

The “Bhaskaresvar" temple in Bhuvanesvar (M. M. Ganguli, ‘Orissa and her Remains’, 
PI. XV. a ; this temple, however, is generally known under the name Meghesvar) is an exception 
for its Prasada is a Pifba Deul, though the outline of the Sikhara is curvilinear. This temple 
represents one of the ‘transition’ t>-pes from the straight to the curvilinear shape of which the 
Mahendragiri temples of the loth centur>' arc earlier and somewhat different examples in Ganjam 
(ASIAR, ‘Southc-m Circle Report’, 1915-16, PI. XI, p. 35). The “Bhaskaresvar” temple in its 
[•resent form belongs to a late phase amongst the temples of Orissa. 

The Prasada of certain temples in >ia>'urbhahj State built after the 16th century has a 
iuperstmeture of the ‘Pifha’ t>-pe (‘Archajological Siir\-ey of Mayurbhanj’, Vol. I. pp. 64). 

Not only in Kathiawar, Mayurbhanj, Orissa, Ganjam, etc. does the pyramidal superstructure 
rise above the Garbliagrha proper of temples still in existence, but also in the Kanarese Distnets 
of the Deccan and in the adjacent country. They have been taken to represent the “Kadamba 
Style” (Moraes, 'The Kadamba Kula’, Part VIlj ; temples of this kind are also in Aiholc 
(Cousens, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, PI. XXV ; tcmplc-s of Galagnath and Nos. 37 and 38), 
A'ijayanagar, etc. ; their pyramidal shape however is often deflecterl into a curvilinear outline 
(Gravely-Ramachandran, ‘The Three Main Styk-s of Temple .Architecture’, PI- I- Fig- 2)- 
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cun'ilinear sides. , . • • n„ 

The pvraiiud;.l .superstrucliire com|K>.sc(l of narn.vv horizontal tiers. oriKin- y 

various tms of roof ed«cs. a>rnices or eaves, has several further varieties. 


IB THE PYRAMIDAL SUPERSTRUCTURE COMPOSED OF 

STOREYS (BHCMI) 


IB. 1 ; Thk STKprKD Tri-nk of thk PvRA.Mtn Formkp of Sinole 


SsTnyi:v^ 


The otlier main varietv of the pvraiiiidal superstructure is divided into broad 
horizontal parts each of which represents a storey of a biuldms. This super¬ 
structure is a counterfeit of an edifice; it is set as a whole on top of the vertical 
walls of the Prasada. Two varieties of this tyiie are specially clear. The one 
(IB.l) is represented by few preserved temples only like those of Bodh-gaya 
or at Samaththeir }>radually receding storeys have each a row of niches in 
relatively low relief against their compact walls. The other architectural features, 
Gavaksas, etc. of this high siiiK-rstructure are also car\'ed in low relief and alternate 
in parallel courses with the rows of niches (cf. Fig. b). 

The storeys recede impercejitibly; an .\malaka moreover, is placed on each 
comer of each tier-like storev. The composition of this high pyramidal^mansioii 
if visualized without any of its sculptural details, without the comer Amalakas 
e.specially and by giving to its abbreviated storeys proportionately greater height, 
would resemble the stepped pyramid of the Sat Mahal Pasada in Polonnaruva, 
Ceylon, of the P2th Century. No such type is preserved in India itself. The 
stepped pyramid here, as also in type 1 A. appears to have been less frequently 
employed than the pyramid with a .seemingly unbroken edge. The latter type 
however is based on the stepped pyramid and this fact is never completely disguised. 
This variety of the pyramidal .superstructure (IB. 1), shares with the more complex 


” The pent-roof of laminated boards for instance, lends its slope to the superstructure of 
the temple at Gop, of Gupta age, in Kathiawar, and to the temples of Kashmir (Temples at 
Pandrethan, Payar, etc. ; 8th century). 

”JISOA, \T. PI. XXIV ; PI. XXIII shows 'A Miniature Replica of the Malubodhi 
Temple’ (pp. 78 f. in an article by B. Rowland Jr.). 

The conjectural restoration in the drawings on Pis. XXXI and XXXII of P. Brown’s 
'Indian Architecture’ conveys roughly the disposition of the storeys. On a smaller scale, and 
combined with alternating projecting tiers of the slab roof profile, are Temples 7 and 10 in 
Aihole. The crowning part of these temples might have been an Amnlaka ; as such it appears 
in the restoration of the Bodh-gaya temple ; comer .Amalakas support the shoulder course of 
temple No. 10, Aihole (Fig, b). 

In this superstructure the narrow courses with their cornices represent flat roofs above the 
broader courses represeuling a storey each whose walk have niches. 
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lariety (IB. 1-3) the nucleus only, the superimposed wall-prisms in receding 
storeys.” Carved with many niches and pilasters on each of the four sides it is an 
effigy of a storeyed mansion, placed on top of another large building with straight 
walls. ® 

The pyramidal superstructure with closely set receding tiers (lA) had its 
beginning in the strata of diminishing superimposed slabs. The pyramidal super- 
structure with receding storeys on the other hand Jias its beginning in the super¬ 
position of a complete storey of the type described (Fig. b) or of a much simpler 
type consisting of a ceil only on lop of another building with upright walls and 
having one floor only. This can be seen in the cell put perpendicularly on the flat 
rwf of the Gupta temple dedicated to Par\'ati in Nachna Kuthara. and also in the 
Kuraja Bir Temple near Jhansi which is of later date; similarly also the small 
shrine of Sun,'a. is placed on top of the temple known as Lad Khan in Aihole. 
These flat roofed cells, remotely of dolmen type, are actual sanctuaries with an 
interior space; they have not yet consolidated into the exterior only of a compact 
monument. The principle, however, of piling one complete building, however 
simple, on top of another remains the same, in the artless combinations and in the 
compounded solidity of the storeyed, pyramidal superstructure. 

The Sat Mahal Pasada in Polonnaniva, Ceylon, is an authorised translation 
from stone into brick and an enlarged version of the dolmen type raised to the 
seventh storey on a stepped ptTamid composed of similar shapes. 


IB. 2 : The “High Temple” (Ksudra-.alpa-vimana) 

Differing from such consolidated mansions are the superstructures of the 
temples in the Kanarese districts’* and throughout that part of South India 
generally known as Dravida. There in the large temples (jati vimana; mukhya 
vimana), an entire mansion of pyramidal appearance is placed on the vertical walls 
of the Garbhagrha (IB. 1). Each storey of this pyramid however consists of the 
one central building plus a series of small buildings surrounding the walls of the 


The crown of the superstructure seems to have had the shape of the Amalaka and in this 
respect it resembles type lA. Intermediate types, like Temples lO, etc. at Aihole (Fig. b) show 
the drawing from one and the same reservoir of types. Amalakas occupy the corners, if not of 
each storey then at least of the highest layer below the top slab. The Amalaka, a broad and flat 
shape, on a high neck is shown also on the high pyramidal trunk of the slirines represented on 
clay seals from Nalanda, of about i.ooo A.D. (Gurudas Sarkar, 'Notes on the Historj’ of the 
Sikhara Temple’, Figs. I2, 14, ‘‘Ruparp’, vol. III). 

” As far as preserved monuments go, these date from an earlier age than the structural and 
also the rock cut temples of South India ; the Mahakutesvar Temple which was in existence 
before 601, was probably built in the third quarter of the sixth century ; more ancient than the 
well preserved temples are the ruined Kent Gudi temple, and three others near it, in Aihole. In 
South India, the rock cut temples at Mamallapuram are of the mid-seventh century and the 
earliest of the preserved structural stone temples were built subsequently, from the later part of 
the seventh century onwards. 

The temple of Mahakutesvara has a rampart of chapels in the second storey, another rampart 
of chapels closely adheres to the third storey ; the dome is stilted and has eight sections. 
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central building: (IH. 3; Tl.c small nnc-sloroyed 

in a row serve as a kind of parapet at a K'vcn distance from the walls of the man 
a witli its pilasters and iiicheN, The small cottayes, cells or chapels whiJi 


buikhnii 


are linked so as to form an enclosure wall or parapet of each simple storey alternate 
in shaix*; thev are square and capi>ed bv a dome or rectan.enlar in plan and wa«^yon 
vaulted; the former tyfie. called Kuta. is inv.iriably [.laced at thy corners of t.ie 
respective flcxir (bhumi); its top has the appearance of a dome in four or en^iil 
sections (Fij's. f, g). 

The small High Temple alwve the shoulder course (skandha) in which the 
superstructure culminates (IH. ’d) is reminiscent of the simple shrines rejiresented 
in the reliefs of Barhut and Sfinci. Placed on top of the trunk of the pyramid, the 
walls of this High Temple form here the ukk (griva) of the crowning dome, the 
‘Sikhara’.” The ‘walls’ of this ultimate temple aix- alike in their position and 
function to the shaft (griva) by which is upheld the Amalaka alxive the curvilinear 
Sikliara. Here Uxi, in the pyramidal superstructure of superiniix.sed Bhiimis the 
shaft, be it round, square or ix-tagoual. aj.jK-ars as if emerging froni tlie Prasada, 
as if it were stuck across it from the base to the crown. This visible [.art of the 
shaft in which is sheathed the vertical axis of the temple is formed here by the walls 
of the domed shrine. 

If the flat roofed cell was the simplest tyix? of a building which had been [.iled 
along the vertical axis, and with its flat nwf lending itself to rejicated sujx'rimposi- 
tions, the small 'High Temple’ or \’imana with its dome is anotlier ty|>e of building 
or temple wliicli was raised on top of a fiat roofe*d building. A domed shrine, the 
prototype of the ‘High Temple’ of the South Indian temples is for example the 
Naga or Fire chapel represented in one of the reliefs at S'lnci (1st century B.C.). 
Central India; aggrandised and consolidated in its architectural form is the rock-cut 
Draupadi Ratha at Mamallapuram (seventh century A.D., South India); witli it-s 
curvilinear roof in four sections it is another model of this type of one-storeved 
temple. It appears in relief representations—raised as a whole and placed on top 
of another prismatic flat-roofed sanctuarj—and also in extant temples of Pallava 
and Cola age, in South India, such as the temple at Enadi (Fig. e).’* It exemplifies 
the "Small’’ South Indian temple (alpa-Pr.asuda) and is without the rampart of 


'Symbolism of the Dome’, ‘Indian 


” The meaning of the dome is given by Coomarasivaniy, 

Historical Quarterly’, Vol. XIV. 

The piling of one shape of temple upon the other as its superstructure is the subject of 
chapter LV of the 'Sainarangapasiltradhara’. The superimposed temples may be square in plan 
or circular, etc. their vertical sections also are different and each type has its name, such as 
Rucaka, etc. "Rucaka or Vardhamaua or Srivatsa or Haijisa, whichever one may like anionc 
them, one should set up that on Garui,la” (SS. LV. 79}. 

A small High temple is raised not on a pyTamidal superslructure, but on a pyramidal sub¬ 
structure consisting of terraces, in Ahicchatra. The single terraces have each a rampart : there 
are however no chapels and the open air ambulatory is between the central part or block of 
masonr>- on each terrace and the rampart of that tenace. 

''VTi?^ Longhurst, 'Pallava Architecture’, Mem. A. S. I. 

^ temples of this kind are carved in relief iu the gable ends of the 

Bhima and ^hadeya Rathas in Mamallapuram. Siva temple at Enadi ; ‘Cola Temples in 
Pudukottai’ by Venkataranga Raju, JISOA. vol. V. PI. XI. i>-inpies in 
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chapels. The actual date of these developments is not ascertainable from the above 
e.xumples. About half a century earlier than the Pallava representations, the cul¬ 
minating chapel, with its dome, crowns some of the fully preserved temples of the 
Kanarese country; there it is not raised to the second storey only but to the third 
fourtli or fifth.” In these temples too, another component, the rampart of chapels 
{IB. 3), has been incorporated whose origin is still discernible in South Indian 
temples of the Pallava age and is dealt witli below. 

The origins of the consolidated varieties of the superstructure are manifold, 
the dates of their entr\- and participation in its body are not known. Their sequence 
must be reconstructed although architectural solutions which must have preceded 
derivatorv' forms are not infrequently preserved in actual buildings some centuries 
younger than the diverse and derivatory applications. This is only partly due to 
accidents of preser\'ation, but is itself a symptom of the course of history in India. 
The original theme remains, either in its pristine or else in its highly evolved form; 
development is here tantamount to e.xposition. A form giving the fullest exposition 
to the meaning it conveys may be contemporan,’ with the nucleus of its meaning 
represented in elemental terms (Cola temple at Enadi, Fig. e) on the one hand, and 
at Tanjore (Fig. h) on the other or else is even outlived by the original, elemental 
form (for instance the fully evolved temples of the type of the Sangamesvara at 
Pattadakal, Bijapur District, of the early eighth century; and the above mentioned 
tenth centurv’ temple in Enadi in Pudukottai). 

This happens irrespective of schools or regional de%'elopments as instanced 
by the above examples. Even,' age, every province, every school and architect give 
tiieir knowledge to the task of building the Hindu temple; the forms and their con¬ 
nections in which its meaning is inherent remain pregnant with it all the time; and 
some of them remain unchanged. The flat roofed, one storeyed Pattaini Devi 
temple at Unchahara in central India, for example, has one monolith for 
its roof slab. Its actual date is about the year 1000 A.D., its form that of the ‘flat 
roofed Gupta temples’; the construction of its roof is megalithic. But so is also 
that of the top of the many storeyed superstructure of the Great Temple at Tanjore, 
about 1000 A.D. (Fig. h). It is a single block of granite, 25 feet square.” 


” Mah^utcsvar, 6th century ; Malegetti ^iv^aya, Badim!, 6th centur>’; Temple 
SaDKamesvara, at Pattadakal, 696-733 A.D. ; half a centur)* later, the Virupak|a Temple, ana 
others at Pattadakal, Cousens, op. cit. Earlier temples than these, though destroyed in the 
upper part, are in Aihole. 

” J. M. Somasundaratn, ‘The Great Temple at Tanjore’, p. 9. The author 
the octagonal cupolic dome a Sikhara. The 'Isinasiva^rudevapaddhati', in Part III- ch. XXVIU. 
34-39, moreover defines the Kuta, Ko^tha and Panjara—these are the single miniature replicas 
of buildings, shrinc-s or chapels, set along the edge of each of the ‘storeys’ of the South Indian 
temples—and discusses the shapes of their roofs (sikhara) which are vaulted or domed. 

K. R. Pisharoti, ‘Sikhara’, ‘The Annamalai University Journal’, vol. V. No. 
the Sikhara, i.e. the superstructure of the Garbhagrha; it may be called the ‘head’ of tne 
Vimana or Prasada ; this is substantiated in Vastu-Sstra which knows the temple as the concrete 
form and body of the Puni§a (cf. also Pt. V, note 66). . , 

The South Indian Sikhara supports the Sikhii, the finial above the miniature Hig 
Temple’, the ‘k§udra-alpa-Vimana’. . 

Sikha is the skein of hair on the crown of the head, where lies the Brahmarandlira, 
threshold of Brahman. It is there that the last immanent breath leaves the body at the time 
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IB. 3 : Thk Hnci.o.'^i'KH <»i- Chai'I'.u,'; 


Different from siicli unclian^ed survival.^ in the body of temples 
representative of different stapes of ev.lution are eerlani utlicr forms one of Diu 
the rampart of chapels (IH. 3). is of the preak-st interest. The or «a 

made of sinple .shrines or cells, even in the earlie.st presented teniples 
a compact and diminished replica of its strnclnral form {kont Gudi lempk). t ha, 
become by the seventh Centnrv the general pattern of the parapet on a Hat r.H.t 
(Pripanfith Temple. Pattadakal; and conteiniiorary r.K-k cut represeiUation.s in Nmt.i 
India); its eompaet, contracted and abbreviated version |)oiiits back to a distant past 
when every .sinple shrine in sneli an alipnineiit had played its part in the total 
sanctuary or sacred precinct, enclo.sed by and coiisisiinp of contipuous cliape s. 
Certain Pallava temples thoujili oi later date (7(H) A. D.) represent an earlier stage 
in the history, nearer to the original function, of the enclosure made of 

In a fully evolved South Indian temple or Jati \‘iinana of al)OUt 11)00 A.l). the 
hiph pyramid of the Bliumis of the superstructure rests upon upri.plit walls in which 
i.s encased the Garbliapflia- They are freciuentiy piven the appearance of two 
storeys, one perpendicularly above the other as in a vast buildinp with many niches 
(phanadvara), flanked by pilasters in each storey and a heavy cornice mouldinp, 
the eaves, above each (Kip, h.). Both these storeys occupy the same floor space and 
topether they form the periK-ndicular walls on which is placed the pyramidal 
superstructure. Tlie storeys of the pyramidal sujxrrstructure are comparatively on 
a miniature scale but they too have their niches and pilasters. In front of them, 
however, on each floor on all the four sides, is a series of small chajK-ls or cells, 
oblong or square, and vaulted or domed. corresjHindinply (Figs. f-h). These 
chapels are called Kuta and Ko.stha, etc. ; plaa-d clo.se to the cornice of each storey 
they fill the gap between the receding tiers and give tlie outline of the superstructure 
the appearance of leading straight and unbroken from its base to its slioulder cour.se. 

If an original building is imagined of which every single storey forms a large 
square hall (cf. IB, 1) and not a humble cell, and wliich, moreover, is surrounded 
by a number of clasely set small buildings, all in a row and at a given distance from 
the main hall (Fig. f) this would be the prototype of each .single storey of the 
pyramidal superstructure prevalent in the larger temples of the Dravid.i and 
Kanarese countries. Little if anything lias been presen-ed of earlier ‘structures’ 
thus laid out except descriptions by Fah Hian and by Hiuen Tsiang of Buddhist 
monasteries.” 

Other Buddhist monasteries built of stone, consist solely of a row of cells 
forming a quadrangle ; Buddhist sanctuaries made up similarly of a row of variously 
shaped chapels surrounding a Stupa as the main sacred object in the court formed 
of chapels, have been prc.sei^-ed in Gandlifira. at Takht-i-Baliai, and also in 


of death. The ‘Brhadisvara Mahatmya’, XV (Somaswndaram, op. cit. p. 40), tells of the 
Brahm^andhra of the Great Temple at Tanjorc which was closed by the huge monolith 

-,00 HIEA, vol. I. p. 171. the rock-mouastert- having soo. 

400, 300, 200 and loo cells m the successive storevs respectively. 

Buddhist monastery is Vihara ;’Vi 1 iara originally denotes sacred ground and 
seems to have been used m this sense, the cells marking its enclosure or limits. 
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Janulgarhi where the court is circular. Cut into the rock, the Buddhist nionas 
teries in India show an alignment of single cells without architectural pretensions 
along the sides of a square hall. Tliis is the general arrangement of rock-cut 
Buddhist monasteries, from about the second century A. D. onwards. 

The plan of the rock-cut Buddhist monasteries in Ajanta, Nasik, etc., does not 
differ in principle from the stone built Buddhist monasteries in Gandhara. These 
again conform, as in the Takht-i-Bahai establishment, with the santuary, 'the 
court of the Stupa’, with only that difference that there the single cells house 
images and that in the court is the main object of worship. Was it the organisation 
of monastic life which found a suitable U-pe of dwelling and set up its sanctuaries 
in a similar manner? Or did the Buddhists adjust to their mode of worship and 
monastic life a form of religious architecture already in existence ? The 
Gandhara example represents an open air architecture ; a row of cells surrounds 
a court; their alignment is at the same time its enclosing wall. A monument may 
be set up in the middle of the court, or not. This open air architecture is not 
suitable for the cold winters in Gandhara and has not been evolved there either. 
The rock cut monasteries in India itself, with their central hall are identical in plan; 
retranslated into structural terms and set up in the open they would have 
consisted of a row of cells surrounding a central court.” The Buddhists generally 
adjusted for their own purposes types of architecture already in existence. 

Though not presened from an early age, the open-air or hypaethral temples" 
in existence consist for example of a row of single cells, each housing an image of 
one of the 64 Yoginis ; the cells surround an open court, which is either empty or 
has its centre marked by a small pa\'ilion. 

None of the preserved Caunsath Yogini temples is earlier than the ninth 
century A. D.; the one in Khajuraho in central India encloses a rectangular court, 
whereas at Bheraghat, the hypaethral Caunsath Yogini temple with its 81 chapels 
providing also for the images of subsidiary divinities and also the Caunsath Yogini 
Temple at Ranipur Jhorial, in Patna State, forms a circular enclosure. In its 
centre is a small Chatra or pavilion on four pillars; an image of Siva is enshrined 
in it ; the images of the Yoginis. each in its chapel or cell of the enclosure, face 
towards it. The Bhimsen-ka Akhara in Dudahi, Jhansi, a circular cloister of 64 
cells is without a central structure." 

Another variety of the hypaethral temple belongs to Bengal. Two groups of 
108 Siva temples were built by the Burdwan Raj about 150 years ago, one at Kalna, 
Burdwan, the other in Burdwan itself. The 108 chapels form the boundary of an 


" The slow evolution of the rock-cut monastery from a hall without cells immediately 
attached to it, to a hall with a few irregular cells attached to it, to a hall with a few irregular 
cells opening into it on one side or the other, and to the final result described above does not 
go against the above assumption. The excavation of sanctuaries and solitary retreats preced(^ 
esiablishmcnts of rock-cut monasteries on a large scale.—The stupa of Takht-i-Bahai is not in 
the centre of the court, but lies on its N-S axis (ASIAR. 1907-8, PI. L). „ 

" “The village shrine in its most primitive type is always hypaethral or open to the sky , 
U'. Crooke, 'Religion and Folklore in Northern India’, p. 89. . , 

" B, L. Dhama, 'A Guide to Khajuraho’, p. 8 ; R. D. Bancrji, 'The Hailuiyas of Tripura , 
Mem. AST; ASR, vols. XII. p. 128; XVII. p. 64. ASI, U. P. Photographs, 1942-43 
Nos. 516-17: 1937-38, Nos. 6760-62. 
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UbUiil I . i . flu.v rtiDrcscnl an .uk'K’IU aiui 

built svitliin/‘ Similar temples arc also iii LakutU , Ur\ FLi^rLsun 

perennial tvi)e of sacred urdiitcctiirc. _ , f ,i, 

Tliis tviK- <.f onen air Icinple appears to l>e the basic form of ibc Lourl of .e 
Stf.oi it tlklit-i-lfaliai. Bill it is also preserved in tlie surronndiii^ wa 1 oUlII. 

SSed bv ^v!.Ii of .t'lplk" XaJtYn.^^ enclosure of tl.e 
unollier correMHJiidiii- row of cliapels surrounds the I r.isada itself. In the Slu le 
Temple it has the form of a wall of cells sepamted from the body of the temi)k 1<\ 
m oilen air nassaee (FiiJ. gl. In the Kailasanatha Temple however, another great 
slnwtnral temple of about 700 A. l>.. at Conjeeveram, the single chapels of the 
enclosure, are attached to the walls of the Prlsada from which they are seen to 
proiect.-also in the rock-cut Kailasanatha Temple in Eliira-. wlicreas in Uie 
Vaikuntha Perumal Temple they are altogether embodied in the temple of wliicli 
they form part of the outermost but covered ambulatory. 

These various solutions are stages in a proa*ss of drawing towards the 
Prasada the enclosure wall of the chaiK-ls and incoip<)rating it. Nearest amongst 
south Indian temples to the original o|K-n-air type is the Shore Temple. 1 he 
Prasada occupies the place of the Stupa as in Takht-i-Baliai or of the central Siva 

image in its pavilion, as in Ranipur Jhorial. 

The Garhhagrha ensconced in those temples does not cover more floor space 
than a pavilion, but it was the puqwse of the Prasada to be large and to reach to the 
clouds. The Garhhagrha by its nature is, and at all times remains, the small secret 
cliamber. By the same desire its secretedness became enhanced in tlie great 
temples and tlie floor space of the Prasada became enlarged by covering tlie 
circumambulatory. According to Vastu-saslra, the temples covering a large floor 
space are Sandhara, which means they have an internal circumambulatory so that 
the Garbhagrha has its walls encased in a second series of walls ; this is the riile.“ 
Above the broader base thus gained for the vertical walls, the superstructure arises 


“ I am indebted for this information to Dr. jitendranath Banerjca, 

“ Other hypaethral temples although without chapels as for example the Triimirli Kovil. 
Annamalai Hills, Koimbatur, with its circle of images facing inward, are backed bv a low 
wall (Sir Walter Elliot, in ‘Indian Antifpiary'’, VII. p. 137). The sacredness of an enclosed 
courtyard, open to the sky and containing images is also familiar to the Jains in their ‘Bctta’. 
Such enclosed courts with their images are cognate with the several enclosures (pr 5 karal and 
their images which surround South Indian temples (cf. ‘Vaikhunasagama’). 

“ They face the temple and, as in the Vaikuntha Perumal Temple, fonn one continuous, 
pillared cloister ; on the outside however, the wall is shaped in the likeness of a row formed 
of single cells, complete with their roofs. 

** Various examples of the internal circumambulatory date from the Gupta i)criod ; the 
temple at Gop, the Siva temple at Bhumara, tlie Parvati temple at Nachna Kuthara ; cf,’ also 
the ‘Brhat-Saiphita' and other texts. 

,Lu Vaikuntha Perumal Temple at Conjeeveram has two internal circumanibulatories 
(Bhramanti or Kaniapi, AndhakarikI, Andbirika or Pradakjipa ; ‘Samarahganasutradhrira’ 
LVII. 114. 548, etc.) on the ground floor. 
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ID its full volume. So there is the small sanctuary encased in its walls and having 
an inner enclosed circumambulatory or two even and. as in the Shore temple and 
the V’aikuntha Peruinal an outer one, in addition in the open. Further, there is 
the enclosing wall composed of cells of the entire temple precinct. The rites of 
circumambulation and the rite of ‘enclosing’ the more than human presence have 
their architectural equivalent in the walls of the circumambulatory ; to enclose the 
presence, and also the path around it, not only on the sides but also to cover its 
top, is logical for the central sanctuary, the Garbhagrha itself, in principle, is closed 
on top like a dolmen. 

f While the Dravida temples incorporate the theme of the^ hypaethral temple, 
the enclosure formed of chapels, in the body itself of the Prasada, the enclosure of 
I cells around the main temple, belongs to some of the great shrines in distant parts 
' of India, such as the \'irupaksa temple in Pattadakal, or the Navalhiga temple at 
Kukkanur (Gadag)," in the Kanarese country, the Kesava temple at Somanathapur 
in Mysore,** and, in Kashmir, the Sun temple of Martand and the Avantisvamf 
temple in Avantipnr.*^ Amongst Jain temples that of Vimala Shah, A. D. 1031, 
on Mt Abu, the Neminath Temple at Gimar, Katliiawar, or the Chaumukh Temple 
at Ranpur," Jodhpur, built by Sutradhara Depaka in 1440 A.D. are cloistered by 
a range of cells, each a shrine with an image. 

On the Malabar coast, a pillared cloister, the Nalambalam, a wooden structure, 
encloses the several buildings of which the temple consists.** 

The hypaethral temple sundved also in another shape. Instead of a contiguous 
range of chapels a number of separate temples may form an enclosure around a 
central shrine.*® 

In the ‘South Indian’ temples however of the Kanarese districts in the Deccan, 
and in the Dravida country, the full range of the cloister built of chapels becomes 
incorporated in the body itself of the Prasada. 


** Cousens, ‘The Chalukyan Architecture’, PI. LII. The Navalinga temple is about three 
centuries younger than the Virupy^sa temple. 

** P. Brown, op. cit. PI. CVII. The date of the temple is 1268 A.D. 

*’ These temples were built in the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. 

“ ASIAR. 1907.8, PI. LXXX. 

** The temple of Tbirunandikkara, of the 13th century. The temple of Vaikoin, dated 
1534 A.D., both in Travancore. 

Eight such subordinate temples surround the central temple in Sirpur, the four in the 
cardinal directions being larger than the rest (ASI. vol. VIT, p. 175 f) ; a composition of eight 
temples was the original form of the Siva temple on Mclamalai, Narttanialai, Pudukottai, of the 
ninth century (see plan. Part VII), and of the Nllakanthesvara temple at Udayapur (ASI. ib. p. 
82}, etc. and of the Kothesvara Temple at Pathari of the ninth century-. The rock-cut temple at 
Damnar (Rajputana) belongs to this group. 

Further reduced in the number of the shrines forming the enclosure is the composition or 
temples called Pancayatana in which 4 separate shrines, each in a corner of the enclosure, 
surround the central shrine. This grouping is fre-quent in northern India and the Deccan , 
the following are some of the representative Pancayatana temples. Three different groups or 
Pancayatana temples (hvo of Hari-Hara, 8th.9th century, one of Surya of a lat^ date) at 
Osian, Jodhpur, Rajputana ; the Gondesvara Temple, at Sinnar (Nasik) ; at Khajuraho the 
temples of \’isvanatha and of Lak$mana (see Part VII), the Brahmesvar Temple in Bhuvanesvar 
and at Muklialihga (Canjam), the Mukhalingcsvara Temple. 
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Tilt; iiiU-yralion of tlic ciklo.Niii^ w.ills tuily of the aiiibulatoi v in tlic brnly of 
tlk- Prasada, liuwcvcr. also an all Indian development. A temple an 

internal Pradaksin.i is called S-nidlirira. In South India however tlie enclosing 
wall had a yrealer tenacity than elsewhere in the country, on account of the 
importance with which it w.i’s vested. The [»rinciple of ‘enclosin.y’ i.s as strongly in 
force in the WVstu-mandala of the ty|K; Stliandila or Padin.ij>arbha with its several 
rij^id .ioues, as it is in the structural Prakaras or Avaranas, the hi}.;h walls which 
cnclo.se a .South Indian tem[)le. 

The enclosure, be it a wall only or a contiguous series of cells, is an essenti.il 
part of the .South liidi.m temple in its fullv evolved form. Its delimiting function 
makes the sacred precinct a 'temple’ and keeps alive the meaning of the Sakala plan 
in a \'astuniandala of many divisions. Tliese are observed in South India in their 
esancentric rigour. Thev are allotted to Brahin.'i in the centre, to the gods in the 
iinmediatelv surrounding -'one, to men in a further zone and to the demons in the 
outermost rim. Conforming in principle with tliis triple enclo.sure, arc tlie seven 
enclosures of which the full iconograpliy is given in the ‘\'aikhanasagama’, etc. 
Tile temple of SnTaiigam has indeed seven enclosures and if all the 'avarana devatas’ 
are not to be found therein, they arc magically assigned to them by the prie.st. 
While otlier South Indian temples liave a smailer number of Pr.ikaras, the only 
Northern Indian temple in existence whicli has two enclosing walls is the temple 
of Jagannatha, in Puri; other Orissan slirines (Muktesvar, Brahmesvar in 
Bhuvanesvar) liave one surrounding wall and most of the North Indian temples ate 
altogether without it; the walls of the main building theui.selves are its enclosure. 


The surrounding wall however belongs particularly to Dravida temples. Thus 
the enclosure made of chapels too, kept its independent open-air existence while 
it also came to function as an essential part in the large Pallava temples, the lirst 
structural temples built of stone, which were set up in the Dravida country. Finally, 
it becomes an adornment of the superstructure of the Prasada. 

This takes place not on one level only, but is repeated on the floors of the 
many-storeyed superstructure (Fig. f). In receding tiers, a wall of cells forms the 
continuous parapet above which emerge the walls of the Garbhagrha of that floor,“ 
these again carry the parapet of the floor above. An open air circumambulatory 
is thus provided for each respective floor; it is hidden from view by the parapet of 
cells (Fig. f; also Fig. g); this in addition to its ritual suggestiveness has monu¬ 
mental effectiveness for the recess of each upper storey, the step of the pyramid, 
is thus masked, the outline of the superstructure appears unbroken, and enriched 
by the bold three-dimensional discipline of the domed and vaulted chapel-shanes 
of Its parapets or enclosures. ‘ 

The introduction of the row of chapels on each floor (bhumi) of the superstruc- 
ture fulfils a similar purpose in this larger conception as did the introduction of the 
curved (lA. 2) eaves of the roof assimilated as they were to the slab type of the 

itrBhS "*'^0 ‘'‘e Amalaka placed at the comers of 
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Here, an entire type of planned architectural form is placed on top of its exactly 
similar but lai\yer fundament, this procedure is repeated until the extent of the floor 
is reduced so tliat the accessory and surrounding' buildings of the rampart can be 
accommodated no longer and only the central small building on the top, the High 
Temple, remains which is the crown of the monument (Fig. g). 

The theme of the pyramid as represented by the Vaikuntha Perumal temple 
comprises the entire \'imdna. It is logically carried out from the bottom to the top. 
In the wholeness of its conception this type of the temple, pyramidal in the vertical 
section, corresponds to the curvilinear type where the buttresses of the ground floor 
are extended and carried up all along the curved superstructure (Type II). The 
same coustructural wholeness is seen here though with different units of form. 

These first structural temples of the Pallavas subsume ancient types of sacred 
architecture to a comprehensive conception of the Prasada. The several original 
destinations and forms of their constituent parts can still be distinguished. They 
are the central ‘cube’ or prism of walls, the rampart of chapels and the ‘High 
Temple’, the latter forming the crown of the temple. 

In later structural temples (Fig. h) but also in earlier Pallava monuments 
(Fig. f), preserved in rock cut examples, the entire pyramidal temple is placed as 
pyramidal superstructure on top of the prism or cube of the perpendicular walls of 
the ground floor (samsthana). They encompass the (main) Garbhagrha of which 
the superstructure (IB. 1-3) consists of storeys (bliumi). 

In the rock-cut Dharmaraja (Fig. f) and Arjuna Rathas in Mamallapuram the 
total pyramid of this collective type of sanctuary' is raised on the high perpendicular 
walls and pillars of the ground floor. But not only in these rock-cut Pallava monu¬ 
ments is this type (IB. 1-3) of the superstructure condensed into a monument 
without an internal space; in the structural temples of the Cola age and subse¬ 
quently it is cut off from the interior of the Garbhagrha by the flat ceiling of the 
latter. The Vaikuntha Perumal temple, however, with its Garbhagrbas in the 
centre of each of its four storeys, reveals the original purpose of accommodating a 
sanctuary in each storey of the pyramidal superstructure to the same extent as does 
the outer shell of this Prasada, from the ground level to its ‘High Temple’.” As 
a rule however and seen from the outside the consolidated trunk of the pyramidal 
superstructure simulates only a Garbhagrha in each of its storeys (Fig. h). 

The paradox is ob\'ious in the history’ of this type of the superstructure of the 
temple. The hy’paethral temple with nothing in the centre or near to nothing is 
here amalgamated with a monumental structure in its centre. It towers in each 
storey above its surrounding enclosure with its many small shrines. 

The existence of the Centre, however, whether marked or not, in the hy^paethral 
temple had prompted its enclosure and the demarcation of its perimeter. Not by 
chance is the number of the Yoginis and their chapels 64 or, providing for acceswiy 
images, 81. They are related in number to the squares of the Vastumandala. The 
central position corresponding to the Brahmasthana is marked, in Ranipur Jhorial, 
by the central image in a padlion; towards the Centre moreover face the chapels 
and the images of the Yoginis in each of these hypaethral sanctuaries. 

The superstructure, produced by a transfer and elevation of the pyramidal 


” Its section in perspective and ground plan are given by P. Brown, op. cit. PL LIV. 
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tcnplc, each of its stoa-ys surrouiuled by an f^umTsin-'l! n^'raliou ! the 

cube-or pns.n of the su,.,,ort.n, wall> clo.;s nu bv nK-an.s of a 

ti. .nsto^. t,. ... 

ir:££ “ r-jit - 

it'^,ira::;:Bi;<:.n;.':; scu.pu.,„, a ti. ... 

c.xcniplitiJ tyi)c IB. 2 c.>nsistin:.i .)t the aonicd Hi”li Tc-inplc on top of tlic pci- 

pciidiciilar walls of the Garbhajivha. • a ,„rf,.,'t fm-m 

The fnllv evolved pvratnidal su|K-rstructure havm.y attained t.. pertect fo m 
■ind oreatest height (IDD feel} alxHit llic year BUK) A.D. in tlie Brhadisvaia the 
'Great Temple' in Tanjore (Fig. Ii). loses it in the following periods in proportion 
to the increasing height of tlie gate towers, tlie Gopuras of iG enclosure walls, rakeii 
as a whole, the South Indian temple irrespective of the flat roof.s of its extensive 
pillared halls, in the centuries of its greatest expansion (Temple of Snraiignm, 
Idth-lSth century; the temple of Tiruvaiinainalai, Cola (xiruKl and later) is a 
hypaethral temple, an oiK-n air sacred enclosure, with high vvalls, be they as maty- 
as seven, marked in the four directions by Gopuras vyhose height decreases towards 
the centre, where the main temple is marked by its position. Its presence is 
inconspicuous, its diminutive suixrstructure barely noticeable as it emerges from 
the flat roof of a covered court. With its many subservient buildings immersed in 
the air space and fenced off by repeated high walls and their Gopuras, the total 
Soutli Indian temple-town covers the ground marked in the four directions by the 
sequence of the Gopuras of successive vvalls. within the outermost enclosing wall. 
The shrinkage of the superstructure of the centre, the diminution of the height of 
the main temple is a paradox of which the meaning is adjusted by relating it to the 
enclosure (paridhi, prakara) and its architectural form, the hypaethral temple. 
Between the beginning and the end of this development lies the formation of tlie 
superstructure of tlie South Indian temple, a pyramid of many storeys each witli 
its enclosing parapet of chapels and crowned by a small High Temple (Vimana).“ 


“ This temple and also the rock cut Kailasanatlia Temple in Ehira are S.’mdh.ar.iI’r;Ls.a( 1 as, 
the inner ambulatory intervening between the outer wall in which are ‘embodied’ the ch.vpels, 
and the inner wall of the Carbhagrha. 

“ The Dhannaraja Ratha in Mamallapuram though but a small model of a temple, carved 
out of tlie rock, (total height 40') however [irovides a passage in each of the ,t storeys tif its 
superstructure wide enough for walking around the central part of the monument (Fig. f). 

” The whole development outlined above was that of the large temples only, llie siiiull 
shrines (alpa-prasada) in South India remained in their constituent parts the same as they arc 
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The devolution of tlie South Indian Prasada, the shrinkage of its height in 
comparison willi the Gopuras, the gate towers of the surrounding walls, whose 
height increases with their distance from the temple in their centre, appears a para¬ 
doxical development, but it may be understood as a return to type. Few represen¬ 
tations and no structural examples of this type are preserved. The representations 
are of an early age and from central and northern India, from Barhut and Mathura. 
A high structure is seen there; it encloses and encases a small building which is 
the main temple. The central sanctuarv- surrounded by structures larger than 
itself shows here the principle of the Garbhagrha extended to the building that 
holds it. The small central temple with the image in the Garbhagrha is the 
Sanctum Sanctorum comparable in its position to the “Throne of Supreme 
Blessedness’’.’* 

This vision is akin to that of the city of Brahman (‘Chandogya Upanisad’, 
VIII. 1.1), wherein is a small centre, a dwelling, in which is a small space. 



carved in the Gangavatarai^a relief in Mamallapuram (sec note 34, Pt. VI) and similar also to 
temples like the Siva temple at Enadi. The parapet of cells was not embodied in their form. 
The main Garbhagrha below, and the shape of the High Temple above, were united through 
their proportionate measurement and sculptural elaboration. . 

“ Coomaraswamy, HIIA, Figs. 42 and 70. Similarly also is the Amalaka enclosed m a 
casket shape, on pillars in B^sa, Karli and Nasik. 
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However manifold the varieties of tlie pyramidal 
lliev do n*)l attain in number, wealth and distinetion. the " . .pj 

ctiL'lnn which bclonj-s to the Hindu temple throughout four-ht hs of hidia, I e 
Ki:;;" KrMmH. .enerallv taken a. the southern 
Temples havinu curvilinear ^ikhara.s howevei exist even south of the kis na and 
as fanistheTunjiabhadra.''. Anion.i^st the several tvjjes and sta.yos of their 
iuent two shapes are fundamental. The one kind of Sikhara (bi^- d). excep 
tile* inward curve of its sides diK-s not differ m detail from the pvramidal t> pe < t 
the .su,x.-rslructure (tvpe* lA. -J) as represented in the .Surya temple at Sutrapada, 
for example. Its huri/ontal courses have generally the profile of cornia- niouldiii^s. 
Gavaksa* windows' are carved on them. In this type of Sikliara (l-io. d as well as 
in the corresponding pyramidal suiK-rstructure. an Amalaka. iiidisi>ensable as crown 
of the whole superstructure (Fiji, c), may also be placed at the four comers. ^ 
thev were seen supix)rlin<; the topmost course or slab of the superstructure (lemple 
No! 10. Aiholc; Fii;. b). This may represent an early sta.ye of the employment 
of the Amalaka on the trunk of the suiierstriicturc. The Amalakas are, however, 
repeated in most of the curvilinear ^ikliaras in regular intervals reinforcini; the 
curved edge where thev mark the Bhiimi.s, levels, or storeys.'* Each Bhumt has 
several strata, first onl'v two (Fig. d). and subsequently an ever increasing number 
of Iiori^ontal lavers (PI. LXXl). mouldings and recesses, the mouldings opening 
their Gavaksa ^vindows‘ as carved svmbols (Fig. dl in growing profusion until 
their rounded shapes are but the meshes of a patterned network which is cast o'.-er 
the Sikhara (PI. LXXI, etc.). 

On the earlier temples, from about the (1th century, the distinction between 
pyramidal and curvilinear superstructure of this type is one of degrees only. The 
sides bulge but little (Temple IX, etc., Aiholc) or else, on the temples of another 
provincial variety in its later phases (Liiigaraj Temple, Bliuvanesvar, Orissa), the 


The cun’ilincar t>ikhjra» as illustrated in Figure d> is preserved with its Amalaka intact, 
on two shrines at Mahaku|a (ASI, Madras Photographs, 1938-^0, Nos. 1744, 1740) and also 
on two shrines belongin^T to the Rarnalingesvara Temple at Kumool (Satvel ; 'South Indian 
Epigraphy', 1040-41, Photographs Nos. 1972*75 ; 1942*43, Nos. 2251*01) ; a number of totnpks 
having curvilinear Sikharas arc in Alampiir (Raichur) ; 'Annual Rep. Arch, Dept. H. K .H. 
The Nizam's Dominions', 1926-27, Pis. II-IV, X f. On some of the early Sikharas, the corner 
Amalakas have their original rounded shape (relief of a Gupta Sikhara, Dcogarh ; ASI, U. P. 
Photographs, 1942-43 ; No. 467). 

The Amalaka crown corresi)Oods to the Svayamatpina stone on top of the fifth layer of 
the Vedic altar. The Amalaka at the 4 comers has its Vedic analogy in the four naturally 
perforated stones placed in the 4 directions of the High Altar according to the teaching of the 
Ka{has {'Apaslamba Srauta Sutra', XIX, 12, 16}. 

Technically however the Amalaka is not a holed, but a solid stone and serves to lock 
together the sloping walls of the sui>erstnicture. 

** Cf. also type IB. I, the Mahabodhi temple. 
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Sikliara has almost perpendicular, straight sides which curve in towards th 
shoulder course only of this truncated superstructure. ^ 

From tile beginning, the curvilinear Sikhara has one central projection in the 
shape of a broad offset, all along its height (Fig. d). Where this superstructure 
a|)l>ears on top of the walls of the square Garbhagrha, the walls themselves are 
.similarly buttressed (PI. LXXI). The surfaces, in receding planes of the super¬ 
structure, are the vertical extensions of the theme of the perpendicular walls of 
the ‘ground floor’. As one unit, the entire Prasada steps forth on the four sides' 
the central buttresses or offsets frequently even exceed the sides of the Sikhara 
in height and are extended_above its shoulder-course (skandha) into the re-^ion of 
tlie neck (griva) below the Amalaka (Pis. LXXI, XLIII; Fig. i, p. 212). * 

The buttresses have their beginning at the foot of the wall of the temple, 
including the socle, the Adhistliana. The broad projection of the central buttress 
makes the ground plan of the Prasada cruciform (see ground plans, Pt. VII). This 
is also the form of the central part of the Garhapatya hearth where it results from 
the shape itself of the bricks (plan in Part VII). On the perpendicular walls of 
the temple, within the buttresses, in their niches or ‘massive doors’ (ghanadvara), 
are placed as images the main aspects of the divinity in the temple (Pis. LXXl! 
XLIII). Thus it appears to have stepped from within the Garbhagrha, through 
the massive walls of the temple and its 'solid doors’ for an aspect of the deity has 
no physical body but it is given form and is bodied forth across the wall and itself 
is the door, by which the devotee in his heart and mind approaches the central 
divinity. It is made manifest on the outside of the temple; with this exteriorisa- 
tion, the Prasada wall itself, as it were, keeps pace; in the middle of its surface it 
steps forth in the shape of a buttress, a symbol of progressive manifestation in 
terms of architecture. In the course of time the buttresses are increased in number 
and in depth. Their structural significance is small, no stresses have to be counter¬ 
acted for the whole monument, the Prasada, is built in horizontal courses which 
rest on their support in the vertical. They do not exert any lateral thrust. 
Trabeation and corbelling are employed in the Prasada and the Mandapas for 
spanning spaces and constructing domes. The buttresses could be dispensed with 
structurally but they are indispensably part of the form of the Prasada, the monu¬ 
ment of manifestation of the Supreme Principle. From the centre of the dark 
Garbhagrha, it shows forth in the architectural theme and in the images on the 
walls of the temple. It leads from the bottom of the temple to its crown, the 
Amalaka (PI. XLIII). 

The buttresses do not form part of the flat roofed dolmen temple. They can 
be thought of as having originated in brick structures corresponding to the augmen¬ 
tation of a central area, by adding bricks in the four directions as in the piling of 
Vedic altars (Figs, in Part VII), not only but also in pillared buildings whose 
halls are made spacious by an analogous arrangement of the pillars. When the 
buttresses make their appearance on the otherwise plain walls of the Garbhagrha, 
its roof is no longer flat but carries the superstructure, the Sikhara (Deogarh, etc.). 

The indispensable buttresses of the temple with the cun ilinear Sikhara belong 
to its total form; they have their origin neither in the stone slabs.of the_dolmen 
nor in the Tabernacle of bended branches. Brick laying, as in tne Vedic altar, 
might have facilitated their employment and pillared halls with their regular inter- 
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...liiinniations mif-lit also I.avv pmcdcd tlioiii. flljm,'*’"''' 

dircctiv tilt' incanin;^ of tlic I rasad.i ami arc part <> > 

TIic other ^lupc ol tlR. ^ikl.aia has its pcrtect ap,>ca.-amc '>> tcinp cs smh - s 
in Khaiuraho (Pis. I. IX': Pi.^. »)• U surKc-s towards he apo . othu i. - K 


Althoucli each ol them 


those in Khajuraho (Pis 

ii-i<; cliiiL' to it ill a massed competition ot aseeill._ • ,„,.i 

'has its'edees 'marked hy Bliiiiiiis of many strata and by Amalakas, these lior _ > 

elelli' 

Tl 


las Its eilyes mai Kco in ......... . , ^ 

lements.'like the m^lules of ttie stein ot a plant d.| not 

''heir curve*^ bchmii to forms of tlic ribs ot tliL lar.^e Ka cs . 

Of ,.,1.., .r^^s ..r b.,,,..., nxl. bx.a in .Ik corners o n ^ 

Tomul nml lien, towards a central |H>mt; w.tli tlic.r curves Hiv stone I t ^ l-y y 


,°f ll,c Kllajtlralu. tcn.|.lcs arise and reiterate in tl.elr complex or:|..tisatlon e 
perennial meaning of tlie Tabernacle ol tl,e forest. It served 
k-rformanee of wor.sllip lpuj.f| and vows (vraty. Wllen these Pujas and \ at, s 
are coiiipleled. the leaves and liranches which had formed the 1 ahern.icle. havitU 
served their purjKise, are thrown away, whereas the form of these temporary ami 
humble struclure.s was clothed in Imick and stone and raised alwive the Oarbhai’rli.i, 
111 the imumicrable .'^ikharas known to exist from tlie Gupta ai-e and which to thi.s 
duv com])ete towards tlie Hijiliest Point. 

Tlie Tabernaelc of leaves, bamboo or branches is the prototyiK of tlie cur¬ 
vilinear J^ikhara. The arcli of eej-ctation. the arch of Nature surmounts and 
enclo.ses the .seat of God. In temple chariots with a framework of bamboo, as much 
a.s in the temples themselves, it is this 'Form of Nature’, which remains one of the 
primeval and sempiternal forms of sacred architecture in India. It is the most 
.sacred of all the forms of tlie superstructure, destined for the Prri.s.ida only. It is 
never placed as superstructure on any Mandap.! or any accessory buildiii” of the 
temple proper. Tliere the pyramidal ty|)es are aa'omniodated, and at times 
assimilated to its curves, without liowever attaininj* to their unbroken ascent (PI. 1). 

The construction of the curvilinear .^ikliara, by means of a division in 
.i-eometrical progression—by four fold division (caturguna sutra) in this instance— 
is given in the 'Hayasirsapancaratra', XIII. 3ii4 f. and ‘Agnipurana’, XLII. 
15-17. This particular method which is indicated here, underlies the process by 
which the batter of the curved outline of tliis type of the Sikli.ara is determined. 
The 'Samarahganasutradhara' gives further information and the 'Brhacchilpa- 
sastra’, with a recent commentary in Gujerati, is partly even more explicit. 

The ‘Agnipurana’ passage speaks only of the four vSutras, which 
are to be separately drawn—from the ba.se of the Sikhara up to the 
other end, the Skandha,—for the 'purpose of the Sikhara’ (sikhararthain hi 
sutrani catvari vinipatayet). These vertical parallels are intersected at certain 
regular intervals by horizontals (Figs, on p. 209 f), of which only one is given in the 
‘Agnipurana’ at tlie heiglit where the Sukanasa is to end. There a lion’s figure 
should be carved. In the 'Agnipurana', its position marks the middle of the 
Sikhara. A lion’s figure, carved in the round juts out from above the ‘Sukanasa’ 
of the temples in Orissa. The later texts make it clear that the shoulder course of 
tlie Sikhara is generally .assigned 15 parts in width, the base of the i^ikhara 
measuring 10 such parts (‘Samarahganasutradhara’, LVII. (Kllb; 'Brhacchilpa- 
sustra’. III. 81). The height of the trunk of the Sikhara being given it should be 
divided by geometrical progression into a certain number of parts, three, four, five 
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or SIX according to the ‘Saniaraiiganasutradhara’.*' A line parallel to the height 
IS drawn from one end of the Skandha to the base of the Sikhara and one morp 
parallel from the end of the base of the Sikhara. The width of this rectangle k 
■2 parts and its height is equal to that of the trunk of the Sikhara (Figs, on pp m {\ 
bito as many parts as the height is to be divided—in a geometrical prooression— 
into so many parts also is the narrow side of the rectangle divided The texts 
always speak of 'tri-guna. catur-gupa’, etc., ‘sutra’. This, no doubt, implies that 
the division of the height should be in a geometrical progression (guna sankalita) 

From these indications, repeated in the description of practically every sindp 
vanety of the Sikhara. (in Chapters LVI and LVII of S.S.) it appears that the 
curve of the bikhara is given by connecting the points of intersection of these lines 

The total height has to be divided, for example, in geometrical progression into 

MX parts (sadguna sutra). The narrow side of the rectangle however has to be 

divided into six equal parts of its own. The vertical parallels drawn through these 

points are equidistant. They intersect the horizontal parallels which are drawn in 

a geome^ical progression. The curve is drawn through their points of inter- 
section (Fig. on p. 210). « r 

The method of drawing the cun’e was common knowledge and did not reauire 
an e^lanation. A different cuix-e resulted according to the number of divisions. 
It .sufficed if this number wa.s stated; by controlling the lines according to a well 
known method, tlie batter of the superstructure had to be made. 


_ S.S. I.VI. 137; ‘Caturgupaib prthaksutrailj padmako^ip samalikhet” : LVI. 27s: 
^thaksutraistruninitair viimkosaip samalikhet”: LVII. 817: “Simnah paficajrunam siilram 
rekhantaip tatra vartayet’ LVII. 674 presenbes “sadguna sutra”. ctc.-These passages indicate 
hat lin« haw to be drawn severally from three times to six times, dividing the height of the 
trank ot the bikhara in a geometrical progression by three, four, five or six, while another set 
of lines of corresponding number and at equal distances is drawn parallel to the height, within 
the r«tangle described above. The terms 'Veijuko^', the “sheath of the reed”. ‘Sima’, the 
boundary’ or width of the Prasada. are explained in Part VII. 

The curve is drawn through points of intersection of the horizontal and vertical lines. 

In drau'mg the curves of ^ikharas as Figs, on pp. 209*10 show, based on an interpretation 
of the term guna* in the sense of ^guna sankalita’ or geometrical progression, the uriter has 
confirmed by Mr. E. C. Gentry, New Delhi. 

The illustrator of the 'Bfhacchilpasastra’, III. 78-94, attempts a division of the height 
into equal parts, with the result that the curvilinear outlines of the many varieties of Sikliaras 
are identical in his constructions. The cun’es moreover, are not drawn through the points of 
intersection. 

The figur^ denoting the batter in Canons of Orissan Architecture\ p. iii f, and the accom¬ 
panying dr&wing of the curvature of the 'ga^idi’ do not appear to illustrate a mathematical 
rule. Cf. however the term *'Rekhagunaghata” (pp. 114-5). 

The methods practised by the ancients can be ascertained only by measuring the batter of 
the extant Sikharas and correlating these measurements with the formulae given in the Vastu- 
Astras. 

Practising craftsmen (Oamodar Maharana) in Bhuvanesvar determine the curve of the 
*gan^i*, i.e. the trunk of the curvilinear Sikhara, ‘'according to its beauty’*. They know no 
formula for its batter ; they take however the width of the shoulder course as measuring ^ of 
the base (and not 5/s, see p. 207) ; and the width of the ‘gala* as % of the Mula-sutra; the 
height of the temple being twice, etc. its width (cf. Part VII), the perpendicular walls are assigned 
a height which is f^th of the width. 

” “Rekhavasena kartavyab praveSb*’ (S.S. LXV. 18). 
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The Priv-.d.is as described in the •Sainarfiiisninisutradluira’. Ciinptcrs LVII. 
etc witl i o r curvilinear s«|>erMructures (.^ikln.vu) are the most parUculaily 
ndiin nnot 'J tirmonun.enta 1 sl.apes of the temple. Wlnle cnbe. ,;r.s,n and 
pyramid belon- to sacred arcliilecture not only ni India, the inoinnnental shape of 



Curve of Pilchard drawn by means of ^trign^a sutra\ the end of the rectangk* 
being divided by three and the side by geometrical progression of three. 


the 'Tabernacle* originally of branches, etc., curving towards one point, is the 
pre-eminent shape of the Hindu temple. It formed the nucleus of many develop¬ 
ments, and has thrown forth multiple proliferations of its shape. Rich in possi- 


The word *Va^‘ which means 'i>ower* might be taken to refer to "the lines which consti¬ 
tute the sides of rectangles bearing a square-root relationship with their ends." Dynamic 
symmetr>' however does not seem to Ik implied in the indications quoted in note 6o. See also 
the proportions and measures given in Part VII. Scarcely any accurate measurements have as 
yet been made of extant Sikharas. 
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bilities tlicv have been elaborated and massed around the central dominant tl 
accompanying its direction towards the highest point. 



THE MAIN VARIETIES OF THE CURVILINEAR SUPERSTRUCTURE 

f * 


IIA. The Cluster of Sikharas 

The extant temples having curvilinear Sikharas are distinguished by the 
following features : The plan appears cruciform (see drawings in Part VII)j this 
is the result of the central major projection of each side, generally called Bhadra, 
being flanked by more shallow lateral offsets, called Ratba. If the temple has an 
ambulatory the Bhadras appear like transepts in the plan; the Talacchanda of the 
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to the buttresses or planes ut the iK-rpeudKular wall of the 1 lasacla. ‘ 

.tniL-tural Duroosc and are the inouuiueulal loriu ot ttie progression from the eei tre , 

certain ten,pics as already ,.ointed out, the uram 

the Skandha and iwint towards the .Anialaka (1 U. XIJII, a 1 .\ , 11 ^. )• 
the Sk.nulha. the Anialaka. held aloft by the round neck, supports the finml. 

The 5ikhara has two main shapes. The .jlA, of a centr 

curvilinear Sikhara surrounded bv clusters of similar bikliaras (I Is. I. 1\ , i IK- »• 
These are formed bv one or several half Sikliaras or vSni^jas leaniiii- .ij'ainst the 
‘chest’ (liras) of the main isikhara and of each successive Uronianjari. .At the corners, 
narrow and high quarter-Sikharas f.ll and round off the rec’csses between the 
Uromaiijaris and the main ^ikliara (mula-Sikliara or Manjan), while smaller part oi 
threx-qnarter Srhgas are grouped in the lower c-ourses of tl'c ^'kluHa eacli in 
continuation of a buttress or offset of the ix-r[)endicular wall of the I rasada. 1 he 
many variations of the theme of the Sikhara cluster are brought about by the 
number of Uromaiijaris of the i^ikliara. t le number of Rathas or offsets of the 
perpendicular wall and tlie number of horizontal rows in which are set the miniature 
Sikliaras called Tilaka (sesamum seed) at the base of the main Sikliara. the 
Mulamafijari. These factors depend on the specific proportions of the particular 
type of temple and also on its height and the curvature of the superstructure. All 
the subsidiary Sikharas and other shapes are always subordinated to the main and 
dominant central Mulamafijari. 

Type IIA has the multiples of its own form set forth in the 4 directions; they 
ascend moreover from the corners, and each time to the same height as the res¬ 
pective Uromafijaris; they are accompanied furthermore in this massed comixtition 
towards the apex, by lesser replicas at the base, attaining to smaller fractions of 
the height while they reinforce on their own, lower levels the urgency of the ascent. 
Each of these multiple replicas has a ‘neck’ (griva), Amalaka and finial of its own; 
while these terminate the single forms, they punctuate the striving of the entire 
mass of the superstructure towards the final point which lies beyond its trunk, 
whatever its height. The single Sriigas, as a rule, are spaced with increasing 
distances towards the top \\Tiereas the single Bliuinis or horizontal courses of which 
each Srnga is composed, decrease in height towards the summit of the Sikhara. 
A counter-play of proportions results from this double progression, contracting on 
the upper register of the wall surfaces of each Srnga and expanding with reference 
to the superstructure as a whole. Its tension makes even more ostensibly coherent 
the substantiality of the monument whose texture thus is seen not as that of the 
stone or the bricks but appears to be composed of the acceleration and the halting 
of the ascent. 


In this final and 'excessive’ ascent the buttress quits the body of the buildinR ; while 
U is non-stractural throughout its end has the appearance, though not the function of a 
flying buttress (Pis. LXXI, XUII). 
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Fig. i. Kandariya Temple, Khajcraho. 

From B. L. Dhama, *A Guide lo Khajuraho\ PI, IV. 


The pillared halls which lead to, and surround, the Garhhagfha occupy the 
(bamsthana) only. The vast superstructure is in\nsiblc from inside, where halls and Garbhagr 
arc closed by trabeate domes of varying height. The main dome is over the centre of the main 










Till- Sl’PKRSTRlXTORK 

^!;5'^lSl!ouullm,!lw lia^ki»" 

ciirdlincar J^ikli.ira iti tla- sliaiK- in uhidi it l.as not only the ''hIcs (liMnbution 
bill also tile lonv^eM lii.storv (Type lUHi). Altlionyh relatively ear ler Mkliara> 
of this tviK- (lllBl) are preserved'-from e. the sixth eentiiry. type IIA of nhah 
no trl.er^epreL■n'tative' than those o. the tenth century exist ,s the -re pure 
of the two eiiibodvinj' in the main but one prototypal shaiie which is tliat ot the 
Tabe-rnaclc of bent branches. This shape was aniplified by throwmi,' forth 
multiples from its curvilinear walls. clinj,'ing to them like the petals of a bud about 


(Mahaniaudaiial. The Garbhacriia. tlioucli raised lii;:U above the level of ihc Man^!a|>a, 
lias its dome on a lower level than that of the central dome of the Mandaua, 

The hitVa in the centre of the Garbluierha is straight below the finial and the middle 
ol the Griva, if the shaft of the latter i' imagined to traverse the whole Pra.s;ida. 

The interior of the su|wrstructure is not meant to be seen ; cf. note 05. . , , , 

Seen from the outside, the superstructure three tiuies and falls to an ever hiencr level ; 
each of its i»e-nks is above the centre of a hall ; the lonji: drawn out descent of the supersiruciurc 
above the Jnaiu hall is met bv the sleep vertical of the Sukanas:’i, the anlefix of the front cf ihe 
^sikhara of the Prasada. The Siikanisa is above the Antarala or porcb of the Garbhav’r'' * 
(re. e^ukanasa, see Part VII). 

The steep slope of the back of the Prasrula (Wj is k-set with Uromanjaris. Their Kala^ns, 
and the hish cuds of the middle buttress of eacb, punctuate its curves. 

The perpendicular walls of the temple open up between rooflcts and scats. The latter unh 
llieir sloped backs are shown in the sectional drawing ; the scats rest on 'pillars which also 
traverse them. 

The temple rise's from a hicli socle (adhiijjhrina) and has steps in the hast. Below the solid 
Adhi§thana is the broad terrace which supports the temples of Kandariya, Maluidova m\ 
Jagadambu Devi (PI. I). 

Jain Temple in Osian ; Somesvara Temple in KiraiUi, nth century*, etc. The Mula- 
mahjari or main e>ikhara exceeds by >/io parts of the height of the Sikhara, the portion (7/io 
parts of the height of the Sikhara) occupied by the Urumahjaris (‘Bfhacchilpasastra', III. 5 ^). 

The ‘Four sidciP temple of the ‘Bfhat SarjihiliV, LV. having 5 Ait^las appears to have 
had 4 Uroinanjaris massed around its Mulamaujari (see Part VII). The ^ukanasa of Type IIA, 
as a rule, has the outline of a triangular pediment and not of a Cavak^o. It is however (jllecl 
by a network (jcila) of Gaviikja traccr>* ; Tilakas or Kiilas in many cases add their small but 
solid shapes to this particular SukanasTi (Pis. I ; LXXI). The topmost Gavakija, forming the 
apex of this pediment is an actual small window opening in the ^ikhara of the Kandariya 
temple. The interior of this Sikhara iFig. i) is divided into internal chambers bounded by 
large piers and having for their floor and ceiling transverse stone beams. The single, dark, 
room like, corbelled cavities may be cntere<l by an invisible opening above the Antarabhitti, 
the inner wall of the PraSada (see Part VH), whence the stalagniilic interior of the super¬ 
structure may be traversed in all directions. It served however no part of the cult and was 
not meant to be seen. It is built on Jhe principle of the horizontal tic-plate. 

Ill the temples of Grissa, there arc four such horizontal courses only, those of the ceiling 
(garbha muda) and shoulder-course (ratna miida) ; between these arc the Balimuda and Lakiri 
tmida ; these arc invisible from outside. Below the Katnamuda, a small rectangular w'indow 
opening admits some air and light into the interior of the ‘gamli’, the trunk of the 5 ikhara. 
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to open. Far from imitating forms of nature, such as volutes, stems foliage 
flowers, it was made in conformity with the energies active in producing tha”" 
forms. Repeated in proportionate reductions, the Srngas, togetlier with the svrrM 
carved on them, integrally belong to the whole ^ikhara and with it lead towaT 
the higliest point of the temple. The Tabernacle of bamboo, leaves or bended 
branches translated into brick or stone was elaborated and amplified loaicallv in 
accordance with the energies of form inherent in its pristine shape. * ^ 


The :§ikh.ar.a EnmI'Shed in G.w.aksas 


The curvilinear Sikhara II[B] described already in an earlier connection 
(Fig. d) has been seen on the temples of the Kanarese countn,', of the seventh 
century and prior to it. The same type prevails in Orissa from the eighth century 
and is also frequent in the Decan“, in Rajputana (PI. LXXI), Central India and 
as far north as the Western Himalayas. Its surfaces, in continuation of the theme 
of the perpendicular walls of the Prasada, are made up in everv instance of the 
central buttress and those at the corner; between these may be added two or four 
intermediate buttresses. The several buttresses appear as graded planes on the 
body of the Sikhara; they function each as a pattern unit. The theme of the comer 
buttresses of the Sikhara remains one and the same throughout the centuries and 
in all the countries. It can always be recognised as consisting of horizontal units, 
called Bhumi, each of which represents the trunk of a miniature Sikhara with its 
Amalaka. Such a miniature Sikhara may consist of one or two courses only below 
its Amalaka as in Aihole (Fig. d),or it may comprise six courses, as on the Lihgaraja 
temple in Bhuvanesvar. Each course represents the eaves of a roof. These 
miniature Sikharas are strung together to form the vertically extended corner- 
buttress, the edge of the total*’ Sikhara; according to the shape of the total Sikhara 
and the height at which a small Sikhara is placed, it will be curvilinear or it will 
appear straight (PI. LXXI). The horizontal courses give solidity to the soaring 
movement of the superstructure. 

The inner buttresses of each side show, according to the chronological sequence 
of the temples the single strata or cornices with their 'attic windows’ either as 
separate motives or as increasingly connected amongst themselves by the 
■gavaksas’ or attic windows forming a tracery which is cast like a net (jala) over 
them, at first veiling two or three such strata only and finally covering the entire 
length of the ^ikhara offset. The body of the Sikhara enmeshed in it, clasped as 
by a creeper (lata), shows by its lateral indentations only the strata themselves, 
the original roof-edges. Such ‘overgrown’ buttresses are therefore called Latina, in 
Vastu-sastra. They are one with the tracery of the ‘creeper’, the Lata, that covers 
each of them. Its unit always remains the cun’ilinear l^avaksa." 


At Anjanori near Nasik ; Cousens, op. cit. PI. LVIII (Temple No, ;)• 

It is called Kopaka-pajta in Orissa. 

Coomaraswamy. 'Early Indian Architecture: IIP, in 'Eastern Art\ vol. III» Fip. S 7 y^> 
shows various uses of the Gavakja motif and its repetition, sectioning and reductions in vanous 
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This tlic most widclv dilTiiscd tviK- of the curvilinear Sikhara. is an ainai^ain 
of two const.lnvnt shaiK-s'. The une', .t lias been shown already was the nuelejis 
of the tvpe called llA. There it lonned not only the 

model of all the multiple and lateral issues of this tyjK*. ihe Tabernacle foinic 
of branches curvin!- towards the point in which they are {-athered is its peienniat 

other constituent of Sikhara ll[lii is the strai”lit trunk of the su[ier- 
striicture in its pvraniidal forms such as has been discu>Ned in different stages and 
tvpes (Fiys. a-c)! Both the curvilinear Jsikhara as also the pyramidal super¬ 
structure were built not only in the earlier centuries at one and the same place, in 
Mahakiita and Aihole or in Satvel, Kurnool, in the Deccan, but—by the side of 
each other—also in the Western Himalayas, in Dvarahat, Almora.*’ 

The close connection of ty|x.- 1I[B| with lA.-J has l)een shown already. The 
curvilinear form of this type 1I[B| however is not in any way derived from the 
pyramidal shape.'" It presupposes a curvilinear prototype, the Tabernacle of 
leaves, bamboo or branches. The Bliumis—indicated at the corners alon^ the edt>e 
of the Sikhara—do not kdon^ to the Tabernacle prototype. 

The curvilinear Sikhara I1[B], its edijes beset with several Bliumis, each 
marked by an .^malaka crownin" the horizontal strata, and itself a miniature 
Sikhara. is a complex shape; in it the general shape of the Tabernacle comprises 
parts such as contributed also to the pyramidal trunk of type lA. These are the 
strata whose contours were assimilated to roof .shapes of current types of buildin}>s. 
Together with their windows they were combined and subordinated to the Amalaka 
which gathers and crowns their sliapes into one unit, one miniature Sikhara; strung 
together they are as many as the Prasada has Bhumis in its superstructure. The 
principle of repetition is seen here applied in the vertical; garlands of clo.sely set 
miniature Sikharas rise on tlie arched edges of the fsikhara, tvpe 1I[B |, 

This theme had also become incorporated in the .Sikhara type IIA; there, 
however the web of Gavak.sas is subdued in its effect and altogether ‘overshadowed’ 
by the powerful proliferations of the Uromaiijaris on the sides of the major .Sikharas 
where they form slabs and slices of masonry, compact petal .shapes with minor 
volumes of miniature Sikharas, etc., filling the corners. 

Proliferation in the four or eight directions of space and on various levels is 
the generative principle of the Sikhara IIA. Superimposition of repeated units, 

r.av.iksa patterns ; cf. Part VIII. PI. XLVI, etc.-Cavak?,. definc-d as Gonctra or "Bull’s cvc". 
dcsijmates also the unit of the pattern of the Jalaka or |H;rforated screen, etc., on Soutli Imliui 
lemi.les. Six varieties are described in the ‘Silj.aratna', XXIV. o-io ; 'Kaivapasilna’, XI 

The Orissan variety of the Reklui temple of the "Xasara" class (see Part VII)’ would 
tints niost perfectly be a Latina temple. This particular variety is not confined to Orissa onlv 
hut is al« reprwented in Mayurbhafij, Bengal and .\ssain in local versions. The ‘Brhacchili'a. 
M.stra (Part III, ch. XI. 503), more concise than the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’ in this case 
define Utma as Nagara with one W and in Part III. ch. V. assigns Latina to Gauda 
and Kainanipa, i.e. to Bengal, and Assam, where this variety of the Rekha temple had found 
general acceptance. 

7» *924‘25» ni. Temples of the Maniyan group. 

' See however, Coomaraswamy, HIIA, p. 83. 

totaUhapr““‘ compression of miniature straight shapes can produce a curve of the 
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liowtrvcr. csjicciiiily stcn in n[B| is not particular to the cur\-ilinear Sikhara 
only. Stupa >liapes. for example, were similarly super-imposed in towerinc 
>lructure'. ’ The vertical series of miniature vSikharas, indicative of Bhumis ur 
levels, is subsumed in type II[B] in the total Sikhara or Tabernacle. The series of 
'mail corner v'sikharas is not only completely integrated in its curvilinear edge 
they are proportionately part of its heiglit, wliich they build up in an arithmetical 
progression, most frequently (S.S. LXIII). 

The edge of the Tabernacle in extant stone temple II[B] is not however always 
beset with the s}-mbolic-architectural detail of miniature ^ikharas forming the 
Bhumis. In some of the subsidiary shrines around the Lihgaraja Temple in 
Bhuvanesvar. Orissa, the ^ikhara with its offsets is otherwise without any com¬ 
plexities ; in some of the later West Himfilayan temples the one central buttress is 
flanked by lateral wails as plain as it is itself but for some widely spaced courses 
of narrow .Amalaka shapes which demarcate the Bhumis. Such retrogressions in 
varying degrees towards the original shape of the Tabernacle, prove the leading 
importance of its total cun-ilinear shape and the accessory role filled by the various 
smaller devices all of which are either its replicas on a smaller scale or of parts of it. 

The temples in which the ascent is continued in one theme from the walls 
of the Prasada to the shoulder course of the Sikliara are called Latina in Vastu 
Sastra. The Latas or single offsets of the Sikhara each with its web of 'sunray 
windows’ or Gavaksas carry the vertical movement steadily upwards. Its urge 
and also its assurance rest on the curved walls of the Sikhara. Between the several 
offsets are recessed chases (jalantara); their shadows outline the verticality of this 
Sikhara while they also add tone and enliven the manv horizontal mouldings which 
are carried in tiers across the facets and the recessed chases. Between these 
horizontal mouldings run narrow but deep, horizontal bands of shadows. With 
their dark lines they clasp the entire volume of the Sikhara. Over it is cast the 
trelli.s of point like openings of the Gavaksas; light and shade thus become part 
of the texture of this Sikhara. 

This form of the curvilinear Sikhara has been particularly perfected in 
Orissa the coherence of its monumental shape is enriched by candngs ; nowhere 
else in India are the walls of the temple as intimately connected with their sculp¬ 
tures. As the offsets project one from the other so also do their outermost planes 
show their carved patterns in more than one surface of interlaced scrolls; these fill 
the panels that form the background of the images of the gods. The temple here 
is a work of monumental sculpture of which the single canings form the intricate 


'' Cooniaraswamy, ib., PI. XIX. Fig. 69A. 

The convex curve of the Sikhara known from the si.xth century onwards may he con¬ 
trasted with tlie concave outline of South Indian gate lowers or Gopuras of about 1700 
The latter outline may be seen against those of the roofs of South Indian houses, especially 
on the Malabar Coast. Their baml)oo frame is bent concavely. 

The various shapes which contributed to the Orissan templei^ have their models cai^'cd 
on the walls of the LinK^raja and Rrahmesvara temples specially aud also on the Citra^tupte* 
svara and other of the later temples in Orissa. The stringing of ^ffigas on some of the 
Latas or ^Pagas\ as they arc called there (aoiiratha pag^a), of the temple is a sign of an assimi¬ 
lation by this school of sequences of form which belong to the architecture of central and 
western India. 
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surface Tliev are conti'^iious and unbroken by laryc openmys such as those of 
Sudows, ae These, where ,>resenl in Maudapas, are screened wUh sculptured 

i-omiKisitions. „ - -. i •*. 

The closed volume of an Orissaii temple consists of the I rasada and i s 
andapa; the former is tlie Keklu or Ikara DeuI atid the latter is the I irha Deul 
. suiK-rs’tructure is pyramidal, it represents type lA. In its fu )y evolved sh.^i^^^^ 


Maud 

I 4 

it'i ^uix.‘rsii IKluic i>'> i#> j «***••'•••• I . f 

,t is crowned bv an Amaiaka above a Ghanta (bell-sliape|. I he ^ 

superstructure, the curvilinear Sikhara II[Bi and tlie pyramidal bikhara lA 
here coniointlv. each bv the side of the other. f.Tiu the perfect shape of tlie Grissaii 
temple, the lower Pirha Deul beinj> suliordiiiated to tlie hp^her Bara Deu propor¬ 
tionate measurement of which the width of the Prasada is the module. ^ Ihe 
balance of these two contrasted sui^rstructures. a clo.sely knit unity of Prasad.i 
or Bara Deul and Mandapa or Pirli.'iT)eul. is peculiar to Orissa. In tlie other 
provinces the superstructures of tlie Maiulapas piep.ire and defer the climax of the 
Sikhara of the Prasada (PI. I). 

Multiform and lendin" itself to the widest variations however is the clustered 
Sikhara (IIA). Its Uroin.ifijaris widen the base of tlie total suiK-rstructure. It i.s 
tlius specially suitable for Sandhara Prjs.id.us—haviii” an inner ambulatory and 
projecting Bliadras or buttresses in the middle of the sides (Figs, in Part \ II). 
Bliadra, Sala, and in addition also Catuskikri. an ojK-n pillared balcony, can tlius 
be added one upon the other, leading to a fnrllier progression and extension of the 
cruciform plan; while in the vertical direction their digression is gathered up by 
the Uronianjaris as thev lean again.st the central body of the Mvilamahjari. The 
perpendicular walls are frequently broken by balconied opening.s in tlie cardinal 
directions and deep shadows ent into the l)ody of the temple, wliile flat surfaces, 
instead of tlie mellow graded .shades of the Orissan scroll work are a frequent 
accompaniment and background to the images on these temples,'* Altogetlier 
these temples are greater in the tension of their nnits, different in size and power and 
competing in the same direction; some acquire their full stature, however small, 
at a low level, while the high road along the central face of tlie innermost Sikhara 
is punctuated by the simultaneous rising of several forms of varied surge, to 
different heights. 


'* Bapi Deul and Pifha Deul rebiii llic compltftcne>s of their shapes, the former is without 
the connectinfT projection of the Sukaniisj ; it is otUlinctl aKaiiist the sky in the integrity of its 
ascending curve, and is separated from the sloping outline of the Pirhfi Deul by a dcqi incision. 
In it the shapes of lions (simha) jump forth, the one from the ‘Rekha’, the other from tlie 
Pirha Deul, they form the sculptural link between Bara Deul and Pirha Deul. 

In Rajputaiia, Osian, etc. the Sikhara is closely related to the Oris.sa type. The logic of 
form of the entire temple however is absent. There, ojkmi pillarerl halls arc an airv prelude 
but detract from the grandeur of the closed mass of an Orissan temple, however small its actual 
dimensions may be. 


Prasada K^itibhu^pa 


In plan, the Orissan temples are more closely related to the scheme 
(Part \TI) than to the more richly differentiated shapes, 

T u architectural contrast of dark expanses of shadow and flat wall surfaces in tla 
light basalts equivalent in paintings whose quality lies in the juxtaposition of coloured surfaces 
Painted Ceiling', JISOA, vol. VII, PI. XVHI, at Madanpui, in Central India ; ;,nd 
the Western school of Indian painting). 
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Here too, the Mandapa or Maiidapas, each with a superstructure of its 
are 1 used with the Prasada in one plan; their separate superstructures indicating 
their nuuiber aud onyinal separateuess (Fig. i. p. 0121. Thev are graded inS 
.^low ascent towards the Mulamaiijari of the Prasada. The superstructures o 
Mandapas though they also as m Onssa belong to the pvramidal type (lA) ;.rp 
assimilated (Fig. i) to the cun-es of the ^ikliara of the Prasada.’’ ' ^ 


lie. The Composite tsixH.tR.t 


Lomjwsed of elements of both the ‘overspun’ (IIB) and the ‘clustered’ (IIAl 
varieties is a third (IIC) t.ype of the Sikhara (PI. XLIII). Its central offset 
IS earned on m continuation of the buttress of the perpendicular wall; the curve of 
t^bis projection covered with the web of ray-windows (gavaksa), springs from the 
base of the bukanasa kept m shape by these offsets on its four sides, the breadth 
0 the segments of this bikhara is set with horizontal rows of miniature Sikharas 
alternating with cubical ‘Kutas’; these demarcate the storevs of this least 
ingenuous, and composite, form of the cumlinear Sikhara (PI. XLV). It belongs 
to central India and the Deccan ; there however the segments frequently are 
straight rather than curved faces and the four buttresses appear flung upwards 
like high, independent arches.On the central Indian temples however ^ith the 
uniformly cun-ed Sikhara, the horizontal rows of Sragas and Kutas, far from pro¬ 
ducing a storeyed efl^ect, appear as so many gigantic beaded garlands thrown up 
owar s the neck (griva) of the Sikhara. The shadows in the vertical chases keep 
the single rows more deeply apart than the half shadows lingering over the slightly 
receding KuUs which alternate with the shapes rounded forth in broad light. 

The straightening of the curve of the Sikhara, in the Deccan temples, is an 
assim^ilation of the Sikhara to the preference in the more southern parts of India 
tor the pyramidal shape, which is the leading shape of a South Indian temple. 
Ihis IS not only a special feature of the ‘composite’ Sikhara (IIC) just described 
but also of the Sikhara (IIB) in the Deccan and can best be seen in the Pancavatana 
temple of Gondesvara at Siiinar.” 

The third or composite’ main variety of the curvilinear superstructure (IIC) 
IS neither overspun by the web of Gavaksas (IIB) nor is it shaped by a central 


’* To the Gujarat variety of this type of temple are added a Gudha and Sabha Mandapa, 

implies and one in i)lan with the Prasada proper; in front of 
It the Saoha Manga pa is an open pillared hall which, as in the Surva temple at Modhera, is 
a sq)arate structure. 

"‘ Cousens,‘Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan’op. cit. Plates, passim. Essentially however 
there is no difference in type between a temple like the Nilakanlhesvara at Udayapur of the 
lUh centurv- (Gwalior ; PI. XLIII) and the temple at JhodKa, Nasik tCousens, ib. PI. LIU), 
althouch in plan the Udayapur temple is stellate, of the ‘Bhfimija’ variety (S.S. LXV), its 
iittresses and vertical rows of Spigas being placed on edge, and not parallel with the main 

'uttrcss«. Kulas flank also the central Lata, in Jhodga, a peculiaritv due to its more ‘southern’ 
geographical position. 

" Cousens, ib. Pis. XLIII-XLIV. 
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nmuiKc .me! iLs |I!A). Whik- il combines L-kim-nts of both 

it loses t!ie co^teiicy of either form. In |iniiciple. ttiougli not in qu,iiitit\. ivpc 

111 HI iv its more powerful coiniKinent. _ 

l^li"hlv flim- central olTsets overshoot the Ixxly of tlie Sikliara and reach np 
to the .^malaka; They terminate as a kind of llyin.y buttresses, disembodied and 
cirrvine no weight. On some temples. esiK-cially in the Deccan, they secede 
from the boJv of the S^ikliara not oidv at the top; the buttresses, in the tour direc¬ 
tions. Iiroject from the luxly of the Sikhara like i^i^.intic ribs witnessing a process 
of disintegrating form; their curved shafK's are reminiscent of the bended brandies 
of the Tabernacle. 


’• Ib. Pis. LXVIII, LXX. XCII. 
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The Tabernacle of the jungle was placed on tlie dolmen, or also embraced whil^ 
siirniounting it. The dolmen had been raised on a platform or altar These form? 
of sacred architecture are conjoined in the vertical direction; their indissoluble sum 
total IS the \ nnaaa in its most typical Indian form. 

The shapes of sacred architecture absorbed bv the superstructure itself or 
subsumed to it are many. AVith them the image of the Mountain was given an 
indefinite number of variations. The purpose of the superstructure is always one 
and the same. It is to lead from a broad base to a single point where all lines 
converge. In it are gathered the multifarious movements, the figures and symbols 
wliicli are their curriers, in the successive strata of the ascending pyramidal or 
curvilinear form of the superstructure. Integrated in its body they partake each 

m Its proper place, in the ascent which reduces their numbers and leads’their 
diversity to the unity of the point. 


An exchange of forms within a community of symbols went on through the 
countries and centuries; an ever more explicit and detailed exposition was given 
to the meaning of the Prasada; increasing coalescence of the several symbolic shapes 
on each of the types safeguarded its monumental unity. The intrica'te carvings all 
over the surface of the later temples do not distract the attention from their one 
and only purpose (Pis. I. XLIII, LXXI, etc.). In the strong light of the Indian 
day the profusion of plastic detail is absorbed into the texture of the monument, 
in its wealth its form is alive; it impregnates the carvings. In the most elaborate 
versions and their many combinations is the integrity of the original forms. 


Tlie\ had been assembled from diverse origins : superposed slabs and various 
types of roofs whose more mellow and suggestive shapes the vertical edges of the 
former assumed; and also actual r^fs arrayed in similar stratification. This latter 
t}T5e, js in Gop, Kathiawar, and in Kashmir, however did not lend itself to great 
development in stone or brick buildings, due to the meagreness, as a plastic form 
of the pent roof of laminated boards. 

Slabs in receding tiers are placed on the flat roof of the temples of village gods 
in the Tamil country and on Siva shrines in the Himalayas. They help to hold 
Uie supernatural presence on the spot and correspond in this respect to the 
Sanmrodhini mudra, the ritual hand gesture by which the presence of divinity is 
restrained and held at the place of worship, in the image in which it has its seat 
at that time. The slabs produced the trunk of a pyramid, stepped and gradually 
contracting into one steep ascent.” 


W ith this have to be contrasted the layers of increasiuRly broad beams or slabs 
supported on posts, etc. and pUced in several strata above a sanctuary: cf. the Bodhi*tree 
teniplc, as represented in a relief from Mathura, 2nd cenlnrv B.C. (Coomflraswamy, HIIA, 
Hr. 70) and the particular shape of capitals of Buddhist pillars, in which an Aiiialaka fonus 
the* most important part (Part VIII) 
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Ridicr in motif tlun this tvpo (I A), of the in-ramidnl stipe, structure, is the other 

1-iS ■ 

‘‘I'lumlblfi.M^ or,"in „s is the series of slabs, uhatever they orismally misht 

sir iS^t t a^,»; 

- sr r b,rrs;,:!:u':nn eifi af 

hViiiclies described in the "Apastjniba Sruiit.i Sutra under winch, as under the r.i\s 
ofX S„, man returns from death to life (Part 1\ ). The arch of vegetation gives 
ds curve to sanctuaries set up for a definite Pfija only i they are not meant to out ast 
the time of worship. They have no permanence but are always put to tlie sanie 
use The lar"e leaves of the banana fold into walls; or the tcinpoiary shnne.s .ire 
made of bamb^. etc.. and witlies. As many of these shrines as are set up so many 
perish; quicker even than they had been built they are dismantled after the Fuja, 
thev belong to a tradition wliich docs not date and is living. 

The superstructure crowned by the Amalaka or by the Higlt Temple is the 
third and liighest part of the ‘body’ of the monument, the Prjsada the two other 
main parts of the temple being the solid base or socle, its altar; and the sanctuary 
with its vertical walls. By its form the Prasada leads from the square at the base 
to the point above; bv its exalted position and by its form, which le.ads to the peak, 
the superstructure is the Mountain; its mass is the vesture (kosa) in which is clad 


“ It is crowned by the Hi^h Temple or the Amalaka, and exceeded by the Stupika or 
hnial. The latter is no longer part of its mass. The finial, Cnla (‘Agnipiirana’, CIV. 22) nr 
Culaka (ib. LXI. 14, where the word is wrongly rendcre<l as Vfkala, Cahiika or Calaka) is 
above the Amnlasaraka (which is above the Kantha and the latter above the Vedi) ; above tlic 
Culaka—in a temple of V’i§nu—is the Sudariana Cakra, Vismi's disc (ibj. This is one of 
the few passages which mention the emblem of the god to whom the temple is consecrated 
and which is placed on top of the finial. 

The VSamarafigatiasutradhara' enumerates in many passages the sevcTal parts of the finial, 
the Candrika or PadmaSr^a, the Kalasa or Kumbha and on it the Bijapfiraka, Bijasvara, etc. 
(LVI. 15.V154: LVII. 156, 425; 719). No comprehensive name is however given to the 
whole finial. 

The Tanlrasamuccaya*, I. 11 . 50, describes the finial, the Stupika, as consisting of a Padma, 
lotus; Kumbha, vessel and Ku^mala, lotus bud, etc. In an Alpaprasada, the height of the 
Stupika is H of the Manasulra or width of the Vimana, and is equal to the height of the 
Adhi^thana {^Isaoasivag\inidcvapdddhati\ III. cb. XXX, see chart I, Part VI I ; also 
note 40, ib.l. 

In a certain class of South Indian temples, i.c. the “small temples** (Alpa-Prasadal 
(‘Tantrasamuccaya*, I, II. 52), the demarcation is conspicuous betweeu the walls of the 
Prasada and the superstructure ; it is brought about by an entablature (prastara) am! a 
recessed part above it, the walls of the storey called Criva or Gala (neck), just as the shaft which 
emerges from the shoulder course of the supcrsiniclure and reaches up to the Amalaka or forms 
the walls of the High Temple is a recess in proportion to the plalfomi of the Vedi, 
the Skandha, and is therefore also called Criva (gala, etc.). Thus six parts of the Pra&ida 
arc distinguished in the vertical direction—Adhijjhana, the socle (with or without Upapitho, 
the pedestal), Pada (the pillar or height of the wall) Prastara, Gala, Sikhara, and Stupi. Tlio 
adding of the superstructure (the High Temple) to the flat roofed lower temple is recorded 
in these divisions. 
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tile Axis of the temple. Tins emerges, in its topmost portion onlv as sp f r 
mighty pillar, as the‘neck’ (griva) of the temple, above the shoufdVwcV a! ' 
the suj)erstrueture. The svmbol of the Pillar of the Universe inV. ■ of 

ot the Uorld-mountain.- The UVld-n.ouiUain is" 
buttresses of the Prlsada are its folds Thev h ,ve •’ ■ ^nd 

it'^elf which is the monument of Manifestation. Thev are bodiSrth" 
l.-ogress.on from its centre and vertical axis, on eSv ofS^ 

This rhythmic,il progression from the centre is'particularlv elahor-,?^™'' c 
plan of the temples having a curvilinear Sikhara. WTerever the^W ‘f 

f Prusada with a pyramidal superstructure uDon the ‘ntKc.’__ u 

ss |'”F' 

curvilinearSlkhara-esiwciallvki the^centreof A ^ 

square Garbhagrha a„dS theSikhara assu4lhTl;';f*S 


form.s of sacred architecture were suilrimpSd Lm f m ^ Worid-mountaiD various 
lidate into generally accepted types^ Un^d^tM?^ of these were not destined to conso- 
avain. Tl.e flat roofed apsidll K i.Tn.U ^‘ 1 -? expenments were made over and over 

linear Sikhara. at a later datethe ® 

centurv, received a curvilinoar <tVK ucd^nialhgudi Temple, possibly built in the fifth 
its st>i;. curvilinear Sikhara on its flat roof, in the si.xth centur>-, to judge from 

it hafa^SfU’I™d'olI thi*^r^hri\^'^ India; 

Second cell which fonns iLs <prnnri » '^i-Tba «hich forms its first floor ; and on top of the 
this structure to its highest nn' t * ’i ^ ,^”"’I'^cte curvilinear Sikhara is raised which leads 
Sikhara mav be s^cn or ^cond-floor Garbhagrha with its curvilinear 

note 04). ' P>"ct-d on a flat roofed temple (cf. Part V. 

"f a Oaudiva^ Temple—ivh'd^ curvilinear Sikhara is jdaced as a monument on top 

roof of the Beneal ‘f'c brick translation of the thatched 

ill iiiininturrpdulinerfm? ”n *®|i of various types of roofs of shrines is illustrated frequently 

rra,.hir£ddh.W i cf. Fouchcr, ‘W 

which is uiven this compilations, it is the curvilinear Sikhara only 

level and forms the sheith f m '• '* towards the highest point from an already high 
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iti anv horizontal section. Tlit prolilVratiiij.: vitality by wliicli tlie square of the 
Garbha^rha is comnmted into the cro.'S, or into the circle of the stellate shape 
(PI. XirHI) of the periiueter of the Prasada doe.s not beloiij- to the temple with the 
pyramidal superstructure. 

However diversified the components and attributes of the temple with the 
j)vramidal su|)erslructure in.iy be. the ‘Jriti-vimana’ remains in principle a [lyramid 
upon a cube, at all phases of its history."' The vertic.il section of its shape in all 
its variations has for its theme the square with the trian;..:le above it. It is a version 
of the .symbol of total manifestation 'more i^eometrico’ and of its reduction to unity.“ 
The 4 regions of space lie within the walls of the ‘cube’ of the Garbhajjrha and the 
storeved pyramid above it, the superstructure, leads to the unity of the point. 


Tile pyramid above the cube is to this day the form of simple sliriiies iu Beiiares (cf. 
also R. L, Mitra, 'The liido-Aryaiis', Vol. 11 ). Here llie ‘orisinal’ stereomctrical, symbolic 
iorin outlived its diversified appearance iu the great monuments such as those of Bodh-gaya, 
or the South Indian Vimanas of about looo A.D. 

As a [leculiar version of the ^ikhara with Uromanjaris, the temple of Sinaria (Moitghyr, 
Bihar) deserves mention. Applied in low relief to its pyramidal su|icrstnicture are triangular 
tromaiijaris (ASI. Bihar and Orissa photographs, io\6-7 ; \o. 4055) 

R. Guenon Xa Tetraktys ct Ic Carre de Qnalre', fi.T. iQ.tr, pp. ,40.145. treats of 
me i|iiatemarv- as the number of universal manifestation. Its significance is cosmological (the .1 
cardinal points, etc.) whereas the significance of the ternary is ontological. The uniiv is tlie 
first Uiangular number ; it is also the first square number. The second triangular number is 

‘ VomK of the triangle ; 2. being produced bv the polaris.ui<m of 

the .nitv, corresponds to the extremities of the base of tlie triangle. 
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VII 

PROPORTIONATE MEASUREMENT 

AND 

VARIETIES OF THE TEMPLE 


6 ? 



“When the "ods are set up with correct proportions then they 
can be worshipped.” 

‘Samarahgunasutradhara’, XL. 13}^. 


qm: II 

•A ^ 

fsTT^ «I5T, wrfil: 1 

^ i%zfi ii 

“As a cook cooks after testing various suitable Bavours, the 
piquant, the sharp, etc., so should also the architect observe every¬ 
thing; whether stated explicitly or not, all (that is required) is clear 
(to him).” 

ib., LV. 158b-159. 



Vll 

I. PROPORTIONATE MEASUREMENT 

OF THE TEMPLE 

THE RHYTHMIC DISPOSITION' OF THE GROUND PLAN 
AND OF THU \’ERTICAL SECTION 


The process of dniwiiii; tlie square is described in the same wav 

throughout the Vastu-sustras. In the middle of the site tlie gnomon of a given 
length is fixed in the ground; attached to it is a string. A circle is drawn with a 
radius twice the peg. Where in the forenoon and the afternoon the shadow of the 
peg reaches the periphery of the circle, there lie the East and West points; the 
line which then is stretched between the two intersection jwints of tlie arcs, 
described from those two points, lies N'orth to South, With the East-West and 
the North-South lines ascertained, the square slionld be drawn.’ This cord or line 
is the Pramana Sutra. It comprises the cxi-ordinates of the Prasada. Outside, 
forming the perimeter of the temple, the circumscribing line, Paryanta-Sutra, is 
stretched. The \inyasa-Sutra comprises the lines which divide the Paryanta 
Sutra; they assign their place to the ‘Pada’-divinities (‘Kamikagama’, XVIII, T)-? ; 
‘Mayamata’, \’I. and to the buttresses of the walls.* The.se three groups 

of lines determine the rhythmical disjwsition of the plan (talacchanda) of the temple. 


The threefold system of proportionate measure expressed bv the Pranunashtra. 
—originally the two main orthogonals of the square Prasada—, the Parvantasutra, 
or its perimeter, and the Vinyasasutra, which gives tlie theme of the walls, is the 
rule of the ground plan of the Hindu temple in its most evolved types (Figs, on 
pp. 247, 250) and in its simplest form. The simplest form would consist of 
four internal squares brought about by the two main co-ordinates, the Brahmasthana 
being congruous to the Garbhagrha. If a border of equal squares is added, thev 
are twelve in number and occupy the thickness of the walls. In this plan there would 
be sixteen squares only; the Paryantasutra would measure four times the length of 
a square on each side, and the Vinyasasutras would assign to the Devatas their 


• u XVIII. 6, and LV. 117, makes it clear that the Parvanta Sutra 

wds with ‘Kuta, Kojtha’, etc., i.e. with the projections of that name, from the wall of the 
Prasada. 

The Kasyapasilpa’ XXVIII. 2 ; XXIX. a ; 45 ; 60, etc., expresses all measurements in 
parts ot the Manasutra fPramatiasutra) and of the “space between the Vinvasasutras” dispens¬ 
ing with the Paryantasutra. Although this terminology belongs to South Indian texts its 

pnnciples are applied in Vastusastra as known to us from the ‘Bfhat Sarphita*, etc., in the sixth 
century A.D. 
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places williin tiie wall space of the temple. This is in fact the ground plan of the 
first or general (samanya) norm, according to the ‘Matsya Purana’, CCLXIX 1-6 
(Chart i). 

Four kinds of proportionate measurement of the Prasada are given in the 
'Matsya Purana’. In the first, the plan is divided into sixteen squares; the height 
of the wall is equal to its outer length ; the body of the Prasada is a cube; its h?gh 
superstructure is twice as high as the width (w) of the Prasada (also 'Garuda- 
purana’, I. XL\'II). If the width of a square is 1 unit, the width of the Garbhagrha 
measures '2 .such units, the width of the Prasada is 4; its height is 4 and that of its 
superstructure, the Sikbara, is 8. 

The division of the Pramanasutra is 1 :2 :1, This is also observed in the 
‘Brhat Samhita’ (L\’. 11-16).’ The adjustment of the Mandala of 64 squares 
to that of 16 squares has already been discussed (Part II, p. 58); here, it seems to 
have been suggested by the simplicity of the shrine; its plain, thick walls, without 
buttresses, belong to small structural temples in central India of the Gupta Age.‘ 

A height of the Sikhara twice the width of the Prasada, and its total height 
thrice its width as in types I and III of the ‘Matsyapurana’ are rare in preserved 
temples of any age.^ The ‘Brhat Samhita’ on the other hand, and norms II and IV 
of the ‘Matsyapurana’ show the total height of the temple as twice the width of the 
square of the Prasada. The proportionate measurement of plan and elevation in 
the three dimensions of space, and the conformity in principle of the plan and the 
Vastumandala, underlie the general rules or norms of the temples in Vastusastra. 
Their several sets are put together in Chart I. On these fixed systems of proportion 
the elaborations and specific shapes are superimposed which distinguish each single 
variety of the temples. These Laksanas or specific features are listed in Chart II. 

Referred to the \ astupurusamandala the triple system of proportionate 
measurement pertains to (1) the coordinates of the Mandala, (2) the perimeter 
of the Vastu, and (3) to the border zone occupied by the 3*2 gods. For this reason 
too, the Vastupurusamandala is drawn on the ground on which the Prasada is to 
be built (‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. ch. XXVII, 59-60) as the prototype 
in whose conformity the measure of the plan is meted out. The drawing of that 
Mandala sets the mind of the architect in tune and he plans the temple and builds 
it guided by its disposition. The drawing of the Mandala gives the ‘pitch’ 
according to which the ground plan (talacchanda) has its consistency. When the 
great temples were built, after the ninth centurj' and which still stand, the drawing 
of the Vastupurusamandala bad become an architectural rite without necessarily 
coinciding with the laying out of the ground plan of the Prasada. 


' Not all the measurements of the temple of the several tj^pes are detailed in each text. 
The proportions of the ‘Brhat Samhita’ being based on the square of 8, are nearest to the 
■principles’ of the temple ; the 'Matsyapurana’ where it deals with architecture, suras up 
subsequent practice. 

* The Nemi, the outer circumambulatory, provides for the buttresses, the Rathanga : tfeir 
projection (nirgania) is given in proportionate measurement in other types of the Prasada (sec 
Chart 1 ). 

’ Sikbaras of this proportion or having even a greater height such as the Amptesvara Temple 
at Singhanapur (Cousens, 'Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan’, PI. XCIIl are rare. In wooden 
temples this excessive height might have been normal. 
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The three-fold proportions rc^^ul.tte the rliythmic.il disposition of the .simple 
OS uell IS of the most conii>lex or evolved -round pl.m. Diflerent varieties of temples 
ani tllcdr pla^ "re descriW-d for example m chapter lA'Il of the ‘Samaran.ana- 

sutradhara ^ Ksitihhus.ui.i. \ ijayahliadra and Heinakuta 

are drawn accoMiny to the ■S.nnaraiveanasutradh.ira-,' They lK-lon:4 to I nily evo ved 
Structures the one relativelv simple in plan the others more-^elaborate. m which 
the original principles are worked out in their implications. These three varieties 
of temples have each an .imbul.itory outside the wall of the Garbliai-rha; it is 
enclosed bv the outer wall of the temple.' The n.ime of the walled-in ambulatory 
is Andhakarika. bein- .i blind (andlia).’ in the sense of dark, .mibulatory; the inner 
wall is called 'the wall’ (biiiltil or inner wall (antarabhitti),_ or nyd-wall (kaiuia- 
bhitti}: while the outer w.ill h.is oiilv one name, (hfihya-bhitti), which means outer 
wall and shows that the inner wall is the orij;inal wall, by winch the Garbliaydi;' 
.surrounded. This au-mcnted pl.m is .ilso orjianised in three respects: ( 1 ) alone 
the orthoj-onals corresiwiidin-; to the I’ram.'inasi'itra : (-2) alon- the outside of each 
of the two sets of walls or the Pary.intasutra and (d) alonjx the \ inyasasutras and 
their extensions by which the projections and the vertical recesses of the wall are 
proportionatelv measured in their tliicknes.s or depth. 

The balconies and ‘halls’ (bhadra; sal'i), that is the bultresses in the middle 
of each of the three sides of tlic Prasrida which have the i^reatest projections 
(nirgama); the lesser offsets or buttresses (ratlia. etc.), the vertical reces.scd chases 
(jalantara, udakantara, etc. which means ‘drain’), the width of all these are shown 
in the plan on the Paryantasutra and their proportionate thickness is measured on 
the Vinyasasutras.'* These are extended beyond the K.setra. This field is drawn 


* Actually 40 and 19 temples arc described ; in ibe othet chapters of this most (ktaikd 
treatise on architecture, ground plans similarly organised are indicated or taken for granted. 
The published text is not complete ; after verse 210, ch. lATl, 50 verses are said to bo mis^inv 
of the manuscript. The prescriptions are not always fully given ; this was not nccossary as 
long as a living practice sustiincd the knowledge eml)odicd in the text. 

^ The drawing of the plan of the temple is explained on pp. 247 f. 

* For early examples with Andhakarika or Andharika, see chart *^Thc :o Temples'' and 
also the Temple of Colaganath, Pattadnkal, (Photo ASI, Western circle, 1909*10, No. .>.>45b 
in addition to the temples already enumerated. 

* The s>'nonyms arc r Bhramani, etc. see Part VI, note 44. 

** The measurement by these SiUras or lines applies to the plan of the temple ; the M.ina* 
sfitra however is the module not nolv of its horizontal but also of its vertical proportions 
(Chart I). 

A lesser module however is used for the 'accessory parts* (anga), Angas are, for example, 
the mouldings of the socle, the Adhislhana. Their reces.ses (pravew) and projections Inirgamal 
are measured by (or rod ; '\’aikhanasdgama’, \T. ; h'C also Part I. p. 10). This in¬ 

junction, recorded about the 8th century, is repeated in the Tsinasivagurudcvapnddhali’, IV. 
ch. XXXI. .^6 (quoting Parasara) of the oth*iith cenUtn* and in the ‘Silparatna’, XXI. 4^, 
^ the late t6lh century. There it is said “all Angas of the Vimanas are measureil by Dav<,la. 
The width (vipula) of the wall pillar (ku^lya-staipbha) at the top is called Danda". Later texts, 
It IS shown below, apply the Danda measurement to pillars without any qualification or to the 
wall pillar (kudya staipbha) or pilaster only. 

The Dapda as module for measuring proj^rtionatcly pillars, pilasters, mouldings, etc. was 
used generally though not exclusively in South Indian Sastras. The ‘Va*khanasagaina' H'caks 
of three possible ways of the proportionate measurement of pillars: 



% 
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rir.'t as square, as a rule; its rhythmical theme is given by the number of squares 
into which it is divided. In tlie ‘S.uiiarjnganasutradhara' the division is according 
to one or tlie other of the even numbers in the series of 1(J to as a rule. The 
li.eurcs (-n |'i). 'Jol. 47. -X! ^how a K.fctra divided on eaeii .side into 1-2, 26 and 28 


parts respectively. 

Tile name for ground plan is Taiacchanda, or rhythm of the floor; it is also 
designated as Sainsthana, tliough this term includes the vertical section of the 
gruund-floor as well (S.S. ch. XLIXj. its proportion (manal and the assignment of 
the parts (talanya-sai to their i)Ositions. 

The plan of the Temple of Ambarnatlia (p. 23(iA)'' in the Konkan, Bombav 
Presidenev, built in .-V.D. shows, to the left, the Prasada with its (nearly) 

square Garbhagrha and thick w.rll. It has no inner ambulatory and only one set 
of walls. The theme of its projections consists in one central S'ala on each side as 
broad as the interior of the G.irbhagrha. and having a further offset narrower by 
one third approximately. The lateral bay.s (pratyahga) of the main buttress have 
offsets on each of their two sides. stepped and facetted wall of this Nirandhara 
Prasada or 'temple without ambulatory’ results from this simple plan with the 
Garbhagrha a square of 3, the Prasada covering an area of 5 such units square and 
tlie furthermost projection of the wall extending to a distance of 3 such units from 
the Garbhagrha so that the square of three occupies the centre of a ‘cruciform’ plan 
measuring nine such units across its arms. 


Ill bv Ibnda : in this connection it is stated that, at the lop of the Pada (pillar, i.e. its 
jhafti the parts called Potika, \lrakanilia and Plialaka should measure i or Danyas in height. 

1:1 It is viid of the pillar (above the .Adliisjli.ina} that its Vedika (lowenuost part or base) 
'hould have a height i o, 1/7, i/S or i;o of the height of the pillar (pada) from top to 
hottoin. The width ''f the Pada should be i';. i^S, i/o or i/io of its height. 

In this inethod of measuring, the heicht itself of the pillar is the unit of ineasuremciit. 
Tile height of th^ pillar (pada^jaiigha. see Chart II however is given with reference to 
the Minasutra. 

(;l It is also said that the width of the pillar (pada-viskaipbhal—at tlie toi)—has as many 
.■\heulas as the Vimana or Manasutra has Hastas (i.e. the width of the pillar would thus be 1/24 
of the Manasutra or width of the temple (vimana). Later South Indian Sastras connect or 
combine the possibilities (i) and (2) of the 'Vaikhanasagama'. Their di^erences are referable 
possibb' to wooclen pillars on the one hand and pilasters of the timber or masonry wall on ihc 

ether. , .. , 

Tile ‘Mayanmta'. XV. 2S. and the ‘Kasyapasilpa’, VI. 15. speak of the pillar (pada) without 
'lualification and not of the wall pillar (kiulya^stanibhal only, whereas the ‘Kasyapasilpa , ^ 

4*s/, says tlut thi; width of the pillar (danipada) at its base should be 1/7. ^ 

I i> of its hciu'ht. Similarly also the ‘Tantra^atnuccaya*, I. II. 10 w’here i/S, 1/90^ 

• f the iK'ifiht of the woodan pillar #darxistambha) are jiivcn as the width at the wse. ^ 
width of these i-ilbrs at the top is 7/S, S/o or o/io of the width of the rcsp<Kti\^^base. 
width of the Kudya-Stambha licre is tiven as 1/2, 2 '; or 5/4 of that of the Ihrus an' • 
^*a^ious inetli'c^s were in use not only with recard to the pillar and its proportionate ’ 

but also when nicasurin.c the mould in C' of the socle, (see Part V, note 50), and the . 

Were expressed in terms of their respective height. Whereas the diameter of the 
the base was often taken as a module of the Greek temple, in the Indian temple, ^ c 

of the ‘pillar’ at the top is the module of the mouldings, etc. or ‘accessor>‘ parts (auga) oni.^. 

" Thi'* plan of the temple at Ambaniulh has been published in *^Ti! 3 ^^Her 

Vo]. Ill ; another in ‘Mediaeval Temidcs of the Dakhan’, ASI. vol. XL\ HI, PI* 1 - * 
fdan shows in detail the wall facets of the 'pratyangas*. 
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Tlie theme o{ tlie Priisada is transferred tothe larjje M.indapa, the hall in front 
of the temple. Such Mandapas were added and lorm part of the Hindu teiuple.s in 
the later period only; in tiie earlier temples, the Mandapa is hut a broad porch in 
front of the Prasada (Chart I). 


N 



S 

Central Part of the First Layer of the Agni 
of {\w Soma S;KTilicc 


N 



S 

Ceutral Part of the Fifth Layer of the Agni of the Sonu 

Sacrifice 


The stepped plan of this temple follows closely the lay-out of the strata of the 
Agni of the Soma sacrifice (shown above).” A living niemorv builds the buttresses 


** SEE. vol. XLIII. pp, 17 ; 98. 
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oi the Hindu leiiii-lc in a pattern >iniilar to that by which the bricks were laid in 
the \'edic Altar. These offsets of the walls of the temple have but the appearance 
of buttres-es without liowever fulffllin” their structural purpose. While they 
sircuetheii llie walls, they do not counteract any thrust; fundamentally they are 
t!.e monumental consequence and form of a theme laid out from the centre ‘brick’ 
by ‘Iwick’ (vinyasa). When the \Mstu]mrusamandala is drawn on the square floor 
of the ITasJ.da to be built the number of its squares is also that of the divisions of 
the .i;round plan of tlie temple. This however is in practice not the case in the later 
temiffes ; the side of tlie principial \ astupurusamandala of a Prasada is divided into 
8 or 9 equal parts, respectively, etc., whereas the division of the square Ksetra in 
the later mediaeval temples requires at least 10 parts {see infra). The Vastumandala 
however remains the yuiding principle or the prototype of all architectural division 
unaffected by the variety of temple types that rest on it. If. on the other hand, 
the W'lstumandala is co-extensive with the entire site plan of a temple establishment! 
the p.sition of tiie shrines of the different divinities are assigned according to the 
plots (x-cupied by the \ astudevatas.” * 


With the prototype of the \ astumandala as the tonic, the ground plan is laid 
out rhythmically 1) from the centre, 2l along its perimeter and 3) once more from 
there in rhythms in which is summed up the inner impact of movement; it acquires 
visibility on the outside of the buildin.g which is clasped bv its indentations and 
arises in the grad.itions of its planes." 


A plan indicalinc the position of the images (and shrinesi of the Parivaradevatas 
within a Vii^u temple of ; enclosures is drawn by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, ‘Elements of Hindu 
Icomi^fraphy’, Pt. ii, vol. E Api»ciidix A. The imaces are assigned to the 4 quarters and the 
intetmediate directions and also to points in the middle or at other regular intervals between 
the <quarters and siib-quartcrs. From there, diagonally towards the centre the images arc placd. 

While the image occupies the Brahnia-parl (Brahmabhaga) in a Garbhagrha whose side 
is divided into seven (‘Agoipiirana*, LX. if.), the Lihga should not be placed exactly in the 
centre of the Garbhagrha but slightly north*east of it at the distance of half a barley com or a 
barley corn (yava) in order to avoid the piercing (vedha) of the centre (‘Agnipuraiia*, XCVII. 
4-5). By this slight deviation the nilcs of the Vastupiini^man^ala are obeyed and mechanical 
\vtiniietry is being avoided. 

“See Plate XLIIl. These offer their vertical surfaces into which arc sunk niches con¬ 
taining images of the gods, or else the images protrude from the walls as if they had stepped 
forth from tlicir vertical surfaces. They are set in niches (PI. XLIII) or framed by any device 
liii Orissa, etc., also Pis. LXXl, III). In them the impact from the centre seems to be gt^n 
icoiiographic shape. In this way also the images on the walls of the temple have their place 
rhythmically deUi*mined with ultimate reference to the Vaslumantjala. 
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As lilt positions of lllo illias;o.s an- lisod il. relation to tile \ astiinuiujal: 
undedvini; tile Pr5sa<la, so are, tlleoretically at least, tile ,x,sitioi.s clelernni.ed of 
Sie various temples within any kind of sellleineiit and also outside of it and iii 

relation to it. . i , i i n 

Huiilcts villages, market towns, citadels, cities, capitals and suburbs, all 

these walled habitations;' as the Priisada itself, are laid out on the Vastupurusa- 
inaiidala, and the temples of the village or city have their place assi-ned on it. in 
nracticc equal in 6aiva and \'aisnava texts, the mam psition of a Siva temple is in 
the North-East, in Isuiw, and tliat of .i \'i.snu temple in the We.st, m Vanina; the 
Centre is tlie place for the temple of Hraliini, or of \'i.snu or of any other form of 
God as the main divinity of the temple. Buddha and Jina temples, which belong 
to the heretics, are assigned generally to the South-West. On all other points 
there is as much agreement as diversity in the different Sastras. .so that the 
■‘Kaniikagama’. cli. XXVI, (> lays down that in this, the ‘Kamikagama’, tlie 
situaticn of a temple of Ganesa is in tlie West, or South-West or between tlie 
North-West and the North or elsewhere.'* In the chart on p. several texts are 
put togetlier wliich are more or less explicit on the positions of tlie temples. Where 
the temple of a divinity is set up depends upon the branch and phase of tlie tradition 
followed at the time and place of building. The worship of the Mothers, for 
example, who.se temples and images the ‘Kamikagama’ gives as .stationed in the 
North-East or the North (XXVI. H), and other texts in the South, is said in tliis 
text (ib. 18) to have been performed but recently by the Bralimanas. Apart from 
the positions of tlie Siva principle in the North-East, Surya in the East, the Visnu 
principle in the West and the Bralimfi principle in the Centre, the temples of the 
many forms of God are frequently assigned more than one place eveu in each single 
text. The temple of Brahma moreover according to South Indian tradition, it is 
explicitly enjoined in the 'Kamikagama', should not be in the centre; its place is 
in the SSW. and S. (ch. XEIX) or in the NE. (ch. XXVI. *2). 

The latitude in assigning positions to the temples contrasts with the definite 
rules for their orientation; the margin of their application, however, is equally 


“The foUowinK are enumerated as walled liabitations ^krakfirantarathavasa) in the ‘I.I’.’ 
III. ch. XXV, 13-15^ Grama, Khetaka, villaRc, hamlet ; Kharva{a, market town ; DurRa. 
citadel; Nagara, town, city ; Rajadhaui, capital ; Pattana, town ; etc. etc. and Saklianaearu, 
suburb. In most of the other texts, all these walled settlements are implied in the designation 
“village, etc.’’ (gramadi). 

XXVI 7, where the position of a temple of Durga is given in the South or Soutli- 
W est or Nortli-\\'est or East or between the South and South-West. 

In chapter XLIX however of the same text, the ‘Kaiuik.igama’, Subrahmanya is assigned 
to the SE, whereas the plots of Sugriva or \'aniiia arc his in ch. XXVI. 

&nie of the positions prescribed in ch. XUX are given in the chart. Thus chapter more¬ 
over lays do\yn in nhich directions Nagara, Dravi^la, \’esara and Sarvadcsika temples are to Ik 
D uilt, not only in the eight directions, but for example in the SSW,, etc. 



THE POSITION OF THE TI^MPLES IN VILLAGES. TOWNS. Etc. 
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PKOPuRTIoN’ATI-. MKASl'KhMHST "K THl: TK-MPLl-; 

hroul Given 3.1V losition it is I'f pti'i't't.v i.i.|»rl:mee iftieix- tile lvm|.le fnces, 
orientnlion of the ten.pies three |.ri..e.|.les eo...l>,..e (I I tl.e ,.r,e..t,.t.o.. pro|.e.. 
^t”...„le shottld fa« the Ki.t, the ris.n, s.„.; temples shonM see U e 



\vhicli implies destruction; and witli Abhicarika • 

The cosmic orientation, with reieieiice to the vSun ; the nieta])hysical orientation, 
with reference to the Centre of the Wistnimnisainamlala and of every setlleinent 
of men ; and the orientation with rej^ard to man. the livins* beino ijiva). his welfare 
and peace are the con.siderations which determine wiiere a temple faces. 

The lirst consideration is primeval and remains the basis of orientation. Mo.'l 
of the preserved temples face tlie Hast, other.s the W.'est. It is therefore said that 
it is best if a temple lias its door to the East and that it is j>0(k 1 if its door is to the 
West. While liowever it is admissible that a temple faces South it is not desirable 
that it slioiild face North." This is observed also when the second consideration 
prevails, for it is said that the temples in the East, should face West, and those 
in the West should face East, and the others cloc-kwise (pradaksina) so th.it those 
in the North face South but those in the South should not face North (‘Samar.ah^ana- 
sfitradhara’, X. Not only the temples in the town should face its centre but 

also those outside the town. If for .<ome reason, such as the terrain, etc., the temple 
and with it the inia^e in the Garblia^jHia have to face away from the town this is 
remedied by painting on the wall of tlie temple a likeness, identical in all icono- 
graphic matters to the image in the Garbhagrlia. The painted proxy on one of the 
walls of the temple then faces the town, for in paintings, the gods may face in any 
direction (ib. X. I'25; r2S). 

The temples and images that are turned away from the village or town are 
those which are not auspicious, says the same text {ib. 124). Temples of Narasiinli.i 
should face away from the village (‘Manas.ira’. IX. 270) whereas all other images 
and temples of \’isnu should face the village or town (ib. 208). While images bf 
Rudra are not to be placed within the settlements of men (‘Kumikagama’. 1. c. 00), 
the image of Siva in tlie North-East should also be outside and face awav from the 
town (Tsanasiyagurudevapaddliati’. 1^. III. ch. XX\’. 08). The latter applies also 
to temples of 8iva in the intermediate directions. Onlv those situated in the East 
or West should face the village, town, etc. (‘Mana.sara', IX. 271-7.5). The latter 
two situations are not particularly those of 8iva temples; should these be built 
there, they conform with the rule valid for the other temples; like the gods of the 
Vastupurusa-mandala they all face the Brahniasthana. the Centre. In its 
principle however, which is Tanias, destruction, the Siva temple has its proper 
I^sition in forests and on mountains (‘Samaraiiganasutradhara’, X. 122). Even 
^ougli a Siva temple may be placed not only in tlie outer, but also in the inner 
rder of the Vastumandala, it should face awav from the settlement of men. 


-nal^ —The cremation ground is to the north of tlie vill.icc. etc. 
the tem contagion of the dead body, its i.ninirity, imi^t not enter 
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Tlie triple orientation, towards tlie Sun. towards the Centre and towards 



as a rule, face away from it—may be in any direction. In truth, wherever the 
temple faces, to a Tantrik the East lies between him and the image." 


t 

II ‘‘pujyapujakayormadhye [jracini lu parikalpayct**. 

Dr. Coomaraswaiuy, in *A Xcw Approach to the Vedas\ explains the orientation 
of temples, in accordance with 'Chaudoprya Upanijad*, III. 6. n, and with the sunrise 
Hast, South, West and North respectively which depends on one’s own spiritual condition» 
for the Sadhyas the sun rises in the Zenith and sets in the Nadir, and finally for those who 
know the essential tnilh of Brahman, the Gnostics, the Supreme Sun, risen in the Zenith, stands 
there in the middle, neither setting nor rising. . . . The direction of the rising sun. (whether 
V.. S. W. N., spiritually) is always spoken of as East empirically. 
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THE NORMS OF PROPORTIONATE MEASUREMENT 
(A) From thi'. Sixth Ci-;ntuky A.D. to c. UOO A.D. 

The relatively few preserved shrines, from the fifth century A.D and prior 
to tlJeichth centurv A.D.. are sufficiently varied in plan and elevation to su;^;ie> 
L nS ' the lanie number of temples which must have decayed and van.si.ed 
urthrtvpes were Represented. Their differences were due partly to the .ntej^raUon 
r.( sinctiiaries of heteroj’eneous orii^ins into the Hindu temple. M.inifold solutions 
were arrived at while embodvini,' the dolmen type or also the 'hall' type (see infra, 
pp 281^5) and other-s. By the sixth century twenty sha|Ks of temples arc 
riorded (Chart II), each has a name and siiecific features. Ihey are xariations 
of certain fundamental themes or norms, by which are regulated the symmetry 
of their horizontal and vertical proportions: five or six norms of proportionate 
measurement, of which some admit of alternative versions, are given m the early 
texts dating from the sixth to the ninth century approximately (Chart 1). 

The module of proportionate measurement is either architectural or it is taken 
from the main cult object. The architectural module is the outer widtli of the wall 
of the temple, the Mulasutra or Manasutra of the square Pnisada (Norms I, V, and 
IV), and secondarily also (Norm III) the inner width of the Prasada wliich is equal 
to the Garbhagrha. All the main horizontal as well as vertical proportions are 
referred to the'Mulasutra, the basic widtli. This is differently expressed; the 
area of the Prasada is to be divided into 1(1 (Norm I) or (14 (Norm \ ) squares; its 
width is 4 or 8 units respectively and refers in either case to the \ astumandala 
called Manduka. All the proportions here form octaves; the width of the (jar- 
bhagrba being 2, that of the Prasada is 4, this is also its height; it is a perfect cube 
and from it rises the Sikhara to twice this height; the wall measuring 4, the 8ikhara 
has 8 units in height. The geometrical progression : width of Garbhagrha; width 
of Prasada or height of wall; and height of Sikhara—links the temple in its 
horizontal and vertical extent and interrelates their main parts. Analogous is the 
proportion between the thickness of the wall, its internal and external widtli. The 
ratio 2: 1 or the Octave is the leading theme of the first norm as given in the 
‘Visvakarmaprakasa’; with it is interwoven the Fifth, as the total height of this 
kind of temple is three times the width of the Prasada, the height of the Sikhara 
being two thirds of it.” 


'*Samanya or Sarvasadharaua are the terms in the ‘Visvakarmapraka&i', ‘Matsya’ and 
Ai^oi-puraijias' (Ch. XLII) with reference to norm I of the Prasada. The ‘Brhat Satphita’, the 
earliest datable text, lays down only one norm or set of rules for the Prasada (N'onn V, in 
Chart I). The 'Agnipurana', ch. CFV, includes under ‘samanya lakifapa’ three norms of 
proportions (see Chart I) ; the prescription of one or several norms precedes in each case the 
enumeration and description of the ‘specific features’, (Iak$apa), that is of the so or 45, 
varieties of temples. The ‘Vi$vakarmapraka»' is the source of M.P., and the ‘Hayaar$apafi- 
caratra’ of A.P. 

The 'Garuda Purapa’, the ‘Hayaarjapaficaratra', and the ‘Agnipurapa’, ch. XLII, 
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The ‘Brhat Minhita gives only one Norm of proportionate measurement (Vi 
and this not m detail,** whereas the ‘X'isvakarmaprakasa’ and ‘MatsvaDurana- 
convey wider information. Tiie total height of the temple in the ‘Brhat Samhi'l’ 
is double the width of the Prisada."’ The thickness of the wall, its inner and'outer 
width are related in tlie geometric progression 1: and 2: 4. and analogouslv 
pn'portioned are the inner and outer widths of the wall—the latter however is not 
equal to its own height nor is the S^ikhara twice as high—and the total height of 
the temple. Tile height of the wall, the Kati, is l;.3rd of the total height- steDs 
lead to it. The base, the Jagati ('\ isnudharmottara’, HI. LXXXVI. 4), is al» 
1/3rd of the height of the building; also the superstructure. A high base is not 
provided by the norms of the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’, etc.; the superstructure 
dominates, is double or at least equal to the rest of the building. Two sets of 
proportionate measurement are combined by \’arahamihira. The proportions of 
the entrance however once more form a geometric progression. The width of 


follow Xomi I of the •Maisyapurana'. The two latter texts use the term Jangha (pillar) for 
the heisht of the wall, and Maujan' (shoot) for Sikhara. In open, pillared buildings, such as 
are reiTC-^cuted in Barhut the pillars (Jangha) of the groundfloor support the second floor, etc.; 
and no walls are there. Jangha originally denotes the pillar and has its meaiiing—in some 
cases also its shape (PI. XLIIl) transferred to the wall. 

Jangha, in the ‘Garuda Purana’ denotes the %ertically divided iwrt of the wall corresponding 
to the 'uprights' or shafts of pillars. It is the lower part of the wall (bhitti), its upper portion 
or entablature with its horizontal mouldings is the Urdhvak^etra ; this term however may as well 
connote the lower part of the wall, i.o., the Vedibandha, or the socle. The text not being 
exi'licit, the above rendering of Crdhvak«etra is only tentative.—Cf. the Jangha in Orissan 
architecture. The G.P. and A,P., ch. CIV, treat of the ‘'45 Temples” (p. 277). 

” The 'Br. Sarh.’, LV. ii, says: ‘‘The height of the Prasada should be twice its width ; the 
Kali of the Prasada should be one-third of its (the Prasada’s) height. 'That is called Kap (=hip, 
above the Jagati) where the temple starts from above the steps” (ib., comm.). In the com¬ 
mentary on si. 16 howuver, Kasyapa says that the Kap is ^5rd of the width of the Prasada. 
-A plain stone wall (Kap) or one of timber, having pilasters, etc. (Jaiigha) and following in its 
division their structure, were described originally by different names. This led to discussions 
of the resi>ective projortions. The Br. S. LV. 29-30, recounts a seeming discrepancy of 
measurements as given by Visvakarnian and Maya. 'The height of a storey (bhumi) is said 
to be S4 ahgulas by the one preceptor and 108 by the other. The difference however is 
accounted for: The height of the Kapotapali (the ‘iirdhvakjetra’l is not included in 
A'isvakarml’s statement.—.A reconstruction of the temples on the basis of their proportions 
as given in A’astu-»stra, will be possible only when further sources are explored. Tlie 
■A’i^nudharmottara’ describes temples which have found no place amongst the temples of the 
texts collected in charts I, II, etc. ‘Jagati is employed in the ‘HayaSriapancaratra’ and the 
'.Acnipurana'. Jagati means 'earth' and covers the raised ground, platform or terrace from 
which the temple rises. In the later usage it b the name of a horizontal moulding only (Part 
V. note 50). 

The width (vistara) of the Jagati varies from one-third to four times the width of the 
Prasada. The ttvo last named texts explicitly speak about the width of the Jagati and give it 
as equal to or double the height of the Sikhara of the temple. The method of expressmg the 
proportionate measurements of the horizontal parts of the temple with reference to the 
ones and the vertical with reference to the horizontal shows that the building was regarded 
as a three dimensional unit intercoiiuected in all its parts. 

Such wide terraces or plinths are in existence in the temples at Bhitargaon and Deogarh. 

” Cf. N. K. Bose, ‘Canons of Orissan Architecture’, op. cit., p. 93 - 
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width of tlK- tiiicsliold. till.- widtli :ind 

, c .1 ,1,-^r iir’iiii lorni UK- proj^rcs>ioii 4 . ihis is in 

ila!lV/tl^BHiAt"Sa..diitr with r.f.-a-iK. to iIk- t.-iuplc whos. h.i^^lil is twice 


il:: 4. ti., is .iv., 


dctai 
its width. 


K onlv on the outside but also in the interior is tlie diviMou by hrec Mted 
.n the leVdiiw proix.rtious, It is inlnKluced at the xery centre <.f the Gar- 
}'l bv the hei-’ht of the ima-e. It is two-thirds of tlie heic^lit of the do.r, 

vc?u t of tile I-ompli height but of seven^iKhths of it. To^etlier with its pedestal 
vl i • 1 Ins half tlie height of the nnatje it extends to seven-eighths of the d.K>r W ere 
.nii-.lin heieht to the door, this absolute integrity would not a].]K-ar so to the eye. 
tS iiin-e would then not look as if framed by the entrance, and housed in the 
d riiie but it would touch the heijtht of tlie liiitle and sec-m to cut across it. 

Tlic Prasldas built aL'corcliiiy to Xurui I or \ . in their horizontal and \CTtical 
proportions and the interrelation of these, arc es.seiitially b.ised on the division of 
the area of the Prasada in <14 or K< squares (pada) respectively. This principle 
laid down in the Manduka plan, of which the mandala of !<> squares is a reduction, 
rWulates the coherence of the building in the three dimensions. 

In Norm IV, of the ‘Matsyapurana’ the width of the Prasada is to be divined 
into tliree parts; the outer width bein” B. the inner width of the wall which is tliat 
of the Garblia^-rha is siveii as ‘2; with the introduction of tlie ratio 8 : 2 corres|X)nd* 
ing to the Fifth, in the ground plan, the main vertical proportion, i.c., of the 
superstructure, the Sikhara, to the |KTiK-ndicular wall remains that of the Octave, 
4: 2, while the ratio of the width of the Prasada and its height, is 3: (i. Tiiis 
shows the two tliemes, the horizontal and the vertical, linked and combined. While 
the single parts of the temple are measured by tlie module of whicli they are a 
multiple or an aliquot part, they are also referred the one to the other and their 
proportions are expres.sed by each other. In Norm II, the Sikhaia is divided into 
4 parts of which the two lower are designated as Manjari; half its heiglit is that of 
the Sukanasa. Above the Manjari is the \'cdi. its height is 1 part and so is that 
of Kantha and .Amalasaraka. Manjari, liowever, in the H.P.. is a synonym of 
Sikhara; the ^iikanasa has half its height. This great height distinguishes the 
Sukanasa of some of the earlier extant temples. , 

In the Prasada, Norm III, the width of the Garbhagrha being divided into 
three equal parts, the respective measurements of the ground plan form an cxld 
series (visama); 1, 8, 5. While the ratio of the widths of the outer to the inner 
square of the temple is 5 :3, that of the width of the Prasada to its height is 1:8, 
the height of its ^ikliara in relation to the wall is 2 : 1, and its total height to the 
Sikhara 3:2; this corresponds to the ratios of tlie Octave and the Fifth. 

In Norm II, finally, the module is not architectural; it is the height of the 
sacred object housed in the Prasada: the Liiiga, or the image. While the main 
architectural module is invariably taken from an horizontal extension tliis is 
vertical. The architectural module belongs to the lay-out of the Citi, the massive 
pile, which is the support of Lihga or image. The vertical direction of the latter, 
however, which is that of ascent, is imparted as module to the building according 
to Norm II. Its main measures in the plan, the width of Prasada and Garbhagrha, 
are also those of Norm IV of the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’ and the ‘Matsyapurana’ 
the proportions of its vertical section agree with those of Norms I and III. 

The ‘Garuda Purana’ gives different proportions which also have the height 


into 
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of the Lihga as module (Xorni IIA). They are 4 :‘2, 4 :8, 4 :4; the proportioii<! 
in the plan form the geometric progression 1:2:4 whereas the ground plan of 
Norm II does not yield any of the 14 classes of series (sredhi) nor the geometricallv 
progressive series (guna saiikalita) of Indian mathematics.“ ^ 

The main architectural parts of the temple, in the horizontal and the vertical 
fonn progressive series, arithmetical or geometrical in the ground plan, and 
geometric—or harmonic—in the measures of the plan and the vertical section of 
the temple.•’ The harmonic proportion is established between the width of Gar- 
bhagrha and Prasada; the width or height of the wall and the height of the Sikhara 
(Norm I); oi, between the widths of Garbhagrha and Prasada, and the width of 
the Prasada to its total height (Norm IIA and V). In Norm III, the width of the 
Prasada = the height of its wall, the height of the Sikhara and the total height of 
the Prasada fomi the progressive series 5: 10: 15. With these series are 
combined as proportionate measurements, the ratios, 2:1, and 3:2 corresponding 
to the Octave and to the Fifth in music.*" 

• % ' gives the purest type in which the parts are related with 

each other and with the whole in a geometrically progressive series. The temple, 
moreover, is based on the Manduka-mandala. The pure Octave prevails in the 
proportions of the plan and also of the phn and the height of the Prasada. The 
Fifth, the ratio 3 :2 is introduced in the height of the image and its pedestal and 
a division by three is effected of the height of the temple. The ‘Brhat Samhita’ 
however is silent about the proportions of the Sikhara; the ‘Bhavisya Purina’, at a 
later date, repeats the statement and omission of the ‘Brhat Samhita’ in which two 
sets of norms appear to have been fused. They belong to different types of struc¬ 
tures. The elevation of the one consists of three main parts of equal height: the 
socle, the perpendicular walls and the superstructure or roof (‘Visnudharmottara’; 
see Appendix) whereas the other has two main parts, the walls and the super¬ 
structure, the latter equal in height to the wall or twice as high. The norms of 
the other set are given in the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’, etc. (Chart I); they include 
the sections of the Sikhara. The Sukanasa plays an important part. 

Sukanasa means the ‘nose’ or beak of a parrot, its outlines are curved; Suka- 
anghri means ‘parrot pillar’; the height aud also the projection from the body of 
the curvilinear Sikhara, to which this ‘nose’ or ‘pillar’ belongs, are given. Another 
name for pillar is ‘Jahgha’ the latter being commonly used to denote the wall; ‘nose 
or pillar here denote the same, an antefix or wall-like projecting part of a particular 
shape, on the Sikhara of which it occupies, according to the early texts, i or | of the 


Cunigovinda Chakravarti in an article on ‘The Growth and Development of Progressive 
Series in India’, ‘Journal of the Department of Letters’, Calcutta University, vol. stat^ 

that "the Hindus were acquainted with the arithmetic and geometric scries only. The harmonic 
series is purely a Greek contribution’’. It is however ‘‘historically recorded that sacrificial altare 
were constructed in ancient India in accordance with the proportions of the root rectangles U' 
Hambidgc, ‘The Parthenon’; Introduction by L. D. Caskey, p. XVI). . 

“ The measures of the ground plan, according to Norm II, which are i, 4 i b respective j, 
are the only exception. . , 

“ These ratios in music, are between lengths of identical strings and at the same ’ 
Numerically these musical intervals correspond with the ratios of the proportionate measure 
of the temple. 
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YVll • ‘'^ilDaratiia’ XXX\'. 1--27. etc.) where they denote exactly the same shape 
in the earlv texts; the structural function of the Suk.iiiasa is linked witli the 
meaning of its curved, symbolical shape. As syniMic form it api)ears. repeak-d 
on the four sides of the ;l>ikliara, on its binly, but in South India Nasas and 
flank the Sikhara or cujx)la of the hij^h Icinplc of the suiKT^tnicturc; us Bluunis 
are beset with them (Fig. li. ]). IH?) and small 'Ndsis’ are carved even at the b.ise 

of the temple.” ^ 

Sukanasa or isukaiigtiri is a projection from the main body of the tsikhara; 
it has i or i its height, and one third or one fifth part (Norm \’A) of it.s own height 
is the proportionate measure of the projection (nirgama) of this compact, shield-like 
antefix to the bodv of the Sikhara. Its width is equal to that of the Garbhagrlui 
{‘Garuda Purana’,' I. XLVII. 3). Its outlines are curvilinear, its shape is that of 
the ‘sun-window’ proper or Gavaksa (literally “ray-eye”); its archivolt is filled 
with many figures and augmented by further images; it gener.illy wells forth from 
the mouth of a Kirttinmkha (Pis. XLIII.n.).’' The original jiosition of the 
gukanasii is on the front of the Sikliara. Amongst the preserved temples, some in 
western India, the Papanatha temple in Pattadakal shows the Sukanasa about 
half as high as the Sikhara; in temples built subsequently, for instanc-c in 
Gwalior (Pis. XLV-XLVIII) or Orissa, its replica, diminished in size 
(Sukanasika) is combined with the central offset (‘lata’; or also ‘paga’) in 
the three remaining cardinal points on the Sikhaias. Incorporated in its bulk it 
retains the symbolic value of the original position. Its ‘place value’ accompanies 
it, as it does also other architectural forms whose original structural function is 
remembered, in its symbolic suggestiveness even where it is no longer put to any 
practical use. This refers also to the doors which have become massive doors 
(ghana-dvara) or niches, in the four main directions at first, and then at regular 
intervals on the walls and to all kinds of the equally solid 'Sun window’, the 
Gavaksa or Nasika. This, from being the ‘eye’ or curve (aksa) tlirough which 
pass the sun’s rays into the temple—as is seen in the rock-cut Buddliist temples 
where this early Indian architectural form is preserved, in its petrified state— 
was converted into a paradoxical shape, a solid window, symbol of the radiance of 
the Light from within the temple. Repeated in its reverse function as unit of fonn, 
the Gavaksa became a lace-like pattern of indefinite extensiveness made to fit any 
shape to which it was applied (Pis. XLIII, LXXI, etc.). Such proliferations carrj' 
in each of their units the original meaning or function including that of their place. 


XXII. 1-25, treats of varieties of the Malianasi and Xjudraniisa. 

'BrbacchilpaMstra' presupposes tlie ‘Samarlnganasutradhara’. It is a later compilation 
and has a Gujerati Commentary. In Part III. 95, the Sukanasa is assigned, 9, 10, 11, 12 or 11 
parts out of the at parts of the Sikhara, from the flat roof or ceiling (chadya) to the shouhlor 
cour« (skandha) ; it is about half the height of the Sikhara. 

Re. Kjudranasa, or small Nasa, see also ‘Manasara’, XI\'. 236, etc. ; Sukanasa does not 
aesi^ate the curvilinear Sikhara, as assumed by R. P. Chauda, ‘Rupaiii’, 1 . c. 

"See Part VUI; Gavakja. Kirltimukha. etc. 
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The original place of the t^iikanasa is above the architrave or entablature of 
the temple, in front, where the entrance is. There the weight, above the architrave 
of the superstructure, the Sikhara, is lessened, especially in brick structures bv 
a large corbelled opening. Stone ijermits of deeper corbelled projections than 
brick; the vertical opening in the front face need not be as high as in a brick 
tem])le.-' Tiie closing stone fixed like a protruding shield in front of this opening 
is the Sukan.isa; it has the shape of a blind window' or massive Gavaksa 
thicknesses^ given in proportion to its height. The ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’ 
III. ch. XXIX, 3, a later text dealing with the South Indian type of the temple’ 
gives to the Mahauasi corresponding to the Sukanasii in front of the building, in its 
original position, a projection which has half the width of the Garbha.” 


\’edi is the attenuated portion of the Sikhara; it is half as high as the lower part 
of the Sikhara having the Sukanasa and just above it. The lower half of the 
Sikiiara, in the V. P., \'I. 6(1, etc., is called Mailjari. The two, the part of the 
Sikhara thus designated and the \’edi form its body or trunk and lead from the 
vertical wall of the Prasada in an ascending curve toward the highest point of the 
finial. They do not reach it though, for the Sikhara being truncated, the Vedi is 
topped by a flat horizontal surface (skandha). Manjari is also used as a s)Tion 5 ’m 
of Sikhara. 


is the narrow,_tubular portion above the Vedi or ‘altar’ 
(PI. I) and it holds up the Amalaka ( = Amalasaraka), the cogged ring-stone which 
is also known as Anda. Kantha and Amalasaraka are the crowning portions of 
the Sikhara, above its tmncated body W’hose cur\’es lead towards the highest point 
of the finial, above the Amalaka. 

Corresponding to the sections and parts of the Sikhara, the perpendicular walls 
of the more elaborate temples too are described in their horizontal structure; its 
main portion is the zone of the pillars and is thus also appropriately called 
Jangha. The zone above this corresponds to the entablature, having an architrave, 
comice (Kapta)” and other corresponding mouldings, etc. It may be called the 
“upper region’’ (urdhvaksetra). This name however may also be applied to the 
zone below the pillars where it would denote the lowermost part of the wall, above 
tlie ground,—the socle projecting by an aliquot part of its height. 

The ‘Matsyapurana’ gives variations of the pure norm of the 'Brhatsamhita'. 
Norms V and I are the primary alternatives when the height of the temple is twice 
or thrice the width of the Prasada. 


” In certain stone temples, within their Sikharas, a second and sometimes even a third 
chamber, etc., are placed above the Garbhagrha. (Sec part VI). 

In the Virup.iksa temple in Paftadakal, Cousens, op. cit. Pk. XXXVII, XL, XLVj the 
.' 5 ukatiasa almost answers this description. The height of the Siikanasa of this Dravid® 
temple exceeds howc\’cr half the height of the superstrticfurc. 

The shape of the Kapota or roll cornice is derived from the edge of the thatch and the 
rrimilive dripstone cut above cave dwellings to prevent the rain from running in (Coomara- 
swainy, 'Indian-Architectural Terms’, l.c. p. 260). Its name means ‘dove’; but, far from b^ng 
a dove-cot, its function is not only to prevent the rain but also the doves from coming in. lb® 
‘Samaraiiganasutradbara’, XLVI, 17 f. speaks of the defilement and of the various misfortunes 
should a dove enter a Prasada; propitiatory rites have to be performed for the pigeon is the J®®®® 
of Kala (Kalamiirti), of Time and Death ; it is the repository of the root-evil. The bird 0 
Aphrodite, in India is the bird of Yama. 
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, • - rh CIV appears to ho later Ui:ni cli. XLll Altliou-ili it also 

The• V i„ i!,, 'GariKla I’uraiia’. but it 

adheres to the cii' ‘ yrtions of the total Iioi-lit and tlio width of the I'rasada ; 
,d„,ils l„„ .,,<1 a l.,lf, or tl,rcc times tl.c vvidll, ' 

the licieW 'S ti'ice, ‘ toiicession is made to the contmscacies of bmkl- 

!" number ofixtssiMt-’ alternative proportions and further vanet.es 

mgs; an ^ i), etc., belong to an age when 

in the division of q ‘ 1 proportions in building the house 

'fffivlll parTs of hidia, and in each place according to the special local facilities, 
o meisurciiient, it lia.s been shown, is meted out by means of aii 

i Tril module or else the l.iiiga or the image i.s the module. In the latter 

S-Ibi^e<^I‘denoL tlm divisions (blieda) of the building by a modification (bl.eda) 
ff fts form (riipai; referred to the architectural module, hach of tlie norms o 
proportionate measurement comprises tliree classes of temples, l>est, middle and 

To which type of extant teinple.s do thc'^e norms refer ? Some of the names of 
their parts appear to allow a more definite view than their proportions alone wonld 
enable us to hold. Manjari. as part of or equivalent to Sikhara, appears to imply the 
cim-e of a voung shoot; it is a curvilinear sni>erstruclure Vedi, in more recent 
texts is the name of exactly the corresiionding iwrtio^i of the Sikliara in Urissa, 
where the Gandi of the Bara Deul is curvilinear, and Amalaka is the cogged ring- 
stone above the neck (kantha) of the curvilinear i5ikhara.^‘ These names taken 
together with the proportions seem to refer to type II, covering its varieties and 
development from the sixth to the ninth century approximately. 


** The chronological sequence of llic texts is indicatctl in Chart I from the 'Visvnkanna- 
prakisa’ and the ‘Bfhal Saiphita’ of the 6lh century A.D. to the later chapter of the ‘Ajini 
Pur^a* which corresponds to mediaeval structures (loth century). The ‘Hayasir^apaucaratra’ 
prccwlcs the *Agni Puraija* which has copktl it. Chapters I^XIV only of the ‘Hayasir^apaii- 
caratra* are referred to. See Appendix. 

” The height of the Linga is equal to llic width of the Fithika, the ‘iJcdcstar of the Liii.^a, 
which forms the central square of the Garbhagiha. The bordcr^siwicc is called FituUka, in the 
*Malsyapuratja*, whereas it is callet) Garbha in the ‘Hayasiri^apancaralra’ and in the 
*Agnipura^ia', In the last-mentioned texts, Pip^ika denotes the central square whose width-the 
height of the image or Linga, Garbha and Pip^la (Pip^ika) ou the one hand ; i^ijluka atid 
Pifi^ika on the other, are synonyms, the first pair signifies the germ, the expanding 'embryo*, 
and the second the pedestal. 

” 'Malsyapurana', ib.; no clearer explanation of these three terms, 'Jyestha, Madhyama, 
Kani^tha^ is given there ; later lexis {'Agnipurana*, ch. CIV), etc. however give all the details 
of this classification in terms of measure. 

* The Amalaka is also the crown of certain varieties of the rectilinear Sikhara {Part VI). 
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(B) Proportionate Measi rement About 1000 A.D. 

In the ‘Saniarahganasutradhara’. a standard compendium on Indian archi 
lecture of the early eleventh century, can be seen modifications in the proportionate 
measurement of the Prasada. The pure proportions of the earlv texts are no longer 
obsened in the vertical dimension (unmana) but they remain binding in the plL 
The bukanlsa which extended originally to half the height of the Sikhara is now 
given various commensurable height in the different temples (S.S. LV. 91-93).“ 

The different height at which the J^ukanasa may terminate however is not an 
arbitrary nor an isolated measure on the body of the temple for it regulates the 
height of the Mandapa; its finial must end below it. The Mandapa is now estab¬ 
lished as a separate hall in front of the Prasada;” preparaton,-’and subservient to 
the purpose of the Prasada. The walls of this semi-detached hall are extended 
from those of the Prasada (Figs, on pp. ;?.55 f) and are regulated in their proportions 
and theme by those of the Prasada. 

The Garbhagrha or Jathara.—“the womb’’—as it is also called (S.S. LIX. 
29) retains in principle its original proportions as given in the earlv texts. In a 
temple with one set of walls only its width is half of that of the Pr^ada or Sima 
which may be assumed to have iO equal parts. The Sukanasa, at its bottom, has 
the width of the Garbhagfha (LV. 94-100) or 5 parts; one and a half time the width 
of the Grabhagrha or (garbhasutra) is the height of that part of the Sikhara which 
is called its chest (uras); above it is the head (siras); the height of the latter is 
half of the height of the chest (uras) or it may be one quarter only of its height 
(S.S. LV. 88-101). In other words, if the Mu'lasutra is dinded into 10 parts, the 
height of the body of the Sikhara 11^ or 9^ such parts. 

The height of the Sikhara however exceeds, as a rule, its width at the bottom, 
or the Mulasutra. If the width be G, the height is 6 ^ in one type of temple, 
or 1|^ of the width in another variety (see below). In the temple called Vimana, 
the width at the bottom of the Sikhara is 8 , its height js 9^, whereas in 5 'et another 
temple, the height of the Sikhara is one and a quarter its width at the base.” Such 
variations are made in view of the pbvsiognomv of each individual variety of the 


’•' Fxcepting the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’ the earlier texts are not full treatises on architecture 
but form part of large compendia ; it may be objected that the pure proportions given there 
formed only the general rule and that many variations were implied. While this may have 
been so, chapter CIV of the ‘Agnipurana’, shows that this great compendium is aware of less 
pure propoitious in one of its later chapters while the pure proportions are known to it in an 
earlier context (chapter XLII). 

” In the early temples of the ‘Brhat Samhita’ etc. and the Gupta age the ® 

broad porch of the Prasada ; subsequently a separate building became added to the Prasada 
which did not harmonize with it from the start as can be seen in the Parasuramesvar Temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa. Within the tenth century however the Mandapa had become part of the 
temple and was regulated in its dimensions by the proportions of the Prasada; it always 
couforms with its architectural theme and withiu it appears frequently as a prelude or el» 
as a counterplaycr to that of the Pr^da. The separate ‘early’ Mapdap^ are described m 
\'.P. VI. 124-136. 

” S. S. LVI. 161:165; i;s; 176-181. This is its proportion in the ‘Bjhacchilpasastra’, HI. 82- 
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temple; tliev are in ainM(lerati<'U *>1 it.' l.aksan.i- ot si>ecilic tVatnre.'i wliicli addrii 

the itiulerlyin :4 nik-s (S.S. l.\ I- 1 M).‘' 

Tlic trunk of llic Sikliara or M.uijari vrliich i.' icfencd to licre is curvilinear. 
Its curvature varies not only with llie liei;.;lil of the Sk.indli.i, tlie .shoulder course, 
from the base of the t^ikhara hut delKiuls .ilso ou lurther factor.'. The name ot 
this curvilinear sli.ipe i' I’.idinakosa or \enuko'a .ind means a .sheath, which i' 
compared to the pel.d' of the lotus (lower (padni.i) .iround the ]H:-ric.irp. or as 
\'enukosa, describes the ciirviliiie.ir 'h.iiK.- .is a slte.ith of that reed (venu) or channel 
which itself enclo.ses the vertic.il .ixis of the !’ra.'.'ida and exceeds the trunk of the 
i^ikhara in the sh.iiK of the shaft or neck (k.iniha, j^riv.'i) on which rests the 

Ainalaka. 

In the early texts, in the 'hh century etc., the total heii.;ht of tlie temple 
includinjt the Aiual.ika was twice or else thrice its width. The general rule half 
a millennium later, as given in the ‘Sam.ir.'ihganashtr.idhar.a’ however is that the 
height of the temple to its shoulder-conr.se (skaiidiia) is twice, two and a half times, 
and "•2 small p.irts (kala)”—or two times and a quarter tlie width of the Pras.'id.i 
(S.S. L\'ll. 122; :121); 45'); -11)2, etc.). Above the shoulder-course of the curvilinear 
vSikhara arc the neck (kantha. griva) and the Anialasaraka or Andaka. which vet 
form part of the Sikliara. Above the Amalasarak.i, i.e., above the Sikliara, is 
the finial which is conii>osed of .several parts; the Candrik.'i also called Padma- 
.sirsa, has the shape of an inverted flat l)ow!. It supi>orts the jar, Kalasa or Ixutnbha 
and on it is placed the Bijapuraka, the shape of the citron, or an U.snisa ( S.S. 
L\’M..IX, passim). 

The [iroprtions of the various parts above the shoulder course are now taken 
from the width of the Skandha; the height of the .Amala.saraka for example is given 
as one part, according to the number of parts, into which the Skandha is divided. 
If for instance, in the temple Nandis'ila (S.S. L\ I. 14^-155), having a Mfilasutra 
of 12 parts, the Skandha or Skandhakosrmtara. the inner sheath of the \’enu—the 
latter being the vertical column of the Prasada—is divided into 8 parts, the height 
of the Neck has J;, the Am.daka 1, the Kuinblia 1 and the P.admasirsa pi part. 

These vertical proportions are fractions of the width of the Skandhakosantara ; 
this again is referred to the width of the field (ksetra) of the Prasada or Mulasutra; 
being, as a rule, three-fifths of its extent. The height of the portions above the 
Skandha of the temple called Nandis'da in units of the width of this Pra.sada is 
71/5 out of its 12 parts.** 


’* “Yatharliai]) tu yathfisohliam"; ■liiina'ivai’iinulcvaividdhati’; III. ch. XXVIII. .j;. 
With an increasing latitude in the selection of the correspondence of forms on the basis of the 
rhythms underlying the entire structure, beauty becomes the regulating factor. Pcaiity is an 
outcome of the resiwusc by the Sthapati to the given theme and to the fundamental rhythms. 

” Re. the construction of the curvilinear superstructure of the Prasada, i.e. the Sikliara, see 
Part VI. In the drawings on pp. 209-10, the base is assumed to have 10 and the height 11 parts. 

** The ‘Agnipurana’, LXI. 13-14, enumerates the Vedi, Kapllia and .\nialasaraka'; the Ciila 
and Sudarsana : in CIV. 22, the height of the Cula ( = CuOa, crest) is given as half the height of 
the Griva, the neck. 

base (pitha ; adhijthana, etc.) is but rarely (cf. the temple Rucaka) referred to. The 
\edibandha, the Iiorizontal mouldings at the base of the wall however arc specified (cf. note 40. 
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If the Gurbba^rlta has one wall only, the temple is Nirandhara and has 
internal circumambiilatory; if the JaUiara is ensconced bv two walls and 
ambulatory the temple is Sandhara (S.S. •21.). The general proportion of 


no 
an 
a 


temple with one set of walls only (nirandhara) of which the temple Rucaka is the 
prototype is that the basic square, the Ksetra, having a width of 4 parts the 
Garbhagrha has 2 and the thickness of the wall has one part (S.S. LVI. 4450 ) 
Tile height of the lower part of its peri^ndicular wall, the Juhgha, has 2 parts and 
re-st.s on a socle or base (pitha) half it.s height. The entablature above the Jaiigha 
consists of Mekh.ila and .\ntarapatra, tlie former a roll cornice or eaves shaped 
moulding and tlie latter a recessed course or “inner blade” ; it has ^ part in height- 
and the moulding, its name is generally Mekhala, the ‘girdle’, but also Varandi 
(verandah), is given 1 |)art; these are synonyms for and variations of the Kapota 
the roll cornice (S.S. LIX. 1'13; T\ I. 115); l.‘W). The perpendicular part of the 
temple is thus 4'j parts high and is not a perfect cube, as in the earlier temples. 
The mouldings of ilie entablature or crowning part of the walls have different names 
and shapes, similarly also the mouldings at the foot of the wall (Veika or Vedi- 
bandha),“ such as the Antarapatra and Mekhala, so that the same profiles belong 
to mouldings of the wall at the base and also to the wall portion above the Jangha. 
From this entablature or upper portion (urdhvaksetra) of the wall, from the 
Mekliala. rises the Sikliara up to a height of four and a quarter parts of the Mula- 
sutra (L\’I. 4^). 

In front of the temple Rucaka is a pillared porch, three parts wide and 2 parts 
deep, The model Rucaka is a small temple without inner ambulatory. It has no 
separate structure placed in front of its entrance; its Mandapa is a pillared porch 
only as it has been in the earlier temples. Now, however, a large Mandapa or 
hall structure is placed contiguously in front of the more important temples" 
whether they are Nirandhara or have an inner ambulatory (Figs, on pp. 255 f). 

Plans (talacchanda) of some Sandhara Prasadas are drawn here following the 
‘Saniaraiiganasutradhara’. The proportions of their elevation.? are also given. 


Tlk- proportions of the base however arc most elaborately dealt with in the South Indian 
S.astras and such chapters of the ^reneral treatises which deal with the South Indian temples (sec 
infra). 

Two approximate drawings showing the profiles of the Adliijthana and Vedika (from ASI. 
Rl|). vol. VII, PI, XII and vol, VIII, PI. VH) of the Lakjmana Temple in Khajuraho and the 
Xilakarithesvara Temple in Udayapur (PI. XLII) arc given on p. 259 f. The nam« 
of the mouldings, etc. arc added following their descriptions in tlie ‘Samaraiiganasiitradhara’ cb. 
I,XI dealing with the 5 kinds of bases (pitha) of 'Dravida Temples’; Silparatna', ch. XIX. (on 
Adhi^thana ; rt'astu vid3-a’, ch. IX, and other South Indian texts).—Partly the same, but also 
different names arc used in other localities, cf. Biireess-Cousens, ‘.Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Giijerat’ and N. K. Bose, ‘Canons of Orissan Architecture’. In the latter work (and 
al'o by M. M. Ganguly, op. cit.) attempts have been made to measure the, proportions of the 
e.stant temples. _ , 

“S.S. L\TI, 25-26 describes the mouldings of the Vedibandha as: Kumbha 4/9 < 
Masuraka 2/9 ; Antarapatra 1/9 of its height. , 

LVH. 6i-b7 ; divides the Vedibandha differently, not into 9 but into seven parts, 0 
these Kumbha has parts, Kala^ it*, Antarapatra ‘,4 and Kapotali parts. 

“ In the ‘Hall temples’, described in the ‘Samarangapasutradhara’, of which 
buildings such as the Lad Khan Temple in Aihole and several temples at Alampur (Kaichur), 
Hyderabad, have survived, there was no need of a separate Mai.idapa or hall adjoining it. 
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The temple Heniukiit;i, the alxxle of ^iiva and the_ \'idhyadliar:is. i.. here 
reeoustnietcd from tlie 'I'alaeeh.md.i (p. -d-ITl and tlie I'rdlivaeehanda •'iveii in 
ch. L\'1I- •'jO-Hh, and translated k-low. 



Prasatb Hemaliuja (S.S. LV'II. 50-8&) 


"In a square field, (each side) being divided into ‘ib parts, six of these parts 
are assigned to each corner (karna); the Sala, the hall-like projection in the middle 
of each side, extends (avaina) over ]'2 parts and projects (nirgama) 3 parts on all 
the four sides of the square. Thence there is a further projection ; it has a widtii 
of eight parts and its offset measures once more 3 parts. 4 four-sided pillars (should 
be there) in tlie four directions [these are not indicated in the drawing). The 
interval between Karna, the comer ixution, and the Siila has a width (vistara) of 
one part; there the vertical chase (jalantara) has a recess (pravesa) of one part. 

The angle or edge itself (kona) of the corner portion (karna) is assigned one 
part and next to it is a minor offset or lateral bay (pratyahga), one part wide and 
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li.ilf ,, j'.irt; it is next to a further projected part (rathika) which is two 
]xirts wide and has a projection of one (furtlier; half part [it forms the middle 
buttress (bhadra) of the corner portion] and is flanked on its other side bv a 
Pr.ityainca. equal to the first. These are the projxmtions in the four Karnas.' In 
tiiickness tile outer wall (bahya bhitti} measures three parts. 

The Garbha has an area of 1)4 parts and the wall of the Garbha is three parts 
thick. (Here) the Karna, inchidini' the water-path, extends over three parts, the 
chase (variinariia) measures one half part in width, its depth (pravesa) being one 
l)art. The Isala, the broad, central buttress, extends over 8 parts, and has a 
projection of half a part. Tlience the Bhadra which has a width of four parts, 
projects one half part further" (verses 50-59). 

The drawing of this 'rhythmic disposition’ of the floor, the Talacchanda or 
ground plan, shows tlie powerful projection of the central part of the wall, while 
the comers are elaborated as flattened polygonal buttresses; they connect as much 
as they hold apart the four faces of the temple. An analysis of the rhythmical 
cadences of the outline is not given anywhere; it would fall into the sphere of 
aesthetics and could be correctly undertaken when a large number of temples would 
be drawn in plan and their vertical sections reconstructed. 

Wails set up on this plan with bold projections and deep recesses are rich in 
mouldings. The lowermost part which extends to about one third of their height is 
the Vedibandha with its theme of horizontal mouldings of different cun-ature and 
height. Above it rises tlie ‘pillar’ (jahgha) or the recessed part of the wall. Then 
follows, as usual, the crowning portion of horizontal mouldings. 

The \'edibandha is assigned a height of 7 parts, of the module, which is the 
width of the Prasada having 25 parts. The seven parts of the Vedibandha are 
di.stributed following the Ordhvacchanda or vertical rhythm: : K ■ 

I'4 which are the respective heights of the moulding Kumbhaka, a torus; the 
moulding Kalasa which has the profile of a vase, the recessed fillet Antarapatra 
and the roll cornice moulding Kapotalf. 

The middle portion of the wall which is called Jangha, after the height of the 
shaft of the pillar, has 10 parts; in the 5 parts of the crowning mouldings above it, 
the Bliarana portion, corresponding to the capital of the pillar, has 2 parts while 
the cornice moulding Mekhala and the recessed fillet, Antarapatra, have 3 parts 
to themselves (S.S. LVH. 152-65). These vertical rhythms are vibrant with the 
tensions of the various cur\es of their profiles; the vertical walls, by their stiiictwre, 
appear as if in a continuous movement; they project and recede; thus they cariy 
to every comer the repercussions of the impact which has placed them on the 
perimeter of the Prasada. Each facet is a world of its own, presided over by its 
own Regent or image. Though it is complete in itself it is not isolated, for the 
profile of the next facet, and more than one corner at a time, contribute, from 
various angles, their identical themes. Reinforced by such varied repetUion, e 
superstructure rises from several points, in several shapes at a time. They ar<- 
gathered in the ascent of the Sikhara (of. Pis. Ill, XLIII, LXXI).* 


*’ The above Plates and those referred to subsequently in 
in some respect to the particulars of the S.S, 


this chapter correspond, each 
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TIil- corners of tlie suiKTstructiire arc lortilicd bv small isikharas of their own, 
ll,, KarnaMklur,is |d'. I’k. 1, HI, IV|. In n.id, c..rnd; a Karyadklnin. .a acl i,|. 
tvilh a widtli of c. parts thus carrying the tliciiic of the karna which also is . part,^ 
wide from the vertical wall below, into the su|)crstruciure. I he karnasikhara is 
•1 replica on a smaller scale, of the central and mam Sikhara, the Mnlanniijan. 
'vainst each of the -1 curvilinear faces of the 'Roof Mahjari (miila-maujari) and the 
corner Mahiaris leans an liromanjari; its name says that it leans on the 'chest 
of its M.ifiiari. An rroniahjari is a vertical section of a Manjari, it is lower than 
the trunk of its Manjari having the height of its chest only, and represents a replica 
in the shape of an offset. Us width, on the Karn.i_-Manjari. i.s ^lyen as 4 parts. 

I ike its MsU’ijari, it is complete with a neck (jiriva), Ainaluka and a ninal consistinji 
of C i’idrika and kalasa. While the Kanias have their continuity in the suiK-r- 
structure in the Karna.sikharas. the AliiKla. the balcony or furthermost central 
projection in the middle of each side, has its corrcs|)ondinj' form in the tsnkana.sa 
• or Simhakarna, the larite ‘face stuiie’ in tlic su|R;rstriicture. Us width, like that 
of the Alinda itself, is equal to the width of the Garhlia^rha; its height ha.s six 
parts.** The interval between Karnainafljari and the Sitnhakarnas is filled by 
minor or ‘lateral’ forms (pratyahj^a) carved with fi:..’urcs such as kiniuiras. etc. 
Tilakas, moreover, or Manjaris, as small as a ‘sesaimim seed’ (tila), and small 
Kutas are placed as lesser accents on the total volume of the Sikhara. 

Above this variegated ‘socle’ of the su[KTstnicturc rise the curves of the 
Miilamanjari: its ascent is prepared by an iToniahjarika half of whose height lies 
behind the Simhakarna. It is broader than the Siinhakarna .so that the latter has 
the position of an antefix. This Uromaiijari of the main Sikhara, the Miilamanjari. 
is parts wide at the base, its Skandha or shoulder course has seven parts, tlie 
parts above it are, as usual, the neck (griva), Andaka, Candrika and finally^ an 
.Akasa-liiiga, instead of a Kalasa. Us height is given as two parts. Now tlie final 
Manjari emerges from its sheaths, the Uromahjaris, to a height of '21 parts from its 
base of 20 parts whicli covers the Garbhagrlia with its walls (the kandabhittis) and 
the Andliakarika or Bhramani, the inner circumambulatory. 

The root-Manjari has five Bhumis, storeys or levels, of whicli the first i.s 5 parts 
high and each subsequent storey is lower by half a part than the preceding one. 
The shoulder course. Skandha. being only 12 parts broad is one part high. Above 
the shoulder course are the obligatory parts; the Andaka is very broad, 11 parts 
out of tlie 12 of the Skandha, and above it. slightly smaller is the Daiidika. whose 
diameter has 9 parts; Dandika appears here as the name of the second Anda wliicli 
is frequent on temples in the middle region of India of the tenth century. 

Thus the Prasiida Hemakuta attains its total height of 53 parts; it is one part 
higher than twice the 28 parts of its ba.sic line and module." 

The Prasiida V’ijavabhadra (S. S. LVTI. 173-180) can also be reconstructed 
from its plan. Its Salas, contrary to the general use are not equal to the width of 
the Garbhagrlia. but are narrower; the vertical drain (jalantara) supplements the 


** Its bilSv lies above the Karnasikharas ; in hciiilU it c)ccttpics o oot of the i.s parts o) the 
UroHianjarika. 

Five Latas (called Paga, in Orissa) further differcutiate the Sikhara. Lata, in the 
S.S., designates an offset or ‘buttress’ of the Sikhara (LVII. 197). 
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required width." In t!ie plan of tlie Heniakuta, only the second Alinda or gala 
had the width of the Garbhagrlia; in this way the buttresses and recesses are 
balanced and based on the knowledge of an optimum proportion. In this Prasada 



of 28 parts, the height is given as twice the width plus two Kalas; the neck (griva), 
the Anda or Amalasaraka being outside this measure. 

The text gives lb as the mea.surement or width of this Prasada. Sixteen 
however is the outer side of the wall of the Garbhagrlia, the Antarabhitti, in this 


Tlie depth of the recess of the water-course (aipbuinarga) and the Kaodabhilti or wa 
of the Garbhaurha, is not given in the text, verse 179 being cornipt. It is assumed to a\ 
half a part, the ambulatory appears in the plan as i |)art wide in tlie nlTddle of each si 1 
tlic .^aUs, however, are not massive but form balconies so that io the actual bull mg 
ambulatory i'^ ukler, in the middle of each side, than appears in the plan. 
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o- ju-,.., nr-'icula ■ this is tlic nroportiunati; measure of tlic wall of tlic Priisada 
wont ■ ilie lemith’of the Bahyabliilti. the outer wall is 'AS; the heijjlit of tlie vertical 
u- dfs of the Prasada is j-iveti as 24. thus torinmj- a prism h.wer than a cube. 1 he 
eiiht CKpressed as that of the Tula or the architrave, is comjiosed o the \edi- 
3ha. the base mouldings, which occupy 7 parts; the Jauiiha or wall proper of 
10 nirts and the cTOwninj- mouldings which have •> parts.'' . , . , 

\he vertical walls of a Kiraudhara Prdsada. like the Rucaka. may k- higher 
than the measurement of its width; in a Sandimra Prasada they may be lower. 



The ground plan of the Prasada K.sitibhuMiia (S.S. LVII. 7(50-80) is of parti¬ 
cular interest. The height of the Tula has 10 parts, two parts less than its width ; 
its superstructure has 15 parts which are divided into five .storeys; the lowermost 
has Zl4 parts, the second successive storey is by % part lower than 

the preceding. The height of the portion of the superstructure, above the shoulder 
course, is here called 8irsa, the head, and it measures ^4 part, so that the height of 
the Prasada Ksitibhfisana is ‘25parts. The 8irsa above the Skandha may have one 
of several shapes : The Prasada K.sitibliusana is one of those Prasadas which can 
be built as "Dravida. Nagara or Varata”." 

It is a non-committal plan; a Dravida Prasada (Fig. on p. ‘257) is thus laid out» 
in principle; as a rule furtlier offsets are placed between the central, main projection, 


The V'edibaiidha here is composed of a Kumbhaka which occupies y parts, Masuraka i 
Antarapatra i and Mekhala parts. The crowning mouldings above the Jaiigha have here a 
Galapajtika of a parts, Andharika ii, Varandika 1% and Autarapatra of one part. 

** Dravida, Nagara and Vara|a, as also Xagara, Dravi<,Ia and Vesaru arc 
dealt with in a separate following chapter. 
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and the Karnns. These intervening offsets project to the same height as the 
Karnas; tlie outline of tlie plan of a square Dravida-prasada, as a rule, is an indented 
square whereas the outline of the ground-plan of a Nagara-prasada has much more • 
rhythm and indefinitely many variations of it while its general tendency is towards 
a 'cruciform' expansion of the inner square of the wall. 

Altogether the opposite to the Sandhara Prasada, having double walls, is the 
Prasiida Nandighosa which is without walls altogether (S.S. LVII. 429-435}. Its 
ground floor has 24 pillars disposed so as to form a cross of which the 4 outermost 
pillars on each side demarcate the space occupied by the Bhadras in the massively 
built brick or stone temples; the four central pillars demarcate the place of the 



Prasada Nandighoja (S.S. LVII. 429-4351- 


Garbhagrha and four further pillars fix the comers of this square Prasada. It has 
three storeys, the second has 16 pillars, and thus occupies the extent of the square 
of the Prasada whereas the third storey has only 4 pillars whose positions along 
the vertical axfis coincide with the four pillars of the Garbhagrha. 

The plan of this pillared Prasada, when translated into that of a structure 
with compact walls is classified under the name of Mahaghosa (S.S. LVII. 
603-08) and is akin to the lav-out of the central part of the Garhapatt’a Agni. 
Similarly also is the plan of the temple of Ambarnatha related to the lay-out of 
certain of the strata of the Agni on the Saumiki-Vedi. The rhythms by 
the bricks were imbued (p. 105) are productive of the many varieties of 
Talacchanda of a Hindu temple. Though it be built of wooden pillars only, their 
position, as in the Prasada Nandighosa. is related to those of the Bricks, the 
‘goddesses’, of which also the walls of tlie temple, be they of brick or stone, are 

made. . j i, i ♦ r 

The norms of proportionate measurement, given by the earlier and the a e 

texts, unmistakably apply to the temples (type II) having a Sikhara for their super 
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ctnicture, The nomenclature of the temples, according to their superstructure is 
dealt with in a subsequent chapter of Part VII. South Indian texts the 
chapters LXI and LXII of the ‘Samaranganasutradhfira’, which have the Dravida 
Pnilida for their subject, have their own norms and nomenclature. 

The architectural rhythms of the Hindu temple impart to each building its 
consistency and wholeness. They evoke in the devotee (bhakta) an adjustment of 
his person to its structure; his subtle body {suk.sma krira) res|)onds to the propor¬ 
tions of the temple by an inner rhythmical movement. By this “aesthetic” emotion 
the devotee is one with the temple; and qualified to realize the presence of God. 



Central Part of the Garhapalya Agni 
(S.B. VII. I. I. i8: Part II. note 19). 
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Tile Prasada at all times is the temple proper. The other structures which are 
combined with it are subservient to it. This is expressed in their proportions which 
are based on those of the Prasada. By proportionate measures and the theme of its 
\valls and not only by propinquity, contiguousness or coalescence with the buildin? 
of the Prasada is the Mandapa part of the temple. At first, however, in some 
of the earlier temples, having a Mandapa structure, it was added to the Prasada 
after the construction of the latter. The Mandapa of the Parasuramesvar temple 
in Bhuvanesvar is the result of such an afterthought; its squat shape with lU 
clerestor}- roof appears shunted on to the wall of the Prasada which prior to this 
combination had been carved in every detail. But it is not only as an afterthought 
as in this particular case, that tlie Mandapas of some of the earlier Prasadas give 
no rhythmical response to the theme of the Prasada; they offer an unmitigated 
contrast. The Uttaresvar temple at Bhuvanesvar, whose Mandapa and PrLada 
were planned and set up at the same time and are contemporary with the Parak- 
ramesvar temple shows the problem which confronted the Sthapati.” A century 
or more had to pass before he arrived at the perfect solutions showing the Prasada 
as the main building and temple proper, with the Mandapa as the lesser part 
of the sacred structure, following its rhythm in the particularities of its own form. 
In Orissan temples the integrity of the two buildings is more strongly retained than 
elsewhere, but even there one wall surrounds their continuity and only indicates 
their separateness by a deeper recess than any produced by the buttresses of the 
wall of the two structures. Within this juncture (samsrti; S.S. LXVI. 17) lies 
the porch (antarala) of the Prasada or Garbhagrha, fulfilling the function of the 
Mukhamandapa of the more ancient temples. This small porch is marked on 
the outside of the Prasada (Pis. XLVIII, XLIX; cf. also Figs, on pp. 255-56) 
by a buttress carried on to the Sukanasa, at the prescribed height which regulates 
the height of the Mandapa. 

The superstructure of the Mandapa must not exceed in height the Sukanasa 
of the Prasada (S.S. LX\II. 102; 110). The Sukanasa, however, at different 
periods and in the various types of temples itself varies from having half the height 
of the Sikhara to a less ‘perfect’ proportion. While thus the height of the Mandapa 
depends upon the height of the temple and its Sukanasa, its proportion is not a fixed 
one; in plan however the centre of the Mandapa is in a fixed proportion to the 
Garbhagrha; its central square has the same area (S.S. LXVII. 43).” This 


** By building instead of the ‘clerestor>'* ‘‘dvichadya^* roof of the Jagamohan (cf. also 
the Vaital Deul, Bhuvanesvar), a ‘‘trichadya*’ roof as on the Jagamohan of the Siiphanatba 
Temple at Baramba, Cuttack, the Jagamohan is seen to rise towards the shape it was to be 
given in subsequent ages, as Pifha Deul, having a pyramidal superstructure composed of the 
roofs of many storeys. 

In a Nirandhara Prfcada (Fig., p. 230A, Arabamath) this square is the Garbhagrha pro¬ 
per. In a Sandhara Prasada (Fig., p. 255, Khajuraho) it is the Gaibhagrba with Kanda (or 
Antarabhitti); the area of the square in this instance is measured from the outer comers of 
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PR()!>ORTI()NATK 


MKASI/RKMHNT oF TJIK TKMPI.F 


»r..1 ^nace is marked as a rule l)v four pillars, forming a Catuski. a pavihoii. 
‘i bv underpin,,i„K. I,.Ip i. support Ihc roof o'-^ 

columma of the central square have the maximum measurement. The other pillars 



Plan of L.\kjmana I'emh.k (^54 A.D.), Khajuraho. 


The complete correlation of Prasada and Mandapa (Malianiapdapa) is seen by the walls 
of this Sandhara temple comprising within one rectangular space, the Garbhagj-ha with its 
own or internal wall (anlara-bhitti), jwreh (autariila) and ambulatory-, as well as the 
Mahama^idapa with its four central pillars. These lie in one line with the rcstn.<ti\c pillars 
of the Antarala and the lateral walls of the Garbliagfha ; and furthermore with the pillars of 
the balcony of the ambulatory behind the Garbhagrha, iu one direction, and with the internal 
pillars of Maij^apa and Ardha-Map^apa in the opposite direction. 

The transepts are formed by the lateral balconies of the ambulatory (pradak§ma) and by 
those of the Maliamap^apa. The Talacchanda, the rhythm of this unified plan, is akin to 
those of the schematic plans (pp. 250, etc.) drawn following the ‘Samaranganasutradhara”. 

The Lak^mapa Temple is a ‘pancayatana’ temple: four subsidiary shrines are placed in 
the comers of its high terrace ; they are connected by a high stone bench with a slo|>ed back 
which acts as parapet. The two small shrines near the steps face inward, the two of the 
back face outward, so that all the five temples opra their doors to the devotee who has 
ascended the terrace. 

The main buttresses or graded planes of the exterior of the temple are indicated in 
projection (cf. B. L. Dhama, op. cit. PI. III). 




the pillars, whereas in the NTIakaptbesvara Temple in Udayapur (Fig., p. 256) it is to be 
measured from the inner comers of the pillars. 
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THE HIKDU TEMPLE 


are placed at equal distances from each other, in aliquot parts, and originally half 
of the nitercoluninia m the centre: 64 pillars is their maximum number in th! 
Puspaka Mandapa (S.S. LXVII. 12). The significance of this number has its base 
in the number of squares of the Manduka-Mandala. 

The Mandapa is either square or rectangular. It should have the width Af tu. 
Msida (S.S LXVII. 98; Fig on p. 255) or its width is equal to the hlhtt 
diagonal of the Prasada (S.S. LXVI. 8). These are the most perfect proportions' 
or else it should be double—it has twice the width of the Prasada in the Udavapui^ 
Temple (below) or its length is of the width of the Prasada.” Any of these proper 
tions may be chosen according to the available space (LXVII. 10) and other 



Pun op N!ukanthesvar\ Tempu (1059—1080 A.D.). 

Udayapur, Gowalior (Pis. Lli—III), 
from Cunningham, ASR, vol. VII. PI. VI. 

The very substantial walls of this stellate Nirandhara temple extend from its perimeter 
to the Garbhagrha and Mahimapdapa, etc. as outlined in the plan. In this type of temple, 
the buttresses project radiately, and not axially, as usual. 


” Various intermediate proportions are specified in the S.S. LXVII. r* 4 . 
temples, the Mapdapa increases in size to 2 ^ and of that of the Prasada. 


In smaller 
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■onsidentions. "As is the Pnisjd.i. so is Uie M.nu.hipa in Iront of it." lib, I'db), 

This aonlies to its walls and their tlicmc.” _ 

Walls liowcver ore <lii> pen sable in the Maii(la|)a, it is then an Akasa-m^sn^apa 
(ib 23) such as arc for example the Sablia-maiidapas in Giijerat; these are entirely 





OF VlJAYAUYA Col.ISVARA TEMI1.F. i)N MELAMALAI (Cola period) 

Nartliimalai, Pudukkottai. 

From JISt^A, vol. V. p. 85. 

This Sandhara temple has a circular Garblia$tfha around the Lihga ; pillars in the 
ambulatory ; the walls of the Man^apa arc without buttresses ; those of tbc Pra^ada have tbc 
regularity which distinguishes South Indian Temples. The Temple faces west. 

Six—originally seven—small shrines, each consisting of Prasida and Ma^i^lapa are set 
around the main temple. 


” The pillars have their parts adjusted m height to the division of the perpendicular 
wall (Rurgess-Cousens, ‘Architectural Antiquities of Northeni Gujarat’, op. cit., p. 24. Wall 
and pillars are one in nature ; being perpendicular supports, they have the same name 
(jangha); pillars are carved on the walls ; the wall is either pillar or offset and, but for the 
interior of the Garbhagfha, where as a rule, it is plain, it scarcely answers to the term wall 
as understood in architecture elsewhere and also in the earlier temples. 

Actual pillars on the other hand in extant medieval Hindu temples do not form part of 
the Pr^da unless they support the roof of the balconies of Sandhara Prasadas (Fig. on p. 255). 
ml pillars arc an exception in the Prasada (Fig. on p. 257). They belong to the Man^apa. 
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comprises within its walls the Giidha or “closed'' 

The same themes, but varied in their proportionate application lint tl. 
Mandapa. bu.lt m one or the other of the 8 or 27 possible varieties, to the Vvll' 
The entrance to tlie Mandapa may be equal in width to that of he Pr 55 !^,u 
exceeds its height by y,. H ot y (S.S. LXVI. 20) or it should be 1% it lyH 
twice the door of the Prasada (S.S. LXVII. 97-98). ^ 

Within these margins of proportionate measurement the true Sthapati shows 
mastermind m such temples like the one at Ambamath; its proportions corro 
^rate and make use of the rules The distance for example from thrsquare of the 
Garbhagrha to the Catuskika, the central square of the Mandapa, is the diagonal 
of these congruous squares “ So intimately moreover are the two structures locked 
into one building that in this temple the centre of the Garbhagrha is the corner of 

the square on edge, formed by connecting the angles of the offsets of the wall of the 
Mandapa (p. 230A). 


The division of an area marked by pillars is measured from their outer corners, as a rule. 

The Mapd^pas of South Indian temples are classified according to the number of their 
jiillars ; the 4 pillared,, 12, 16, 32 and 100 pillared Mapd^Pa have each their special name and 
those having more than 100 pillars are known as Visala {I.P. IV, XXXII, 97-116; cf. Fig. 
on p. 257). The synonyms for pillar are: Stbapu, Sthupa, Pada, Jafigha, Cmpa, 
Anghrika, Stamhba, Talipa and Kampa (‘Mayamata’, XV. 2). The proportionate 
measurements of Mapd^pa and Prasada, of the pillars and intercolumnia, are dealt with in 
the T^asiva^rudeva-paddhati’, l.c. 
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Profile of *oclc and lowermost part 
of wall*, Xilakanihesvara Temple, 
V(hyai)nr, (Avalior (cf. PI. XLIII), 
io5Q-jo?o A.D. 

'‘The mouldings are: 

U) rectilinear: 

Pa|tika (vajana), fillet 
Gala (kantha ; antari), recess 
Kampa, a half-fillet or fascia 
between a 

Pahika or any major mould- 
infi and a recess. 

(b) curvilinear: 

Kapota, Padma, etc., cym? 
Kumiula, torus 
Kumbha, half torus and 
fillet combined 
Kanika, arris. 

re. further synonyms and names of 
other mouldings, see notes 40, 41, 47. 


t Vedibandha 


t Adhi^tbaou 
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THE PROPORTIONS OF SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLES 


The pure projKirtions of the earlier texts are, it has been shown, modified later. 
A large b<xly of Vastusastras. moreover, which belongs to South India, testifies 
to a further departure from the correspondence between the proportions of the plan 
and the elevation of the temple. None of the known sources of South Indian 
architecture is as ancient as the 'Brhat Sanihita’.'* In the Tsana.sivagurudeva- 
paddhati’, compiled between the ninth and eleventh centuries, is the key to the. 
wmplexities of the proportions of the South Indian temples. They correspond to 
the complex nature of these types of temples. 

Size, in a South Indian temple is more than a quantity. The different classes 
of the South Indian temples are distinguished partly by their size which in turn is 
connected with the simplicity or the complexity of their types. The simplest or 
one storeyed small temple (alpa-prasada) has for its superstructure but another yet 
smaller shrine, complete with its perpendicular walls and cupola (Fig. e, on p. 1K5}. 
The larger temples with many storeys show this superstructural temple raisc-d to 
the top floor (Figs, f-h), IG floors being the maximum number, whereas each one 
of the lower storeys has its parapet of chapels. In brief, the distinctions are not only 
between the Small Shrines (alpa-prasada) and the large, Main Temples (mukhya- 
prasada) but also and even more important, between the Alpa-prasadas and 
the Jati Vimanas. Jati means not only a si)ecial class (Jati) of temples; a 
Jati temple is a ‘collective temple’ which carries on its perpendicular walls the 
various classes of the shrines of the parapet. It is their 'common denominator’,” 
The 20 Main Temples (mukhya-prasadaf dedicated to Siva, Brahma and Visnu 
—are foremost amongst the Jati Vimanas. Second in the hierarchy of the Jati 
Vimanas come the 32 Jatitara Prasadas, dedicated to all the gods, and these are 
followed by the Jati Vimanas of which twelve are for (worship by) Brahmanas, 24 
for Ksatryas (kings) and 8 for Vaisyas and Sudras. 

The Alpa or Ksudra-vimanas, the small shrines, are described as having from 
one to three or four storeys (I.P. III. Ch. XXX. 18-21; 54-fiO). Their width ranges 
from 3 to 10 cubits (hasta). They have an inner ambulatory (madhya-nadika) 
between double walls, or are with one set of walls only. In the latter instance the 
area of the Garbhagrha has 64 squares, while in the former it has 81; by the 
preservation of these numbers the South Indian temples prove themselves built on 
the Vastu-mandala. The walls are relatively much thinner than in the temples of 


“The relatively earlier datable sources as yet known are the 'Ifinasivaffurudcvapaddhati’ 
and the ‘SamaraAga^asutradhara’; the latter gives two chapters to tlie Dravida-prasiida, while 
the former deals with the architecture of the Dravi^a-prasada only to the exclusion of other 
types. The ‘Vaikhanasagaraa* is probably earlier and, on the whoie, has been assigned a dale 
not later than the eighth century A.D. Its author is Marici; the architectural terms (sikhara, 
ha'’® South Indian connotation.—The ‘Katnikagama’ appears to be later than 

the Tsana^ivagunidevapaddhati’ or of the same age. 

The rendering of the architectural term ‘Jati Piisada’ as 'collective temple’ is based 
on the meaning of Jati: "reduction of fractions to a common denominator''. 
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f M-r ^ “> o' "i*'! of the Prasada ™ 

of the Mulasutra hey are assigned an eighth, ninth or tenth part only or fn l 

handllara shrine, the thickness of the outer nail is ^th of the width of * Sa 
that of the inner wall %tli of the Garbliagrha (‘Slparatna’ XX 111 Tl’ 
proportions of the plan thus form a geometrical series when there are doublovalk' 
hey form no series at ai m the temple without ambulatory; which judging from 
the proportions of its plan is an afterthought introduced for the sake ItT. 
compkteuess of the ‘shiall temple’. 


The vertic.-il proportions arc meted out with reference to the height It is a 
principle of the South Indian proportions that the total height of the temple is sub 
divided into a certain number of parts; each of these again is subdivided - the latter 
divisions are not directly referable to the division of the ground plan although the 
height Itself is expressed in terms of the Manasutra.’* ^ 


The height is twice the width of an Alpa Prasada; being divided into 8 parts 
four are assigned to the perpendicular walls and 4 to the superstructure - cih of 
these mam divisions of the Small Temple is subdivided three-fold, the perpendi¬ 
cular wall into its socle (adhisthana), ‘pillar’ or wall surface proper (stambha) and 
entablature (prastara); the superstructure of the one-storeved Alpa-prasada 
analogously has the following three parts: its Neck (kantha); the Sikhara; and the 
Stupi, above the Sikhara.'^ These (i j)ortions follow in the vertical direction the 
rhythm 1:2:1, this is how the 8 parts of the height are meted out. 


“ This applies also to the jiroportions of the wall or pillar and door. Their total height 
is commensurate to their width. 

The pillar is higher than the door by i/7th, i/8th or i/Qth of its own height and the 
width of the door remains, as in the earliest texts, half of iu own height (‘Silparatna’ XXII. 3). 
vSc'c note 10, Part VTI. 

The (^lid) dome shaped roof or cupola is called iikhara in South Indian Vastu&tra 
(I.P. IV. XXXII. 67-68), Eight kinds of Sikharas are distinguished according to their 
section (siraschanda) or 'plan’: square, rectangular, circular, eUi])tical, of Sala-shape, the 
6 sided, the S sided and the i6 sided ('caturasra, ayatasra, vrtta, vrttayata, salakara, ^ada^ra^ 
astisra, fodasasra’). Those Sikharas, moreover, fall into seven different classes according to 
their relative height. The names of these seven classes are: Kilinga, Kasya, Vara}a, Ullaka, 
SauiK.lika. Kasmira and Cafigeya (verse 71). 

The ‘Mayamala’, XVIII. 8-io, too knows 8 classes of these Sikharas and gives the pro¬ 
portionate height as 2/5, 3/7, 4/9, 5/11, 6/13, 7/15, 8/17, and of the width of the chapel. 
Kari{ha (neck) stands for 'bhitli', the wall of each ; the generally accepted height of the cupola 
or Sikhara being of the width of the chapel. 

The respective names of the S classes are in the_'Mayamata’: Paficala, Vaideha, 
Magadha, Kaurava, Kausala, Saurasena, Gandhara and Avantika. These, however, are 
names of the Lupas (rafters) in the I.P.; whereas the names of the eight classes of the Lupas 
in the ‘Mayamata’ are: ‘Vyamisra, Kalifiga, Kausika, Varata, Dravida, Barbara, Kollaka and 
Saundika (XVIII. 13.14). 

These names refer to countries and seem to suggest that the various proportions of the 
dome originated in the various parts of India. Their series however are interchanged in the 
two texts, with those of the rafters (lupa). The name Varaja is common to both the 
texts, Dravida occurs in the ‘Mayamata* only. The various proportionate heights from 2/5 
to 14 arc named after regions of India from Kashmir in the North-west to Kalinga 
(Orissa) in the East. Varafa (Berar) as the name of a region is familiar to VastuSstra. The 
naming and classification of certain properties of the dome-shape after various parts of India 
is a characteristic of South Indian texts; cf. chapter on 'Nagara, Dravidfli Vesara*. 
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The triple sub-division is absent from the majority of tlie proportions of 
rh rt I The socle there is not speeilieally assigned a detinile heif-lit. ' 

^”^Tlie triple division of the iKrnJendieular iM>rtion is nea*ssary in view of the 
n,.rial kind of superstructure whicli is a i-omplete slirine; its walls now form the 
n£k (griva) of the 6ikhar^, its dome shaped roof, on which is placed the hnial 

(stupi). 

Alpa-Vimaiia acc. to Tsanasivaf-urudevapaddhati’ 

I't. Ill.ch. XXX. 51-59. 



tiicasoTcs 


Height o( Vimuna 


1 

uilhoui diniiuldtory 

^iih anil 

Width <4 (he ViiiMin liiidn.iMitr.il 

W lOx 

W-Ox 

Wnlih ot llw G.irlhaci)»J 

4/fW-Sx 

w;3-3x 

Thickness of w.ill 

W/IO- X 

W/9- .X 

4 

Thick IK*of outer w all 


uu. 

W i<J th of a n ibu 1 a U ^ry {um\ 1 ly v 
nuijikd) 


tlo. 

Hvivht of ^h:Ic l.*alhi}th.ina) 

W;4^5x/2 

W/4-9X/4 

Pillar or wall 

Wri-Sx 

W/2=9x/2 

Butalloturv (pr.^ural 

W;4^5.x/2 1 

W/4-yx/4 

Nrck tkai^lli.rl 

\\,4 

W,4 

Sikhara 

\\,2 

W/2 

Stupi 

W;4 

W/4 


2W -20x 

2W^I8x 


8 part>i 


According to their sixe, there are 3 varieties of 'small shrines*. The foremost 
has indeed a height twice its widtli. wliereas the height of the lesser varieties is 
given as 1 6/7 W or 1^ W for the mean and the least kind {verses 52-53, ib.). 

The width of the Garbhagrha in a one storeyed temple is given in the 
‘Vaikhanasagama’ as 3/5, 4/7, 5/9, (i/ll, 7/13, H/IS or 9/17 of the width of the 
Prasada. The 'Kasyapasilpa\ XX\1I. adds 1/3 or 1/2 to these possible 
proportions (slightly modified) and the 'Manasara* also follows them closely. 


Sikhara is the name of the dome shape, whether it crowns the High Temple (Hannya) of 
the Alpa-Viinana, Jati-Viinana, or of any of the Anukaya-awgas (kuta, kos|ha, etc.) of the 
latter. The ‘Mayamata\ XVTII. i6 enumerates, in addition to the shapes of the cupola in 
the I.P,, the following: the I2 sided ; the rii>c Amalaka shape ; the lotus bud shape, ami the 
globular dome. Cf. also ‘Silparatna*. XXXII, 1—17, for further specifications about the 
proportionate height of tlie Sikhara. 

In Orissa, Pabhaga is the name of the lowermost zone of tlie wall (vedika) with its 
horizoDtal mouldings ; tlicy have their specific names (‘kumbha, kalaiki*, etc.) ; also in the 
temples of Gujarat. Pabhaga, JaAgha and Bara^ujl ('Canons of Orissan Architecture’, op. cit. 
pp. 9S-Q9), in the Orissan temple correspond in their proportions to those of the Adhi§thana, 
Stambha and Prastara of the South Indian Alpa-prasada. With the addition of the Pitha, 
the actual socle, in an Orissan temple, lio\vevc-r, the proportion changes from 1:2:1 to 2 :2 m. 
Re. the Pi{ha and Vedibandba, the socle and the series of mouldings at the bottom of the 
wall, see notes 40 and 41. 

The level of the floor of the Adhi^thana is either where the Jartgha starts from or at a 
lower level where the mouldings of the Prati are: (cf. Mallayya, Studies, op. cit., JAU., X. 
P 113; conunenting on T.S. I. ix. 17). This would be suitable in an Alpa-prasada. 
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_ Tlie ideal height and proportions of an Alpa-prasada are civen in fE 
Isaiiasivagurudevapaddhati’ The modifications of these perfect proportions Z 
also classified. Five possible kinds ot proportionate measurement arVgener.llv 
admitted in the Soiitli Indian texts. The height of the temple is divided xtZ I 
certain number of parts and these are assigned to the base, wall and entablature 
and to the three parts of the High Temple or the superstructure. In Alpa-prasadas’ 
the height IS divided into (i or 8 parts, but also into 9. 10.11 or 12 partsthese are 
variously assigned to the four or si.x main horizontal divisions of the temple - each 
variety is given a name of its own, as shown in the chart below. A diverged from 
die perfect type, “at peace’’ in its proportions (Santika), is, it appears the rule 
The superstructure, moreover, in three out of the five varieties exceeds in heierhi 
the lower ‘half of the building. ® 


The vertical proportions of one-storeyed South Indian Temples or 
Alpa-\ imanas, acc. to ‘Vaikhanasagama’, VI. 
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The ‘Vaikhanasagama’ allows from 13/7 to 2 the width as the height of 
the Prasada. The height of a South Indian temple does not, as a rule, exceed the 
double of the width of the Prasada : this refers to small shrines whereas in large 
temples the height, as a rule, is 1 3/7 only of the Manasutra (‘Isanasivagurudeva- 
paddhati’) or it is equal to the diagonal of the square of the Manasutra. The latter 
proportion is given in the ‘Samarahganasutradhara’. 


The height is subdivided in each of the above classes in a certain number of parts. 
The number of these divisions is the greater the niore^storeys the Prasada has. 

*® Instead of the—in a Dravida building (‘Kamikagama’, XLIX. 13)—usual .six major 
sections Ivarga) the ‘least’ shrines have only four sections (varza).—The ratios (‘Kamikagaiiia’, 
ch. XLIX, S0-8S), differ considerably from those of the ‘Vaikhanasagama’. 

In later \'astu-&tras, the proportions remain basically the same but further variations 
are conceded. The 'K^yapasilpa', XXVTI, 14 f, divides the height cither into 8, 9 and 10 
or also into 7, 15 and 16 equal parts and has three different proportions when the height is 
divided into 9 parts. Two of these arc: i, 2 ^, i, iJi, 2 %, i i—as also in the 'Vaikhanasa¬ 
gama',—and the other: i, 2, r, 1%, 2'A, i. 

The 'Manasara' XIX, alK> dindcs the height into S, 10 and 12 parts, but also into 14, 16 
and 32 parts. 
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PROPORTIONATE ME.\Sl'REMENT OF THE TEMPLE 

Thp Mnerallv five-fold classification of the South Indian temples according to 

Kiif nUn in the 


D • is *^enerallv 1 o/ ^ pans oi us main ur cquai tu cue ui^Kuiiui tii*. 

(t ?raVof the Prasida. there are several further variations, and their nomenclature 
is S always the same in the different texts of which some are listed below. 

The Proportion of Height and Width of a Dravida Temple. 
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The Jati-Vimanas too, can be relatively small temples, their width ranging 
from 7 to 23 Hastas; {I.P. HI. Ch. XXX. 13-14). They are however more than 
double the size of the Ksudra or Alpa-prasada : these measure from 3 to 10 Hastas 

°°*^jati-Vimanas are those which have for their parapet and later for their 
‘enrichment’ or completeness only, a row consisting of various miniature shrines, 
surrounding, as a rule, each of their several storeys. The fully evolved South 
Indian temple mav best be designated as "Jati” or “Collective” Vimana; the 
Mukhya Prasada comprises the largest temples; they too are Jati-Vimanas in their 
composition (Fig. h; Part VI). 

The Jati Vimanas, as a rule, top the list of four classes of temples, called Jati. 
Chanda, Vikalpa and Abhasa.*' These four classes differ in the selection and the 


*' The I.P., III. ch. XXX. i-i8, assigns a definite number of storeys and width to each 
class: 


• 

Storeys 

; Width in 

1 hai^tas 
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Jati * Vimaiia 
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7—25 

Chanda 
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Vikalpa 
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Abhasa »» 

4—12 

11—47 

MuJehya Prasada 

3—12 

13 — 

Alpa Vimloa 

I— 4 

10 
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arrangement of the miniature chapels and thev are also prescribed to hp c 

definite height. These distinctions however are secondan-. all the fot ckssL 
being Jati vimanas in principle. ’ ^idsses 


The height of the Collective or Jati X’imanas (Sarvajati) is severally given as 
twice the width whereas the Mam (Mukhya) temples differ from the Tati VimanS 
inasmuch as tlieir height is only 1 3 7 of their respective width. The largest of 
these Mam temples (Mukhya-prasada) in its maximum width has 70 hastas- the 
height of this li> storeyed temple is lUO cubits." ’ 


The Jati-Prasada has its plan laid out with the help of the Mana and Vinyasa- 
sutras. Along the Manasfitra, the width of the Garbhagrha measures from 1/3 to 
and more of the width of the Prasada. On the \'inyasa-sQtras and to the ParyanU- 
sutra the various buttresses project evenly and but little; only the central pier steps 
forth more boldly; the perpendicular walls of the Prasada, the prism or ‘cube’ 
which they form, is not impaired by these offsets; the many varied patterns of the 
plan and of the rhythms of the wall to which the northern'Indian method led, are 
not part of the severe siereonietrv of tiie South Indian structure. (Fig. h on p’ 187 
and Fig., p. 257). 


The buttresses of the Jati-prasada are named after the respective miniature 
shrines (KuU, Kostha, Panjara, etc.) placed above them in the superstructure of 
the temple. Buttress and recess (salilanUra; harantara) alternate and never does 
one offset project from another; the stereometry- of the South Indian temple, its 
nearness to the ‘cube’ and the pyramid, are maintained bv the discipline of these 
its‘lesser limbs’(anukaya)." 


The method of proportionate measurement of the South Indian Prasada 
comprises : A, (1) the proportions along the Manasutra, or the co-ordinates, (2) those 
between the \ inyasasutras in the first or ground floor and (3) in each of the 
subsequent storeys; all of these referring to the Talacchanda, or the rhythms of the 
floor and: B, the height which is divided into a certain number of parts. The 
4-storeyed temple may be taken as representative of the method which also applies 
to the most ambitious, the 16 storeyed temple, whose width (manasutra) is divided 
into 34 and whose height is divided into 202 parts. 


A ODC storeyed building, however, should have a width of 3, 5, 7, or 9 hastas. A two- 
>toreycd building of 12 or 13 hastas and a three storeyed building of 15 or 17 hastas. With 
every storey above that, the width of the building should be increa^ by 5 hastas (HI- 
XXX. 49-52). This is the general rule. 

The difference between Jati, Chanda, Vikalpa and Abhasa in the selection and arrange¬ 
ment of the miniature shrines Kuja, Ko§tha. Panjara, etc., is formulated in I.P. The 
'Kamikagama’, XLV. 7 ; 19.20 ; etc.; ‘Mayamata*, XXII. 77 f. Jati, Chanda, etc., in the 
^Mltasara', XL 103-4 ; XXX. 174-5, etc., do not refer to the varieties of architectural shai)es 
but denote various measurements only. 

** 68 Hastas is the mean width of this largest Mukhya Prasada. 

The graded planes of the perimeter, of the temples to the north of the Drarid^ country, 
are unknown there. In South India, a stereometric architectural body carries represeoU- 
lional sculptures, whereas the other temples show a gradual conversion of monumental 
sculpture into its carved surfaces. 
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PROPORTIONATK MKASt'Rl'MI'NT OF THIv TEMPLl- 

A “Rhythm of the Floors” of ;i 4 storeyed South Indian Temple 
according to ‘Kasyapasilpa’, XXX." 


I. .Uco^^inl^; \o a uivi^um «jf ilic owinlin.ite'i **{ ilie ; 
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.. 12 
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. I 


11. Atvordin^ Ic a divisum o» Oiv siiUs o{ each f\*>oT : 
1>v VinvaN.i'>uira>: 
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>nd Floor 
3Td Floor 
Floor 


Rarp.tkulJ' 


1 I'aiijarj* 
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I 



2 IhirauUra* ; IIk* re^t 


»» 

u 


«I 
»» 


The Manasutra, i.c. tlie co-ordinates of the square plan of the Prasada being 
divided here into 12 parts, the width ot the Garbliagrha is half of it, or G parts, its 
wall (grhapindi) has a thickness of one part; this is also the width of the inner 
ambulatory (alinda); the outer wall (hara) has also a thickness of one part. 

The width of the Prasada is thus 12 parts; for the purpose of allotting to the 
piers or buttresses their proportionate part of the width of the Prasada the latter 
is now divided by the Vinyasasutras into K parts of which the buttress at the corner 
occupies 1 part, the 2nd buttress also 1 part and the one in the middle of the 

building has 2 parts. Their names are those of the type of the chapel of the 

superstructure; placed on top of each pier respectively; the Karnakuta at the 

comer, etc. (cf. Fig. h where however further elaborations of the Anukayas are 

to be seen). 

The reduction in width of the floors (bhumi) of the superstructure is given by 
means of the Vinyasasutras. 

Similarly, the successive floors of the temples with a larger number of storeys 
are divided each into equal parts decreasing for example, by one part in a 10*storeyed 
temple, from 14 parts of the ground floor to 3 parts of the top floor; and by 2 parts 
in a 16 storeyed building, from 32 parts of the ground floor to 4 parts of the sixteenth 
floor. 


"Vocabulary: Gfha-pindi, Alinda and Hara are 'enclosures' of the Garbhagi'lia ; their 
width is given. They correspond to the inner wall, ambulatory and outer wall respectively. 
Karnakuta is the Kuta near the comer, the cbapcl with a square plan. Panjara is another 
kind of chapel; Harantara are the recesses intervening between the chapels; Ko§tha is the 
rectangular chapel in the centre. 

Adhi^fhlna and Tala are synonyms for socle or base: Manca and Prastara for 
entablature which here combines the role of 'socle' of the higher floor and 'entablature' of the 
lower floor ; Carapa and Talipa for pillar ; Kaptha and Gala for neck ; Sir$aka and Sikhara for 
cuwla and Stupi as well &s SikbS for finidl. Tho P^lty^Qta*sut^^ i$ not explicitly ^iveu in the 
Kaiyapaiilpa*. 

The asterisk indicates that the respective parts of the building are symmetrical and 
have to be counted twice—the Grhapindi, etc.—to either side of the Garbhagfha ; the 
Kanjakuta, etc. to either side of the Kojtha. The numbers feiven against each length are 
hse of the parts into which the Manasutra is divided. 
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■■Rhythms of the Elevation’■ oi a 4 storeyed South Indian Temple 

acc. to ‘Kasyapasilpa’. 
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Whereas, it has been stated already, the height of the Great Temoles is n/7 
of tiieir width in the Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, it is the diagonal (kamal of the 
square of the plan in the ‘Samarariganasntradhan- (I.XIl/nhere ^ 
Bhumis are expressed as parts of the height or the diagonal (S.S. LXII. 207 212) 
The several storeys are divided into horizontal strata (stara). In a seven-storevd 
temple for example, each storey having (a) its socle (pitha) or the corresponding 
ower part of the wall (vedi); (b) its pillar or wall "pace proper SS aSd 

levs i 9 '/ heightlf^each of theleven 

u succcssively to which are added the 

com.ce of the shoulder course (kapota), etc.; and the ‘bell’ (ghauta) or dome-shape, 
etc. The width of the seven-storeyed temple is given as 35 Hastas. ^ 


Vertical Proportions of a 7 Storeyed Temple according to 
■Samaraiiganasutradhara’, LXII. 183-191. 


First Floor; Pitha 

Jahgha 
Kutaprastani 
Second Floor: \edikabandha 

2nd Jahgha 
Kutaprastara 
Third Floor: \'edi 

3rd Jahgha 
KuUprastara 



Hastas 



The fnrther sets of rhythms with the MaDa and Paryantasutra, each of le or 9 parts 
respectively, are given in XXX. 36 f. 
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Fourth Floor: 
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Kutaprastara . 
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) 9 


Kapota . 
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5K 

19 


Ghanta with Padma and Sirsa 

9 9 


The Total Height is .. 

49 

Hastas 


In a Prasada with the maximum number of 1‘2 storeys their decrease in height 
is however differently spaced and this holds good also for each of tlie Prasadas with 
a different number of storeys. The width of a 12 storeyed temple being given as G7 
Hastas in the 'Samarahganasutradhara' its height is given as 95 Hastas, of which 
the successive storeys have 14, 11, 10^, 10, 7;^, 7, fi, 5, 4, 3, and 

2^ Hastas; and the Higli Temple with its cupola or 8ikhara—here called Ghan^, 
the bell shape—with a height of 2 and 4 Hastas respectively make up tlie appro¬ 
ximate length of the diagonal of the square of the Prasada, which is G7 Hastas wide. 
The successive decrease of these pragmatic proportions does not yield any series. 

Ganya-mana, the proportionate vertical measurement of the height of the 
temple and of its component parts (‘Manasara’, XXVII. 35) is elaborated in South 
Indian Vastusastras. The several component parts, analogous to the height of 
the temple, are subdivided each into a number of sub-sections, strata or mouldings; 
entire chapters, in the various texts, treat for example of the sub-divisions and 
proportions of the Adyahga, the socle (adhisthana) only. Whereas eight varieties 
of the socle, according to its profiles and their proportions, are recorded in the 
‘Vaikhanasagama’, VI, five varieties only are given in the 'Samaranganasutra- 
dhara’, LXI, fourteen varieties are described in the 'Ma_vainata‘ XIV. 38, and 
‘Silparatna’, XIX. 1, twenty-two in the ‘Kasyapasilpa’ and sixty-four different 
kinds of Adhisthana under 19 classes in the ‘Manasara’, XI\^ 10-372.*' When 

• 4 


•^The chronolo^ica] sequence of South Imlian VastusasUaN is approximately: 
‘Vaikbaoasagatna’i *Maya^lata^ 'I^asivagunidevapaddhati', 'KSinikagama* (note 54). The 
‘Tanlrasamuccaya* belongs to the early part of the 15th century (hLallayya, op. cit. JAU. vol XII. 
No. I. p, ii), 

While the ‘Kasyapasilpa'= *Aijisuiiiadbheda' of Kasyapa and ‘Prayogainahjarr arc prior to 
the 15th century (ib. p. Ill), the ‘Silparatna’ dates from the later part of the i6th ccutury. 

The ‘Manasara* has been assigned, by P. K. Acharya, a place close to the ‘Brliat Saqihila* 
snd ‘Matsyapurapa’ ('Architecture of Manasara’, p. LIX, LVIII). The ‘Manasara' has 
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the great \ imanas of South India were built meticulous ‘case-law^’ * 1 , 
possible proportions based on the norm were classified in Vastu-sastra 


; 


nothing in common with these treatises on the science of architecture and represents a different 
school, i.e. that of South India exclusively. 

The word 'Manasara' is also not to be found in the *Agnipurina\ where the Ainalasaraia 
has b^n mistaken by P. E. Acharya and rendered as ‘Manasara’; cf. A. P. ch, LXI: note 40 
and chart I. 

Amongst South Indian text books the 'Manasara^ stands relatively nearest to Kasyapa’s 
treatise which, being referred to in the *Tantrasaniuccaya\ belongs to an age prior to the 
15th ccntur}\ The 'Manasara*, moreover, frequently, though summarily, speaks of Buddha 
and Jina temples and images. This would indicate that these religions must have had 
adherents in S. India not very long before the compilation of the *Manasara*; it may be 
assigned to the Pan^ya age when high Vimanas were still erected and necessitated the detailed 
measurements given in the *Manasara\ 

Most of the sources used iu the present context have been published ; a few only have been 
translated ('Manasara’ and parts of ^Tantrasamuccaya' and ‘Vastu-vidya*). Relevant passages 
from unpublished texts are given in the Appendix. 

About four hundred manuscripts on Vastu*sastra, as yet not published, are said to exist. 
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11 VARIETIES OF THE TEMPLE AND 

THEIR GENESIS 

A. THE “TWENTY TEMPLES” 


The description of the Twenty Temples in the 'Bfliat Samhita’, LV. follows 
inmiediatelv the rules of proportionate measurement. They apply to each of the 
S varieties tabulated in Chart II. The same names and desenprions are also 
aiven^in the ‘Visvakarniaprakasa*. ‘Matsya Purapa and 
and in the chapter on Nagara-prasadas in the ‘Samarahganasntradhara (LNHL 
1.34) The same varieties were thus considered as representative of the Hindu 
teiiiDles by the middle of the sixth century and about half a millennium later. But 
there is a difference; for the Twenty Temples arc described not only once in the 
‘Samarahganasutradhara’ and somewhat summarily; they are also dealt with in 
some of their ‘subtle’ details (suk.sma laksana) in the selfsame text, in Chapter 
LVII. (541 f- and in Ch. LIX where some of them are seen to represent, amongst 

other temples, a particular local school, that of Malava. 

The first three nunies in the *Brhcit Suiiihita*, Mcru, Mandara and Knilasa, 
which are those of the Mountain denote the largest temples; they have also the 
greatest number of storeys or Bhumis; another temple, Nandana. is equally high, 
but has 0 Bhumis only. These four varieties and a fifth, called Vimanacchanda, 
form the first and most important They have all one and the same shape 

in plan; this is expressed bv the specification that each has six Asras (sadasra). 
Asra means here apparently a side or face and not an angle; the ground plan of 
these temples is not hexagonal but it lias six faces, for each of its three sides has a 
central buttress which is set off from the wall, its face running parallel to that of 
the wall; the fourth side, where the entrance is, ha.s no such buttress; a porch 
(praggriva) or a Mandapa protects it. Although this side is the entrance side, and 
generally faces East (praci) it is not the facade of the temple; the temple strictly 
speaking has no facade, it faces the four directions; as a monument all its sides 
contribute equally to its form and meaning. The ground plan of the first group of 
temples thus is a square, the middle of each face projecting from the total length 
of Uiat side.“ Viewed by an author of the sixth century this shape was evolved 


** No hexagonal temples are preserved but this would not be sufficient reason for assuming 
that hexagonal temples did not exist; no clli|)tical temples (ayatavptta) are in existence either ; 
yet they fi$ptre largely in Vastu^slra. The usual word for hexagon hoNNCver is v^a^kopa, 

The specific use of the terms in Vastu-Mstra has to be recpnslruclcd from the meaning of 
the passages in which they occur, a comparison with other passages where cither the satue terms 
are used or else the same meaning is gi\*en though different terms may be employed, and by 
testing the meaning with the help of actual buildings. 

^a^lasra, however, in the ‘Silparatna*, XXXVIII. 15, means hexagon. This text, one 
millennium approximately later than the 'Bfhat Saiphita*, was compiled by Srikumara of 
Kerala in the latter part of the ^xteenth Century and deals wiih the &uth Indian tyi>cs (Ill) 
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but recently: it had the greatest imi»rtance at the time when the ‘Brhat Samhitii’ 
was compiled. The plain straight wails of the dolmen had preceded it. This is 
why the description ‘sadasra’ heads the list of the varieties of temples in the ‘Brhat 
baijihiU and disappears Ironi later lists when the central face (asra) or offset on 
each side had consolidated as the mam buttress (bhadra) in the architecture and 
terminology of the Hindu temple. 

Others of the Twenty Temples are circular, or else the walls have 8 or 16 bavs 
which make a cusped ground plan; it is likened to the petals of a lotus flower. 
Another plan is likened to the bird Garuda; the temple Garuda as described in the 
\ isnudhann^tara’. HI. Ch. LXXXVI. 60, might have been its shape (she 
Appendix). The different shapes of the temple carry suggestive names, one of them 
being Kiinjara or Gaja, elephant, its shape at the back being that of the posterior 
of an elephant (hastiprstha) might have been apsidal. 

The four Prasadas. enumerated at the end of the list, forgoing all metaphor 
convey the geometrical form of their plan bv their names: they are the round’ 
the square, the sixteen and eight sided one (Vrtta or Vartula, Caturasra or 
Catuskopa, etc.). These straightforward names however imply a particular 
configuration of the temple. No light should enter it; walls are built all round, 
the image in the Garbhagrha is of jewels, an embodiment of superluminous dark¬ 
ness. The entrance is from the West so that only the rays of the setting sun can 
enter the dark passage around the walls of the Prasada. It I’s this meaning expressed 
by the comnientan,- which is implied in the temple plan. Square or circular, eight 
or sixteen sided, the Prasada has two walls and a dark passage between them. The 
outer wall is not carried up to the full height of the Prasada, it is ‘cut’ (cheda), 
ends at a lower level than and is connected with the main building within it, by a 
roof (Br. S. LV. 28, Comm.).” 


of temples onlj-. The hexagonal t\-pe is enumerated as the second but last of seven tvi)es of 
‘shapes’ of the temple. The first type is Caturasra, the “four-sided”. 

It seems improbable that the ^Brhatsaiphita' would give the first place to hexagonal 
temples, in five varieties of which the first and foremost is Jlem ; Mcru, in the ‘Matsya’ and 
*Vayu Puranas’ is described as four sided (caturasra). 

The temple called Vi§nucchanda (t)T)e IB) of the Tsanasivagurudevapaddhati', Part III. 
Ch. XXVni. 113-115. has a hexagonal Garbhagrha and cupola (sikhara). A small 
temple at Toka on the Godavari is described as haring a six pointed star for its plan (J. Bur¬ 
gess, ‘Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District*. ASWI. vol. III. p.21). 
The temple type, recorded in the eleventh centurj*, in the I.P. is one in a list of 20 temples 
of South Indian type ; it belongs to a different tradition than the Twenty temples of the 
Brhatsaiphita, and the other Vastu-Sastras given in Charts I and II. 

AjJasra however denotes at octagon ; it forms the ground plan of the Mupd^svari temple 
at Bhabiia, Arrah, built before 634 A.D. (ASI. NIS LI. p.143 ; R.D. Banerji. 'Histor>' of 
Orissa*, II. PI. facing p.240) and also of the Saiikaracarya Temple at Srinagar of the eighth 
century {ASIAR, 1915-16, PI. XLIV). Nonetheless ‘ajlasri* in the ‘Bhuvanapradipa* N. K. 
Bose. op. cit. p. 125, denotes a Navaratha Temple ; haring four Rathas on cither side of the 
Bhadn. Similarly we arc compelled to consider the §adasra not as a hexagon, but as a square 
with Bliadnis or offsets in the middle of each side. AsJasra. however, admitting either ex¬ 
planation. appears to mean an octagon in the classification of the texts. The §adasra being 
a spc'cial form of the Caturasra is omitted from all the later classifications. 

** A similar construction can best be seen in the temple at Gop. Kathiawar ; also in 
Central India at Bhumara and Xachna Kuthara, and in the Deccan at Badaml; these temples 
however have a superstructure above the ground floor. 
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Ttic last naiiK'cl U-mplcs have each one storey or Bhiimi only. The remainmij 
f tlip Twenty Temples lia\e either one Bliunii only, or else, any number from hve 
t -elve Bhomis. The heijiht of the temple is not necessarily yiven by Uie number 
nf Bhiimis The temple Meru has the j^reatc-st heiiiht, (14 Hastas or 'Jl) feet it is 
nnt advisable say the texts that a biindiii}.; should exceed KHI Hastas in liei;-;ht.; 
04 Ha.stas is also the heij-ht of the teni|)le Nandan.i, but the former has I'i Bliunus 

and Uiejatt^cr^^t Temples in the Br. S. is double their_^widtii. 

Following other norms the heii^ht is thrice the width of the temple, ^iikhara 
desiuiiates the tai)erin« .superstructure; Jsrh^a also, but it is without sl.jreys (bhumi; 
‘Visiiudharmottara’. LXXXVI. 1 :$). Anda is another name for Amalaka (cf. b.b. 
LVii IB*: number of Andas is one where there is one junnted 

Sn'ma Where however the storeys are many, in the temple Nandiii, or the 
Sikhanis, of the temple Sarvulobhadra. or the roof is of a difl'erent shape the number 
of Andas is many; several such devices sup})orted a row of tinials, similar to those 
of the keel-shaped r(X)f of the Bhiina Rathu at Maniallapuram, where their number 

^\he ‘four sided' temple moreover is described as having 5 Andas ; one crowns 
the high Sikhara; and clinging to each of its sides is a lesser Sikhara each witli its 
Anda. Each Sikhara or Srhga carries above its crown a Kalasa or jar of the nectar 
of deathlessness.” The lateral .' 5 ikliaras. later texts designate as Uronianjari. 
They fate the four directions. 

This was also originally a function of the four doors which are explicitly 
prescribed for the temples Meru and Sarvatobhadra; in extant temples, the niche 
(ghanadvara) in the centre of each wall corresponds to the original door (dvara). 
The temple with a door in the four directions, and the shrine with double walls full 
of darkness, and one door only, represent each a different tradition. Few Hindu 


This type of temple is particularly that of a Hindu temple, with the lisht shininj; forth 
from the centre in the darkness of the interior which is safcRuardcd by the circiimambula- 
lory itself in darkness, The devotee entering the outer door, turns to the left, having the 
shrine on his right, when he walks around it. Temples with their covered circumambulatory 
arc known in later texts as Sandhara ; the dark circumambulatory is the Andhakirika, or 
Bbramani, etc. 

'lsaDa8ivagunidcvapaddhali\ III ch. XXX. 32 ; so as not to be easily dama^eil by 
great stonns, etc. This rule prevailed at the climax of the temple building activity in the 
toth century. A royal palace* on the other hand, in the 6lh century was 108 Hastas hi^h ; 
its base is much broader than that of a temple. 

Bhiimi, thus in the chapter of the 'Bphat Sarphit.V dealing with temples is not equivalent 
to an actual storey as it is in secular buildings. There the height of the first floor is given 
by the formula that it is one^sixteenth of the width of the building plus four cubits (Bf. S. 
LII. 22-23). Ii> ^ royal palace which has a height of 108 Hastas, the height of the first floor 
is ten Hastas and eighteen Angulas and each subsequent storey 1$ one twelfth part lower than 
the preceding. This restriction applies to brick walls only, and not to wooden ones. Tlie 
height of the successive Bhumis of the superstructure of a temple also decreases progressively 
but far more rapidly ; sec for example, the chapter on the South Indian proportions and S.S. 
LXII. 183-191. The storeys of the temple are unlike those of the houses of men though they 
resemble them in their position and parts. 

Buildings represented in the reliefs of Barhut, Sanci, Ainaravati, etc. (Coomaraswamy, 
‘Early Indian Architecture*, op. cit Pis. XCII; XCIV) show the roof ridge with 'water pot* 
finials. 
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temples exist having four doors, in Kashmir; and a small temple in Sinnar, in the 
Deccan, for example. Jama temples, however, as a rule have four doors. 

. , 5 «rts (aimhaya ahga) of architectural and symbolic significance 

of the 1 wemy Tempks are : Praggriva, the porch; Torana. the gateway; Candra- 
sala and also the Litrasala, the gabled chambers on or above the Kapota the 
Citrasala having been most probably a painted chamber. Valablii being the vaulted 
roof Itself which contains Candras5l5s (Br. S. LV. -25, Comm.}. The Candrasala 
as represented on the Prasada, might have indicated only an internal space by its 
Gavaksa, the round window within its pointed arch. Such gable windows are set 
singly, or combined in rows; whole rows moreover are superadded so as to form a 
lattice or Jala; for the Gavaksas on the extant temples are blind windows, just as 
the niches are massive doors.*’ Either of these are symbolic forms on the Prasada. 

• are car\-ed on cornices (kapota); the Kapota, the “eaves of the 
thatched roof’’ moulding, superadded one above the other had formed the gikliara 
of slabs in its pyramidal (lA) and curvilinear variety (IIB) as well. With their 
closely set rows of Gavak.sas, these .sujjerimposed roof-edge-slabs are seen covered 
in their total extent as one Jala or lattice of which the unit is a Gavak.sa. On the 
Papanatha Temple at Pattadakal, built more than a century after the compilation 
of the ‘Brhat Samhita’, the Jala can be seen in a far advanced state, in the shape 
of an intricate network of curves which covers the middle buttress of the Sikhara; 
whereas on its lateral parts tlie horizontal courses of the Bhumis,—the strata of 
roof-edged ‘slabs’,—are marked each by its row of Gavaksas. 

The ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’, the ‘Matsya’ and ‘Bhavisya Puranas’, and the S.S. 
LXIII, show the Twenty Temples rich in form; with many subsidiary Sikharas 
and Kalasas, with a large number of Bhumis and great in height and width; the 
Mem attaining to the maximum height of 100 Hastas, its width measuring 50 
Hastas. 


.411 these Prasadas can be constructed either of timber, bricks or of stone. This 
alternative is important, for those Prasadas (S.S. XLIX. 6-7) which are built in the 
“likeness of the chariots of the gods’’ .should be of bricks or stone only. 

The leading varieties of the list of the Twenty Temples represent Type II, 
and their description adds further characteristics to this type which the few pre¬ 
served temples of the “early” centuries do not show.'’ These are especially the 
5 Andas of the Caturasra Temple, which means a Prasada with a square plan hanng 


Caiulrasalas in the Valabhi arc to be seen on the Ratha of Xakiila and Sahadeva in 
Mainallapurani (Coomaraswamy, ‘Indian Architectural Terms’, JAOS, vol. 48. PI- facing p. 
250). There arc three candrasalas on the broad side of the Valabhi, as prescribed in the Br. S. 
—kuhara seems to be the ‘cavity’ of Sukanasa, etc. , m in 

The single Gavakja opening in the superstructure of the Kandanya Temple (Pt. VI. note 


(S5) serves its original purpose. ,, . 

” ASIAR, 1924 - 25 . p. 125 , opines that "the MatsyapiApa, ch. 259 , contains directions 

for the building of temples of two classes, the one with curfilinear bikhara and the other with 
a storeved superstructure. In the latter type 20 different types of temples are named, m 
the Br. S. the tj’pe with the curvilinear Sikhara finds no mention but 20 types ot stonea 

temples are described”. . ^ , ■ x: j 

This interpretation, as is proved by the terminology, description and proportions 

assembled in charts I and II cannot be correct. 
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..tr .l -^ikluira with its Aiula, and four lateral Unimafijaris. cacli witli its crown or 
Amh clin-iii" to the sides of tlie eeiitr.il Sikliara. This type of temple m later 
vSiis. exi.sts in Centr.il India, etc., and has attained its fullest and most detailed 
form in Ishajuraho (Pis. I. III). 

* These temples, says the 'M.itsya i’lir.ni.i’. .ire me.mt to enshrmc a Linsa. 
tIm ‘Brliat Sanilnt.v however j^i^aks, not of llic LiUKU, but the imaKC (pratniKi), 
*n ooncr\\ ukI in connection with the ‘(lark\ double walled, fundamental fonns of 
IhJ’temple, tlie square, cireiilar. etc., in p.irtieiilar. Tlie temples of 'I 
^•tinhitT were not intended to house the Lih^ja, tlie sytiilx)! of Siva. Wliate\er 
ilic destinalioii of the temide. Saiv.i. or Vai.suava, it had orijiinally its bearing on 
lie architectural form. The symbol or an image in the centre, the images on 
the walls of the Pras.'ida—and the synihol tixed on the limal of tlie bikhara—show 
tlie narticular divinity to whom the temple is dedicated.’* 

The Twenty Temples form the nucleus of a development of each variety and 
its ramifications'. .Souk- of the.se, widely dealt with by the texts, liave not survived 
in actual buildings. So vast is the ‘ocean of the science of ^ 

in forms that \'isvakarman, quoted m the Bhavisya Parana , I . tXW. d(i, docs 
not appear to exaggerate when he is said to have s|»ken of three thousand kinds of 

temples of various sliapes. , . , , 

Tlie ‘A<’nipurana’ embodies knowledge which must have been formulated and 

recorded over a long stretch of time. Twice it gives a chapter on Prasada Laksana, 


'“Saniarai^Ranasutradhara’. ch. LVIII. ‘Priisada-stavanam’. verses a-K i Of these ( 04 ) 
Priisndas 8 belong to g<xl Isaiubhu (Siva). 8 to Hari (Viji.m). 8 to Virifica (Brahnwl. 8 to the 
Lord of tlie Gralias (the Siiul, 8 to CanOika. 8 to Ganesa, 8 to Sn (Laksim) and 8 to the rest 

**Vimana, Sarvatobhadra, Gajai>r 5 tha, Padiiiaka. Vf^abha, Muklakoija, Nalina and 
Dravida—these 8 Iwlonc to the enemy of Tri|>iira (i.c. Siva). 

Ganida, Vardliamuna, SaiAkhavarta. Pujpaka. Crhari'q. Svastika, Rucaka. PupdrAvardhana 
—Ihesc 8, the ornaments of die city (pur), belong to Janardana (Haril. „ n - -. 

Meru, Mandara, Kailasa, Haipsa, Bhadra, Umifiga, Misraka, Maladh.ira, these S Prasadas 

belong to Brahma. . 

Cavava. Citrakii^a, Kiraija, Sar%asum1ara, Srivatsa, radmanabha. Vairaja ami Vrtia— 



these 8 auspicious Prasadas should be coiistnictc^l for Vinayaka (Ciane^l. 

Mahapadina. Harmya, Ujjayanla. Gandhamadaua, balasrnga, Navadyaka, Suvjhhranla and 

Manolmrin^ these 8 belong to lUk^mi. ^ , i a 

Vrtta. Vrttavata. Caitya, Kiukipi, Lavana (cave-temple), PanJsa (tent or made of cloth). 
Vibhava and Taragapa. these 8 Prasadas should he constructed by one skilled in the Vastu- 
Sastra, for the rest of the gods.’* 

With this enumeration however has to be compared S. S. LV. 105-108. Kailasa is the 
abode of Jlahcsvara, Gani^a of Vi§pu. Padma of Pnjapati, Gaia (Dvipa) of Ga^aua^ia, 
These are not to be constructed for any other god. Trivi^Japa is an abode of all the g<^s.^ Tlie 
different forms of Prasadas. other than these belong to all the gods without distinction. 

To this have to be added further specifications, such as ch. LVI. 55. “Mcru for Hari. 
Hiraoyagarbha, . . . Bh^kara and not for any other god’\ ch. LVI I passim, and LIX. 4. 

It would not be safe to attempt a classification of the temples on the basis of their de^Hca- 
tion to the deities at the age of the S.S. NoncUieless a definite shape of the temple originiiUy 
implied a definite dedication which was also expressed by its name. This is shown in the 
*Vi§pudharmottara* (see Appendix). 
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the features of tiie temples. The earlier one, XLII. is practically identical to the 
1 esi)ectiye passages in the ‘Hayasirsapancaratra’ from where it seems to have been 
absorbed into the ‘Agmpurana'. The later chapter CIV. also has its prototype 
m the Hayasirsapancaratra’; the proportions given there are less pure than in all 
the other ‘early texts’, it appears further removed from the principles and origins 
and nearer to the contingencies of actuality. The Sikhara is given particular 
attention, for not only are its vertical proportions dealt with as in the other texts 
also, but the horizontal proportions are also stated, although of its upper part only. 
The w[dUi of the Vedika is given as 10; this is the width of the Sikhara where the 
Sukanasa ends; the width of the Sikhaia at its base is not given; assuming however 
that it is of the type of an Orissan Sikhara, the two may be same. The width of 
the shoulder course is 5 parts, or half as wide.” The neck occupies three parts and 
the Andaka (Araalaka) has a width of four parts (CIV. 23). The preceding verse 
goes even further and details the proportions of the finial (Cula). 

These proportions however are no longer those of the Twenty Temples but of 
a different variety of the same type (II). They are known as the Forty-five Temples. 

The Twenty Temples represent a liberal assortment of architectural shapes. 
A selection was made and five basic shapes were to ramify in the several schools of 
mediaeval architecture, in forty-five variations and also in different sets of sixty-four 
shapes each. 

The Twenty Temples however are not forgotten. They are the Nagara 
Prasadas of ch. LXIII of the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’; their names are incorpo¬ 
rated in those of the temples in chapters LVII and LIX, and in the hundred—and 
one—temples of the ‘Visnudharmottara’. 


” The width of the shoulder course is Renerally given as 6 parts out of the lo parts 
allotted to the base of the Sikhara. See p. 208, note 6t. 
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Vairaja. Puspaka. Kailasa, Maniku aiul Trivistapa, these 5 chariots of the 
Gocls are tijc primary sliapcs. Mem heads tlie list. The first is square, the second 
rectangular, the third is round, the fourth elliptical and tlie fifth is octaj-onal. Each 
of them has 9 subvarieties. So there are altoj-ether 45 varieties of these Prasadas 

(‘Ai'nipuraua’, CIV. llb-il). , /> j 

' Tlie chart on p. 278 j-ives their names according' to the 'Agnipurapa , Garuqa- 
purana’ and the ‘Prayogamanjarl. Tlie last named text is a later. South Indian 

*^*”*11601 is the foremost and highest of the twenty Temples fj). 270 A). It is also 
the foremost of the 32 J*ititara temples of the Southern school as represented in the 
'Isanasivagurudevapaddhati*. III. ch. XX\' 1 I 1 . 10 . The most eminent of various 
lists of the temples is likened to the World Mountain. 

The 45 temples are distinguished by Sikhara, Kantha and Amalasaraka (A.P. 
CIV, 10 - 11 ). Their names are those of Nagara and LaU Prasadas (verse 22 ). 
Thev are Nagara Prasadas (chart 1 ) built in a particular region. Lata or Gujarat, 
Their classification (p. 278 ) is rational; it discards certain shapes of the earlier lists 
(chart II) such as the six and sixteen sided plans; a consolidated school within the 
Nagara tradition has laid down its programme. 

A digression may be permissible here. Verses 11-12 may also mean that the 
5 Vimanas, the Chariots of the Gods, are placed on the head of the Mem. This has 
no bearing on tlie 45 temples. Meru however not only heads many lists of temples; 
it should also be contemplated as the sup|X)rt of some. These are the High Temples 
(Vimana; pp. 194 f, 293 ). Meru, as the support of the Vimana of the gods has 
the shape of the mountain or of the pillar; it is the cosmic axis. Its architectural 
form is the Prasada"; and also the Stambha", the free standing pillar. The Stambhas 
on which Asoka in the third centry B.C. had his Dharma inscribed are better known 
than others, such as the Manastambhas of the Jains or the Ayakakhambhas of the 
Buddhists and other free standing pillars which carry a small High Temple. The 
former bear on their capital a small pavilion supported on four pillars; the latter 
terminate with an abridged chapel shape. 


"The ‘Prayogamanjari’ VI. 15, says: People of this world have neither enthusiasm and 
knowledge nor the money to have the tcin[>lcs constructed in all these varieties. The text 
seems to lx; considerably later than the two Piira^ias, see note 67, and explains, to some extent, 
the absence amongst preserved monuments of certain shaiws, such as especially the elliptical 
temples. 

" One of the generally accepted forms of the ‘Mem’ is the stepped pyramid ; in that form 
(cf also Type I A) it has wide currency under the very same name Meru, in Greater India ; 
miniature models of the Meru are kept in Burmese monasteries and sanctuaries. They too, have 
the shape of a stepped pyramid (R. Heinc-Geldern, l.c. Fig. 23). 

’* Fergusson HIEA, vol. II. p. 8r ; Figs. 302, 308. A. H. Longhurst, ‘The Buddhist 
Antiquities of N^arjunakouda', Memoir 54, ASI. PI. XI b, c. 

A miniature temple on a pillar, from Kashmir, is illustrated by Fergusson, op. cit., vol. I. 
p. 256 ; cf. also the slab or ‘pillar’ carved in the shape of a Sikhara tcm|>lc surmounted by an 
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The Five Vimanas 

Asp 

The 45 Temples 

according to: ‘Agni Purana’, CIV. 11-12'’; 

‘Garuda Purana’, I. XLVII. 21 f. and ‘Prayoga-Manjari’, VI. 4-13. 



i 1. Brahma ; 

1 

2 . Kuvera : 

1 

3 . Sira : 

4. Vanina: 

5. Indra : 

The Viminas of: 

1 Vaifaja: 

Pu^paka; 

Kailasa: 

Malika : 

Trivi^tapa: 

1 Catsra»ra 

Aeaia^ra 

VriU 

Vitijyaia 



(Square) 

(Rectangular) 

(Circular) 

(HUIptical) 

(Octagonal) 

The “45 Temples” 

Mere* 

Valabbi* 

Valaya 


Vajra 

•lerlved from Uic 


Grharaja* 

DunUubbi 


Cakra 

1 

^la)?rha 

Padma* 

Hajr.w* 

Mu>tika (G. P.] 



Mamlira 

[ Mah3padma 

Garad^* 

Babhrn (G. P.l 

“5 Vimdnas*’: 


Viiala [A. P.l 

i Mukuli loo: in 

Siiiiha* 

Vakra (G.P.) 



Viniana (G. P.l 

1 A. K] 

Bbu^pa 


Manjara* 

1 

Brahmj'Maodira 

1 

[ 

Bhumukha 

[G.P.) 

Srastikd 


Vim ana* i 

1 BhuTana 

SaukJia 




ITabhava [A.P.J 


Bhudhara 

KJiadga 


Dbadraka 

, ntatpbha [G.P.} 

Kalasi* 

Khavrksa [A.P.] 

Srijaya 

Gada 

Srikaotha 


Sarvaiobbadra* 

Sirika*Ve>uid 

1 

Guvavrk^d [G.P.) 

1 

Prihividhara 

Srivfk^a* 


Carnka [A. P.] 


Vardhani (A.P.] 

^k$anayaka 

Sveta [G.P.] 


Kncaka 



Vijaya 


Nandana 




Citra 


Xandivardba* 

mans* 

^rivatsa 




Vajra-Svastika 


An indispensable part of the Buddhist Stupa is the Harmika, the railing which 
surrounds its shaft where it emerges from the dome-shaped pile of the monument. 
This railing is square (caturasra kostha); it encloses moreover a small pa\'ilion or 
chapel—similar to that on the .\yakakhambhas and also to the High Temple of 
a Dranda Prasada—where it is not represented in the shape of a solid cube. The 
part where the shaft of the central pillar of the Stupa emerges above the Hannika 
is called Devata Kotuva in Ceylon. It is there that the 33 gods reside, in their 
heavenly world, above the sphere guarded by the Regents of the directions of space. 
The hierarchy of divine manifestation is thus accommodated in the monument, it 
is especially located within its vertical axis, the Cosmic Pillar. The Harmika and 
Devata Kotuva are above the expanse of the Stupa, and are part of as well as 


Amalaka and Kaia^ ; the date is 'late mediaeval’ (J. Ph. Vogel, ‘Catalogue of the Archaeological 
.Museum at Mathura’, p. 193). The pillar on the other hand, which supports an Amalaka 
(Bedsa, Karli, Nasik, etc.) is a cognate symbol (Part VIII). 

■' The names [A.P.] are those of the Agni Purapa. 

The Names [G.P.] of the Garuda Purapa, the others are common to G.P. and A.E. 

The names marked* occur also in the lists of the ‘‘Twenty Temples . 
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surrounding its axis; they exactly correspond in place and function to the 5 Viman.is 
as ‘High Temples’. 

Not only in India itself, l)iit also in Indian colonial architecture, the gods are 
known to reside on the top of Meru. In Bali, the central pillar, where it forms the 
iK'uk of the temple is hollowed immediately below its {)oint. Nine gems are deiwsited 
tliere of which the one in the centre denotes the presence of :iiva. This central 
post does not exist actually in the stone and brick temples of India. Its position 
and extent however are indisiHriisably part of the Fris-ula {Part \'Il. 

The position is marked by the central, vertical axis around which the temple is 
built; its extent is shown by the shaft or neck (griva. kunlha) which emerges above 
tlie siionlder-course (skandha) of the highest level (bhumi) of the truncated super¬ 
structure. The shaft or neck, in the temples of South India, assumes the shape of 
the walls themselves of the High Temple (vimana); they are, moreover, also called 
bv the name of neck (kantha; gala). In such PVasadas, however, where there is 
no High Temple, the round_shaft emerges from the shoulder course and is clasped 
at a given distance, by the Amalaka. 

The top of Cam temples in Cambodia is crowned by a Lihga; it is the scat 
proper of divinity. The shaft of the central pillar, if extended to the bottom of the 
Prasada holds the central Lihga in the Garbhagrha of a Siva Temple (Fig. i, on 
p. 2r2). The top of Indian temples is invariably surmounted by a finial of which the 
Kalasa is the mast important part. In this jar the Golden Prasada -Purusa is 
installed (Part VIII). 

The central shaft of the temple holds the divine presence; it is specially mani¬ 
fested on the lowest level, in the womb, the Garbhagrha, and on the highest level, 
above the body of the temple. The vertical column of the temple is the cosmic 
trunk and its quadruple ramifications are the four directions of space in which the 
Prasada has its extension.** The vertical column of Prasada and Stupa alike has 
its prototype in that vertical shaft across the strata of the Vcdic altar formed by 
the naturally perforated 'bricks’, the vSvayamatrnna stones, which were placed in 
vertical succession above the Golden Purusa. 


The Amalaka, the cogged ring stone, is an equivalent of the highest of these 
perforated stones : it was placed above the last, the fifth layer of the Altar. Where 
no Amalaka clasps the ’neck’ of the pillar of the temple, the High Seat of divinity 
is placed in the High Temple, the “very small” (ksudra-alpa) Vimana, which 
crowns the South Indian Prasada. The shapes of this High Temple are square 
or circular; or rectangular or elliptical, the latter two being considered special forms 
of the former; the octagon too is one of its shapes. 

The shapes only and not the names of the 5 Vimanas or Chariots of the Gods, 
have been given to the High Temples. Trivistapa is the heaven of Indra, 
and of the 33 gods; TrivisUpa is also the name of the chariot of Indra. Another 
name is Vairaja; it belongs to the cosmic intellect, Viraj, who rules over and unites 
the whole manifestation which is integrated in himself, Viraj, the non-supreme 


'* ‘Dikiakbani&lakanda’, of the Dcopara inscription of Vijayasena, as understood by P. 
Mus, op. cit. p. 413. Ch ‘Ep. Ind.’ I. p. 314, and R. C. Mazuindar, 'Inscriptions of Bengal’, 
vol. III. 
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Brahman. It is therefore also the name of the chariot of Brahma. The other names 
are those of the celestial chariots, the Kailasa of Siva, the Puspaka of Kuvera, and 
the Manika of \ arunu. The chariots of the gods, the sk)’*travellers, have alighted 
on top of the World-Mountain in which inheres the cosmic pillar, and show by their 
shape to whom they belong. The Five Vimanas on the top of the temples correspond 
to the other small 'High Temples’ set up on pillars such as the Caturasra-kostha, 
the Harmika, below the Devata Kotuva, within the central shaft of the Stupa, and 
to the small chapels which crown the Mana-stambhas and Ayaka-khambhas. Meru 
which supports them is a free standing pillar or the central shaft of the monument, 
tlie temple. 

The pillar, the shape of the Cosmic Axis on which rests the Amalaka or the 
\’imana of God, is sheathed in the body of the temple. The mass of the monument, 
the temple, is fitted around the pillar and its mantle has many forms. That of the 
45 temples is hemmed by the shape of the 5 Vimanas and has an Amalaka for its 
crown. In the South Indian version, a small Vimana, alike to one of the five celestial 
chariots, is given the place of Amalaka and Kantha. 

The Vimana placed on top of Meru is the small domed shrine, which is placed 
on top of the flat roof of a dolmen temple of one storey (Fig. c, Part VI) or its 
repetition in the vertical and forming a pyramid of many storeys. In its simplest 
and original form this type of the temple consists of one such storey only, the 
prism or cube of the dolmen type Garbhagrha. On this flat roofed shrine thus 
another is placed. This indeed is the form of the small shrines of South India which 
are called Alpa-prasada. In their aggrandised shape, having one Garbhagrha 
above the other, or a series of storeys in receding tiers, these temples, called Meru, 
would be stepped pyramids, like those presen-ed in South India but without the 
parapet of chapels around each storey. In Northern India too, this shape occurs 
but in a different version. In the ‘terrace temples’, in Ahicchatra and Paharpur, 
it is the solid stepped pyramid consisting of terraces which forms the Meru. It is 
traversed by a shaft, square in section and equal in area to the High Temple in the 

centre of the topmost terrace. , tt- , m t 

The Meru below the Vimana, the Mountain on which rests the High lemple, 
is not only an Indian architectural concept. The cubical or rectangular sub¬ 
structure of the Zikkurat^' is also the Mountain; on it is placed the Hut, the dwelling 
of divinity. 


W. Andrae, ‘Das Gottcshaus und die Urformen des Bauens im 
speaks of the cubical or prismatic sub-structure of the Zikkurat as being 
is placed the Hut. the abode of God. 


alten Orient,’ (ig 30 ). 
the Mountain. On it 
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c. THE FIVE VIMaNAS AND THE 04 HALL TEMPLES 


From the Five Vimanas on wliicli the i,’ods travel in the air and from the five 
temple shapes built in their likeness were derived forty-five varieties of temples, 
square, rectangular, circular, elliptical and octagonal, nine of each kind. 

From the self-same five shapes of the Vimanas, the 'Samaraiiganasutradhara , 
rinnter XLIX, derives 04 kinds of temples. Vairaja, the square one. having ‘24 
varieties and the other 10 varieties each (Chart on p. 281 ). They are to be built in 
towns and are made of stoue or burnt brick (S.S. XLIX. 6 - 7 ). Their names are 


THE 64 TEMPLES DERIVED FROM THE 5 VIM.\NAS ACCORDING TO 
■SAMARANGADIASUTRADHARA’. ch. XLIX. 22-202. 


I 

Vaifija, tbe Vi man a 
uf Brahinii. 

n 

Kail.'isa. (lu' 
ViuMna of ^iva 

ni 

Pa^lMka. the 
ViiiMna of Kovcr.i. 

ProtolyiKfA of: 

IV 

Mauika, th« Vimana 
of Varnoa. 

V 

Trivi>iapa, the 
Vimaua of Indra. 

24 vorieHe^i of Squore 
PrSsAdas. 

1 

10 varieties of 
Cinutuf TempJ«s. 

10 Oblong Teinplt^. 

10 Elliptical 
Ttmples. 

10 Octaconal 
Tvmple.s. 

Kacaku'* 

SiiphapaAjara 

CitrakQpi 

Dh&dra 

Srlkap) 

asiagrha 

Gojavethapa 

HanuySvarta 

AvAtaip^ka 

Svastika 

Kpiibba^d 

Bhujayo 

Vijnya 

Nandi 

Sritana 

Pramadapriya 

VyaiDiira 

Hast! JStiya 

Knvera 

Vasndhudhnra 

Sarvatobhadra 

Vimana 

VitnaktakoQa 

Valaya 

Doudublii 

PranU 

Padtna 

Kan la 

Catanunkha 

3tai,iduka 

Kurma 

TaliK'rhu 

Ulilpi 

Biu*iva 

viau 

Saminakhva 

Prabliava 

Aibiragflia 

Mukba&nft 

DviUI5 

Grh.iruja 

A mala 

VibliQ 

Amoda 

Raitika 

Tanga 

Cara 

Dliuti 

Ni^voka 

Nksedlu 

Sifpha 

Saprabha 

Locanotuva 

Vajraka 

Nandana 

fkinku 

Mek]iai:i 

Vamana 

Lava 

Mabapadma 

Hatp^ 

Vyoma 

Cindrwlaya 


Rucaka like Meni» is the name of more than one type of temple. Rucaka is the name 
of a mountain ridge which projects from the base of Mcru, on the South. Other inouiitains, 
whose names were given to temples arc: 

Malyavan (ch. 65], described as a Bhumija Pr^da ; Tritcuta (ch. 57) ; Ni^odha (ch. 05), a 
Bhumija Prasada ; Gandhamidana (ch. 59) ; Nandana, Himavan, Sf^in, Nila, Sveta, etc. 
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only partly the same as in the list of the A-nipurana {p. 278); the square varieties 
lia\e \aslly increased m number; moreover, certain temples (Harasa) described 
for instance as elliptical in the first list, are amongst the octagonal temples in the 
second; or. Mahapadma. circular in the one list, is octagonal in the other The 
names thus do not denote the same shapes; the name of Meru, however which is 
particularly mentioned and actually heads the first list is absent ’from the 
second In short, the 64 temples of Chapter XLIX of the ‘Samarafiganasutradhara’ 
differ from the 45 temples of the other list although their prototypes in hea\en and 
the shape or their horizontal sections are the same. 

The 64 temples of Chapter XLIX are low buildings; in the centre is the 
Garbhagrha; its position is marked by four pillars only (verses 64, 80, etc. Fia. on 
p. 2c>2). It is surrounded by pillared or walled corridors (alinda, etc.); these 
alternate with broader pillared halls (sala); pillared porticoes (praggriva) are placed 
in front of the doors of the inner walls; Praggri\-as also project beyond the outer 
walls, which, as a rule, have two windows (gavaksa) on each side, the plan of the 
building is laid out in concentric zones, the method being that the square or any other 
of the five shapes of the plan is divided into a given number of equal parts (bhaga); 
they range from four to twelve in the different temples, the width of the Garbhagrha 
having 2 parts; the rest measure the extent of the ground of the various pillared 
halls and corridors, separated in the larger temples by an internal wall; they have 
two or three Alindas all round. Their colonnades are formed by pillars with equal 
intercolumniations, one Bhaga being the unit, whereas the pillars are doubly spaced 
on the 4 sides of the Garbhagrha so that a cross results in the plan formed by the 
two broad, east-west and south-north corridors. 



Scheme of Plan or Satpsthana of the 
tcinpk Svastika, S.S. XLIX^ 62-67. 


(‘Vijnupurapa’, II. ch. n). Some of the names of the Bhumija Prasadas are amongst those of 
Uie 100 temples of the *Vi$oudhannottara^ (see Appendix). 
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The GarbliaRrIta, if it lias four walls, lias sonictiines four doors or it lias only 
one entrance.” Toranas or gates are set up in the larger temples, in the middle 
of two pillared .Alindas (in the temple IVtliivijaya, for example; verses HO-MN); the 
distance between their po.sts has the width of the Garbhagrha or Devahostha ; the 
liitter term is more appropriate wliere the innermost sanctuary is marked by four 
pillars only, one in each corner and has no walls. 

The Prasida is raised on a socle (pitha) who.se height is one p.irt (bhaga); stone 
steps (sopana) from one or two sides lead up to it in the temple Gajaynthapa 
(verse 44 ). 

The temple Rucaka (verse the first of the ‘04 temples’, within its 

pillars, etc., is so to say the nucleus of the others; it has a width of four parts 
(bhaga); the vertical pro[X)rtion.s of the square Garbliagrha, measuring two parts 
are : one part for the .socle (pitha) and parts lor the height of the Prasada of which 
114 P^rts are the height of the pillars (stanibha); above them is the 'iy>]>er part’ of 
the Prasada; it has 3 roofs (chadya trayam). a neck (kantha) and Anialas.'iraka. 
(Cf. the upper portion of Fig. c. Part VU. The temple is as high as it is broad. 
The height of the door is 1 part, its width is half of it. 


The proportions of the Garbliagrha and its parts do not change. In the square 
hall temples, its width is invariably ‘1 parts, whether the temple covers an area of 
which the side has 4 or 12 parts. Its door is always 1 Bhfiga (part) high, and half 
as broad. The Garbliagrha is the unchangeable nucleus of the several zones which 
are made to encompass it;” the temple Rucaka is its shell. If circular, tlie 
disposition of the ground plan remains the same in principle, the .single corridors 
measuring 1 Bhaga in width, the intcrcolumniations also being the same. A simple 
example of this type is the wood-brick temple excavated at Bairat (Jaipur), of 
c. the 3 rd century B.C. Low pitched roofs (chadya) crowned by an Anialasaraka 
(Amalaka) raised on its neck (kantha) cover the temple ‘Rucaka’.'* The other 
temples described in Chapter XLIX, are covered by one Chadya which is circular 
on round temples, or by a double roof, Dvichadya; the portion of the colonnade 
under the protracted eaves, is called N'alabln.” 


“ The circular temple ‘Valaya’ is called Caturmuklia if it has 4 doors and Ma^duka if it 
has one entrance only (S. S. XLIX. 

“The temple Rucaka, of ch. XLIX. 25-28. differs from the temple of the same name and 
described in ch. LVI. 44-50, of the ‘SamarailgapasutradhSra’. In ch. LVI, it has a Sikhara ; 
but the rhythm of its ground plan is the same as in ch. XLIX. 

“ The innermost sanctuary, in the oblong temples, is a double square ; in one of the oval 
temples (Su|>rabha) it is octagonal, demarcated by S pillars (verse i8i|. The rcctansular 
temples have the shape of a double square ; in the elliptical temples the lengths of the two main 
co-ordinates are, analogously. 8 and 4. Simibr in plan, though without walls, but haviiiR a 
railing instead are the circular sanctuaries represented in the reliefs of Barhut and early 
Amaravati. The rectangular temples shown there arc open pillared 'hall' temples, cf. p. 118, 
•45. 

" A miniature Dvichadya with its .Amalaka would thus also be the proper description of 
the roof of the water pavilion of Mahakuta. Different kinds of roofs are here referred to, the 
one of slabs being perfectly flat; cf. also the central Indian Gupta temples, the other having a 
low pitch. 

*' Valablii, takes sometimes the place of Priggriva (verse 201). Valabhi is also one of the 
names and shapes of the Kapota or Mekhala, the cornicc-tnoulding of the entablature 
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The ‘hall temples', without internal walls, with rows of pillars, resemble in plan 
the Ladh Khan Temple in Aihole and also the circular temple in Bairat, if one is 
to compare these preserved examples with the richer and later varieties of 
Chapter XLIX of the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’. Such are its 64 Prasadas built 
in accordance with the live shapes of the chariots of the gods. 

Although they are generally low, spreading structures, the arrangement of 
their roof having an Amalasiraka. with its Kantha in some cases, was similar to 
the superstructure (Type I A) as it is known in its early phases. All these temples 
however having one roof, or a double and even a triple roof are without a super¬ 
structure proper. This is clearly stated in a following Chapter (LII) of the 
Samarahganasutradhara’. The rudiments of a superstructure (Type I A) are, 
however, in the description of_the upper portion of the temple ‘Rucaka’ as much as 
they are in the slabs and the Amalaka of the Lihga shrine at MahakuU and various 
chapels represented in the ancient reliefs and paintings. 

The hall temples were buildings not primarily destined, it seems, for Hindu 
worship. They lent themselves to Buddhist rites and had to be condensed to sen’e 
the purpose of the Hindu temple. While they did not contribute towards the origin 
of the Hindu temple they also did not essentially determine its ultimate form. They 
were, however, utilised and adapted for its purposes. 

The 64 temples had to undergo a process of condensation of their plan, until 
the internal galleries and their pillars were compressed in one internal circumambu- 
latory between thick walls, when its Salas, Praggrivas and Valabhis became 
‘Anukava-angas’ or parts of the wall itself. The hitherto diffuse balance of the 
plan laid out around the centre became organised from within. The new compact¬ 
ness was a necessity so that the high superstructure might tower over the centre 

and rest securelv on the walls of its base. 

% 

While following the one account of the 45 Prasadas (‘Agnipurana’, CIV), 
Nagara and Lata Prasadas were built alike in shape to the five edestial chariots, in 
the other tradition the C4 Temples, alike in plan to those of the Five Chariots, had to 
‘carry’ divinity; this was expressed subsequently in a monumental sense by the 
addition of the superstructure (S.S. LII. 20-22), which thus 'conveyed' dirinity 
to the devotee coming from afar. 

The ‘Samaranganasutradhara’ (Ch. XLIX) describes 24 temples hadng a 
square plan; their prototype is \‘airaja. From these, one storeyed temples, further 
eight \’imanas were formed and they have Sikharas (S.S. LII. 20-22). Five of 
them, Rucaka, Bhadra, San-atobhadra, Avatam.sa and Muktakona are in the 
list of the square temples (Chart on p. 281); the shrines of a certain type 
remained Rucaka or Bhadra, etc., even though a Sikhara was superposed. The 
three other temples are Meru, Mandara and \'ardhamana; these, and especially the 
images of the Mountain, are absent from the list of the 64 chariot-like temples; the 


or upper zone of the wall of the temples which hare a superstructure. The eaves of the 
Chadva too, are retained amongst the profiles of the entablature; on some temples they are 
doubled or trebled (d\nchadya ; trichadyal and form the canopies by which the images (W the 
walls are shaded and proterted (PI. III). A special wriety of this architectural .^nukaya is 
known as Mallacchadya (S.S. LX. S5, etc.). 
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images of the mountain now appear super-added to the various hall temples (Fig 
p. 183) and are its Sikharas." 





Some of tlic temples in Aiholc are hall temples with a Sikliara su|>oradilod either in the 
original design {Fig. d, Part VI.) or as an afterthought (Dnrga tcinplc). As part of the original 
design, the curvilinear superstructure, the Sikhara, rises above the Garbhagfha of the rectangu- 
lar hall temples at Alampur (Raichur, Hyderabad) from their flat roofs ('Report of the Archuco* 
logical Department of the Nizam's Doiiiinions,' 1926 - 27 , PI. X). Cf. also the Papanatlu; 
Temple in Pattadakal. The hall temples in Alampur serve as Maydapa and Saodhara 
Prasada combined. These combinations Iacke<l consistency and were not continued beyouj the 
ninth century. 
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NaGARA, DRaVIDA and vesara 


The early sources, from the ‘Brhat Samhita’ onwards to the earlier chapters 
of the A^nipurapa classify the temples neither according to Nagara, Dravida^and 
Vesara nor according to their regional distribution. They give the norms of prooor- 

tionate measure and list ‘20 possible shapes of the PrSsada which conform Sh 
the cnnoDs. 


Fifteen out of the 20 names of the early texts are repeated amongst the "45 
ieraples ( Agnipurana’. CIV, etc.). Amongst the five which are not repeated 
are the Square, the Octagonal, the Sixteen sided and the Round Temple; they 
have no place m a classification which itself is based on 5 prototypal shapes namely 
the square, oblong, circular, elliptical and octagonal. The earlier list having been 
rationalised and augmented, the ‘Agnipurana’ CIV, 22. moreover, adds in the verse 
immediately following the standard proportions and the subsequent enumeration 
of the 45 names : "These are the names of Nagara as well as of Lata Pr^adas." 
Lata is the ancient name of 'Gujeraf : it is the country to the west of'Ujjain and to 
the south-west of Vidarbha (Berar). Nagara however is not amongst the names 
of ancient Indian geography. 

The name Nagara occurs frequently in the ‘Isanasivagumdevapaddhati’ and the 
‘Samaranganasutradbara’. Both these texts belong approximately to the same age, 
the one belongs to South India, the other to Dbara,” in Malwa; the first named text 
treats of one type of temple only,—the Dravida,” whereas the latter is a compendium 
dealing with the main types then known. Both the texts are contemporary with 
temple architecture at its climax. Nagara, in the 'Isanasivagumdevapaddhati’ 
occurs in connection with the names Dravida and Vesara; in the 'Samaraiigana- 


”The ‘Isanasivagumdevapaddhati,’ embodies the teachings of a long line of Siddhantikas 
who were influential all over India during the ninth to eleventh anturics and later. Part III, 
the chapters of the ‘I.P.’ dealing with the architecture of the temples may have'Tjeen written 
at the Gora{ika matha in Dhara, if not in a monastic establishment even further soUth. 

This name however is absent from chapters XXVIII and XXIX which treat of the 
Prasadas and Vimanas and classify them according to their ‘Alaihkaras’ (XXVIII. 2 ^). This 
term is used in a sense analogous to ‘Lak^aiia' in the ‘B^hatsatphita’, etc., and denotes the 
specific shape of the various temples. Each has a name of its own, Nalina, etc., Meru, etc. In 
chapter XXX. 41*42, the ‘K§udra*alpa-Vimanas’, the diminutive High Temples at the top of 
these structures arc labelled according to their shapes, as Nagara, Drarida and Vesara, It is in 
this restricted application only that this terminology applies to the South Indian temples which 
themselves are known under the regional and ethnical designation Dravida. In this, its original 
application in Vastu^tra, the name is absent from chapters XXVIII and XXIX. To the 
South Indian school of architects the temples built by them were the temples; there was no 
need to designate them as South Indian or Dravida. The ‘Brhatsariihita’, too, treats of the 
temples simply, without calling them Nagara or any other name which would indicate their 
‘stvlc’, 

The ‘Visvakarmapraka^* and ‘Matsyapiirana^ too, are without the classification Nagara, 
etc., although they treat more fully of the Twenty Temples as they were built io the sixth 
century and earlier. 
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sntradliam’ however, the name \’csar.i doe-s not occur, whereas Nagara •md Dravula 
are k-quently discussed and the triad of names m completed by the term Varati. 

Another datable source is an inscription from Holal. Bellary District.’* This 
Western Calukyan inscription speaks of I tyjK-s of buildings, called Aagara, 
Kfiliugu. Uiavida and Vesara. ^ _ 

Thc.se tliree sources Ix-long to the Dc-cenn and the South, A South Indian Agama 
further clarifies the design.itions by explicit delinitions. lii chapter XLIa. I-^, 
the 'Kamikagania’ assigns the NTigara temples to the country from the Himalaya 
to the X’indliVa; Vesar.i from the Vindliya to the river Krsna; and Dravida from 
the Krsna to CajK- Comorin. This ternary is based on that of the Gunas : Sattva 
Timas and Rajas.” Although the tern.iry of the Gunas constitutes a tcit.il—that 
of the nature of tiie world,—three further classifications follow, in the ‘Kaniika- 
gaiiia'. the ternarv of Nagara, Dravida and \'esara.’‘ Sarvadesika. ■'proper to 
all countries". Kalihga and Wlrfita form the other ternary of styles • 2 -d . 
is the country now known as Orissa, whereas Vara^ has no jdace in the Sanskrit 
accounts of ancient Indian geography, and is discussed in the sub.seciueift jiages. 

As the ternary Nagara. Dravida and \‘esara looms large in contein{>orary 
discussions on Indian architecture and has found more than one interpretation it is 
here being tracked to its sources. 

Nagar.x.— The word Nagara. as derived from Nagara. a city, means ‘per¬ 
taining to a cilv or town’. This is a generally accepted meaning, also in Vastu- 
0 stra '‘Prasa'das of stone and baked brick should be built for tlie adoninient of 
towns (nagara).’’” The shapes of these Prasadas should be in the likeness of the 
Five \'inianas, the chariots which Brahma had created for the gods with the purpose 
of carrying them on their heavenly ways. As the gods are accommodated in lieaven, 
so are they accommodated on earth, and in the latter case their habitations conform 
with the particulars of living in difierent towns in the different parts of India. As 


** None of these three names however is Riven in ch. XLIX which <Uals with the “hall 
temples’’. The triple distinction is made in tlic chajilers Ix-Rinninc; from LVII only. 

“ ‘Annual Report of the Assistant Archaeological Suix-rinternknl, Smthern Circle for 
EpiRrajiliy’, 1915. pp. 40, 00. The inscription is in the Mukha-nianOapa of tlie -Amrtesvara 
Temple at Holai, Bellar^’ District, "built long before the Mohatiiiiicxhin conquest of Northern 
India". 

”Tamas, the dcscendinR tendency, is here qiven the |»sition of Rajas, the expanding 
tendency, as Vesara is Tanias, while Driiviija is Rajas. 

’* The sequence NfiRara, Vesara, Dravida belongs to the geoRraphical distribution, whereas 
the sequence Nagara, Dravida, Vesara gives first the two main styles of which is compo.se«l the 
Vesara style. It indicates also the chronological position of the style V’esara (see infra). 

” Kaij'aiia, quoted by Utjiala, in his commentary to ‘Bj-hat Sainhttii’, LV. 16, similarly 
enjoins that “temples, conforming with the prescriptions should l>c hnilt according to the towns 
(pura)". ^ 

Nagara therefore has also been taken to mean esjiecially ''[>erlaininc to Sri Nagara or 
Pataliputra, the ancient Metrojiolis of India”, R.D. Ranerji, 'History of drissa’, vol. II. p. 35.*,, 
which however is not likely for the designation of the temple types as Nagara, Dravida, etc. is 
later than the ‘Bj-hat Saqihita’, when Pa|aliputra had long ceased to hold the leading position. 
Nagara may also be derived from Naga. The Vaslupuruja “has tlie shape of a N.yga" 
CVisvakarmaprakasi’, 1.97, 99f.)—and the Vastunaga who is Se*5a or .Anaiita, encircles every 
site (p. 6a). 
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in heaven, so on earth, are the \'imanas of the gods; they are made of substances 
which are proper to each, of stone and burnt brick, specially should the temples be 
built in towns; for those which are known as Vhnanas on the ways of the gods 
{suravartmani) are called Prasadas when they are immovable (sthavara; S.S. LV. 
104“5) 

Another word which means a (fortified) town or citv is Pura. This word also 
refers to man {‘Niriikta’ I. Vi, II. 3) for he too is a residence. Thus Brahmapura 
is the heart as the centre of Being, the residence of Brahman, the Supreme Spirit. 

On the island of Bali, the word generally used for temple is Pura. This 
meaning, however, is but one of the possible meanings of the word Nagara. 

The Twenty Temples—of the early Vastu-sastras hitherto discussed—bear no 
particular naitie comprising them in these texts. There are no others; they 
represent all the possible shapes of the Prasada. The self same Twenty Temples 
however are also the subject of one chapter (LXIII) at least of the ‘Samarangana- 
sutradhara’. It treats of Nagara-Prasadas. The Twenty Temples in the eleventh 
century are called “Nagara”. This is how they are distinguished from Dravida 
Prasadas (chapters LXI, LXII) and Varata Prasadas (ch. LXIV). Once they 
were ‘The Twenty Temples’; now they are known as Nagara Prasadas. - 

Another meaning of Nagara is Universe (Visva).*' The temple, the Universe 
in a likeness, is Nagara for it rests on the Naga, the Vastupurusa, who supports the 
Universe and is Sesa, the Remainder. 

Between the fourth and seventh centuries A.D., the Hindu temple, it appears, 
consisting essentially of the perpendicular walls of the Garbhagrha and a super¬ 
structure, the Sikhara, was being given shape. In the subsequent period local schools 
worked out in logical sequences, the specific features (laksana) of the Prasadas. 
One of these schools had its centre in Dravidadesa, the country of the Dravidas, 
or South India proper from Madras to Seringapatam and Cape Comorin. There 
the temples called Dravida were built such as are preserved from the seventh 
century and in the subsequent centuries when tlie te.xts referred to were compiled. 
Not only however in the Dravida country itself but also in the Kanarese part of the 
Deccan, where Aihole, Mahakutesvar, Badami and PaUadakal, are situated were 
such temples built, at an earlier date even. This Southern school contributed a 
particular type of temple to the architecture of India and a particular branch of 
V'^astusastra to its knowledge. The South Indian text books on architecture are 


In some of the temples this version of their origin is overdone ; built of stone, they yet 
have Avheels, car\ed in stone : even this, inappropriate, form has found a great Sthapati to build 
it in the Sun temple at Konaraka. Other whceied, stone built temples belong to South India, 
the shrine at Darasuram for example. 

*’‘Nanartharnavasarpk§epa’, by Kesava Svami, si. 1008-9, TSS. p. 135. has “nagaraip 
visva" and also “nagararji kaseru”, Kaseru or Kaseruinat is one of the nine divisions of 
Bharatavarja or Jambudvipa, but it is not known which part of India is denoted as Kaseru. If 
it is Madhyadcsa, this would agree with a verse of the ‘Aparajitapfccha’, Fol. 5 ; (Ms. in the 
S. K. Ray collection, quoted by S. K. Sarasvati, l.c. ‘Indian Culture’, vol. VIII. p. 183): see 

note 106. ^ • 

Another meaning of Nagara is given in the Vacaspatya, s.v.: "Dhanurv’cdasya sutraip vai 
yantrasutraqi ca Nagarani”; see part I, note 20. In its Vedic affiliation, architecture might have 
been classified as Nagara, though the meaning of Nagara in this application is not given. Apte, 
Dictionar*' 5.v. gives "desire of final beatitude” as one of the meanings of Nagara. 
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copious TIk'V treat as ;i rule, exclusively of the particular South Iiuliaii tyjK of 
Hu* temple in its varieties winch they desii^natc hy appropriate names. 

In the ‘Hrhat Saniliitri’ (I.II. I). \’arahainihira s|x»ke of \’aslu-s.istra as 
trinsmitled for the pleasure of the astrohv.'ers from Brahma to his days by an 
unbroken series of sa.ijes. The Tsaiiasiv.i-urudevapaddhati' however speaks of 
Brahma, of the sueevssion of sa;..:es. .ind May.i as having described the \ imanas\ 
such as the twenty Mukhya-p^a.^adas, etc., which are de.ilt with in this text (T.l*. 
Ill cli. XW'III. • 1 - 1 ). Whereas the whole science of architecture in its primeval 
connectedness with the stars and the universe is pre.sent to \'arahamihira in the 
sixth century, the later text applies it to a description of the temples only; it adds 
moreover, the name of Maya to that of Brahm.'*. It k-tiins (.'I. 7 ) with the descrip¬ 
tion of 211 main (mukliya) temples, called N.iliiia, I’ralina, etc. The number 20 is 
the same as that of the more ancient lists, the names however are others and tho.se 
at the bej'innin}' of the list have not the cogency of the names of the Mountain 
(Meru, Mandara, Kailasa) which intr<Kluce the Twenty Temples of the^ ‘Brhat- 
sainhita'. These compri.sed every sliaiie of the temples then known. The later 
text dejjrades to the “secoiKl class” the names of the Mountain ;_they introduce the 
Jatitara Vimatias. Tlie special knowledge einlxxlied in the 'Isanasivayurudeva- 
paddhati’ seems to be particularly that which h.ul in Maya its iiiaiii exponent. 

Var'ihamihira knew that architecture had its be^inniii" in Brahma. In a 
different context (Br. vS. L\'. 2 f)-;l()l, he mentioned amonyst the sa^es or preceptors 
of architecture V’iivakarman and also Maya, an apparent controversy between 
these two grest teachers as well as its solution. Maya is The Architect, the 
‘arch-builder’ of the ‘IsaHa.sivagurudeva|»addhati’; tradition knows him to be the 
master-builder of the Asuras, whereas Visvakannan is the Architect of the gods. 
Visvakarman reveal.s the Sthapatyu \’cda. he is The Great Architect”. No 
regional or ethnical distinctions however liave been made in the chapters on 
architecture of the ‘Brhatsaiuhitu’, nor are they taken into aa-ount by Ulpala, tlie 
commentator, whereas iconograpliical distinctions of this kind are referred to at 
least in one instance, in the text and by the commentator, in the chapter on 
Pratimalaksana (Br. S. LVIl. 4 ; 15 ). Iconometrical differences in the facial 
proportion-s of the images arc noted and Nagnajit is the authority referred to”. 

The ‘succession of sages’ in their unbroken continuity is a reality to the earlier 
text, whereas the later text makes it halt before one Great architect, Maya, who 
is the mythic builder, of the South Indian branch of the tradition. 

With the elaboration of architecture in the different parts of the country, each 
centre became to its own practitioners the central, comprehensive scliool. Tliis 


“ Maya is to the Asuras what Visvakannan is to the gods (*Rainayana\ 1 \*. 51. 11).—The 
*M^asnra\ I. derives Vaslu-sastra from Siva, Braliihfi, Vi^yu, Ijidra, Bfliasnali and 
Narada ; Narada belongs to the Southern school. 

He says: “That is called Dravija proportion when the face is 14 afigulas long ami 
angulas broad*’, whereas the general rule is that the face is 12 aiigulas in length and ul>o in 
width, The greater length of face, according to Naguajit, is discussed at length in LVlI. 15, 
and commentary. It distinguishes the facial proportion of ’Dravida’ sculptures, such a> can 
be seen from the earliest preserved South Indian sculptures (second ccntur>' U.Cd througli all 
phases, from those of the rest of India. Nagnajit is one of the i8 preceptors whose names arc 
given in the ’Matsyapuratia*. 


73 
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IS true of the South Indian or Dravida branch of the tradition and also of another 

reyionul school, which is represented under the name Varata in the ‘Samaran'^ana 
sutradhara’. ’ * • 


\ ARAJA. Varata is derived from Varad (Berar)'”. The ‘Rupamandana’, III. 
5, a treatise on iconography by Sutradhara Mandana, the author of the ‘Vastura- 
javailabha’. of the fifteenth centurj-, mentions the Varatas and also the Kiratas 
whose country lay on the \‘indhyas. Varata thus is a territorial division and 
being derived from Varad (Berar) designates Vidarblia (Berar), which extended 
from the river Krsna to about the Narmada. 

The ‘Kamikagama’, XLIX. 18-20, speaks of the seven storeys, and of the 
Griva, Sikha and Stupika of the pillared—or having pilasters (stainbha)—VaraU 
temples which are thus shown to be storeyed pyramidal buildings surmounted by 
a High Temple with its walls (griva, ‘neck’), cupola and finial. They represent 
U pe I and, on the whole, belong to the same family as the temples “placed on the top 
of Meru’’.'®' They are said to be built where Sattva and Rajas are active (ib.), this 
means where North and South meet. The same is also said of another variety of 
temples called Kalinga; their country, is Kaliiiga, where are the temples of Puri 
and Bhuvanesvar, etc. In this regional style however the Southern elements are 
subordinated to the general ‘Northern’ Indian form. 

These two regional styles are spoken of in the ‘Kamikagama’ after the 
temples called ‘Sarvadesya’ or ‘Sarvadesika’ (ib.) which means 'belonging to all 
countries’. No special rules have been laid down for the form and proportions of 
their buttressed walls whereas Kalinga has been given Southern traits. 

VaraU and also Kalinga thus are known to the ‘Kamikagama’ as regional 
styles. From the South Indian point of view of this Agama, the third term of this 
ternar)’, the ‘Sarvadesika’, makes allowance for temples which have the Prasada 
Ksitibhusana for their paradigm (p. 251) and which may be built as ‘Dravida, 
Nagara or Varata’ in the opinion of the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’. 

The ‘Kamikagama’ as well as the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’ know of Varata 
as a regional school of architecture. The ‘Kamikagama’ describes it concisely. 
It also sums up the main features of the other styles. It describes (si. 5f) the 
Nagara temples as having eight constituent parts (astavarga) in their elevation. 
These are: Mula, ‘the root’, i.<?., the foundation or also the terrace; Masuraka, 
the socle; Jangha, the ‘wall’; Kapota, the comice; these form the perpendicular 
portion of the structure and support the Sikhara, Gala, the circular Araalasaraka 
and the Kumbha with its Sula or finial. The.se are indeed the main parts of a 
temple of 'Type 11’. Its Sukanasa is also specially mentioned. 

S.S. LXIV shows the Varata temples similar in plan to Nagara temples; it is 
not divided according to Kuta, Kostha, etc. Their superstructure however does not 
seem to have been curvilinear. 


‘Nagara, Vesara, Dravida, etc.’ by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, JISOA, vol. II. p. 23 - 
'** ‘The extant temples in this region however neither conform with the d^nption ol 
Varata (Vavata) Prasadas in S.S. ch. LXIV. nor with that in the ‘Kamikagama . The desenp- 
tions would more closely fit the temples known as Calukyan. 
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Outstanciinj; .mu.nKsl South ludiaii W.stiis.'istnis in recording' the- sclio()ls 
of •irchitcclurL- outside the Drrivid.i eounliy. tlic 'K.unikayuiu.i however also 
estiblishes the nnix.rtaiKe <.f the South Indian school whicli is its main to])R. 
a 1 an exponent of that scIkh.I it forimilates the theory of Hr ThrcR Styles 
•Naj-ara, Dravida and \'esara' seen under the as|)ect ol Hie Three Ounas and 
repre-senliiiK the sum total of Indian architecture. 

Vl-s\RV \’esara, in onitradistinction to \'arata, is not the name of a countrv.'”' 
It means “a mule'’.‘“’ an issue of heterogeneous parents; in plan (vinyasa) it is 
Dravida. in the shaiie of its details (kriya) it is Nayara {‘Kamikagama , ib.). It 
denotes a mixed style. 

X'esara temples are t'eneraily assi^^ned to the country between tlie \ indhya 
and Aeastva (Nasik)’'* or from the \indliyas to the river Krsna, as in the 
‘Kunika”iina’ It thu.s seems that XTir.'ita and X’esara denote type.s of certain 
temples' assigned to the Deccan. But these temples, of ‘mi.xed’ tyjK-. arc presened 
to the south of the region allwated to X’esara. They were built by the later 
C.alukyas, in the Kanarese Districts, and by the Hoysala Dynasty, in Mysore. 
Tlicv repres<.‘ut a school \vl»ich consolidated its particular style later than the 
temples having a curvilinear Ssikhara or those of the Dravida country. Certain 
special features of these temples result from an admixture of Nagara detail to 
Dravida building; this is natural in a region lietwixt two jKiwerful schools of which 
Nagara, the fir.st and foremost is centered in Madhyadesa. according to the 
‘Aparajitaprccha’in the cxiuiitrv bounded by the river .Sarasvuti in KurukscHra, 
Allahabad, the Himalayas and the X’iiidhya,'*' and Drfivida in South India.Tiie 
earlier Calukya temples (type I) are Dravida in plan, the later arc Nagara m plan. 



Ncvcrtliclcss the I P. III. XXX, 41 b, {listiuguishes the Ksudra-alpa-Xhniatias accordinc 
to countries (desa) as Nagara, Dravw.la ami Vesara. Vesara Iktc ai>i*vars to have become sub¬ 
stituted for, or identified with, X'araja. 

N.V. Mallayya, J 1 S 0 .\, IX. i>. Si f. 

■“* In the I.P., 'KamikaRama’ ; also ‘Silparatna’, XVI. 44 ; this is not so in verses 4 r- 40 . 
see infra. Cf, also K. R. Pisliaroti, *‘NaRar.i, Dravida and Vesara’, ‘Indian Culture’, vol. X’l. 
P • ^ f 

N. L. Dev, ‘The CeoKrapliical Dictionary of Ancient and Medueval India*, s. v. 

The ‘Aparajila[»rcclia\ Fol. 25, as&iiiws Nagara to the Madliyadei^,—the 'midland’ 
country (‘Mauu*, II. :i) ; Lati to the Lata country (Cujerat—in the main but also ns far east 
as Gwalior—), Dravi^i to the South and Vairati to iu own country. Re : Vairati, see note 107. 


Viraja or Matsya had Vairata ( 13 airat) for its capital ; Bairal is situated to the North 0/ 
Jaipur, Rajputana. Although it has nothing to do with Varata, a later compilation like the 
'Wfliacchilpasastra* might have altered the s|Klling of the label of an architectural style,—cf, 
also the 'Nai§adhacarita\ XVI. 117 which speaks of Varajarut or Viralarat according to some 
commentaries as well as of Vidarbhara}. S. S. LXIV treats of 12 Vavatapr^idas. Twice the 
Ainalasuraka is mentioned as an optional substitute for the Ghapta (the cupola in its later 
Calukyan shape). No such superstntetures arc in existence.—Varaja, it apt>ears, is the name 
of a mixed type. Its location can not as yet be ascertained. *Vaira;i to its own country' ; 
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(G) Sadlulra and (7) Misraka, in the second. This, though a late compilation is 
lull of interest. Misraka is third after Nagara and Dravida, and so is "ViraU” 
Misraka, indeed, is \’irata which seems to have been substituted for Varata. ’ 


The lists of the varieties of the temples in later Vastu-sastras are aUvavs headed 
by Nagara. once the universal and the leading ‘style’. Next in importance and 
consolidated m its own particular form is the type of temples called Dravida while 
\ arata or \'esara. the mixed type of the Southern Deccan, was still near its 
experimental stage when the ‘Samaranganasutradhara’ was compiled. 

At all times, however, from the 'Brhat Sainhita’ onwards, and probably earlier, 
Nagara were the most numerous temples; their centre seems to have been Madhva- 
desa. From this centre, under the patronage of the respective ruling dvnasties, the 
specific types of temples (p. 270A) built there were seen to develop local variations 
of their own, in the countries to the East (Kaliiiga) and West (Lata). In Orissa 
(Kaliiiga) as well as in Western India (Lata), the ‘Universal’ or NSgara style was 
developed in distinct varieties. 


Having its centre in Madhyadesa, temples were built in the Nagara style, 
from the Himalayas in the North, to the East and West coasts of India and as"far 
South as the river Tungabhadra. The actual extent of the varieties of the Nagara 
temples exceeds, in the Southern direction, the limits given in the Vastu Sastras 
to the style ‘Nagara’. The regional schools became known in Vastu Sastra under 
the name of their respective countries of origin.'"* While this took place, the 
Dravida school seems to have been especially prolific in laying down the charac¬ 
teristics (laksana) of its own type and to prove its importance in the whole of Indian 
architecture. This is shown by its terminology. 


Dr.wida : “Nagar.a, Vks.ara and Dr.avtda”. The ternary, Nagara, Dravida 
and Vesara, in agreement with the three-fold geographical division of India into 
the North, the Deccan and the South comprises the entire extent, though not the 
range of Hindu temples in India.'*’ The ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’ (III. 
ch. XXX. 41f), however, makes it clear that in this Sastra the triple distinction 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara applies to Ksudra-alpa-Vimanas only, the very small 
or diminutive shrines, the High Temples (Vimana, Harmya) on the head of Meru. 

The temples, in the ‘Isanarivagurudevapaddbati’, III. XXX. 1-35, classified 
as Mukhya Viraanas, or the chief and largest of the Jati Vimanas, the South Indian 
Vimanas or the “Collective temples”, represent each a collection of various classes, 
namely the storeyed temples, on the head of which is placed a small shrine (the 
‘Vimana’ described in Part VI) plus a rampart of chapels surrounding each storey. 


(loos this mean Virata? The 'BrhacchilpaOstra’, III. 73, Conitii. speaks of Virata temples in 
Kalinea and of Latina temple in Virata. 

'** The diffusion of the various 'styles’ went far beyond their original home whence they 
derived their names in Vastuastra (for example, the Kailasanatha Temple in Elura 
(Aurangabad), a ‘Dravida’ temple; temples in Kurnool, Raichur and the Kanarese Districts, 
arc “Nagara". The Calukya and Hoysala temples which seem to correspond to the descriptions 
of Varata (-or ‘Vesara’) temples belong to the South of Berar (Vara^). , . 

Certain ‘ab-original’ types such as the wood and stone or brick temples of Malabar arc 
not specially named in the V^tu-sastras. See howeved Kerala, 2 12 storeyed temple, note 112. 



Tlie lati Vimfinas arc furllicr rcciv^niscd as Clianda, or Vikalpa or Ahhasa Vnnrmas, 
r'^'inL' to the different arran^ctncnl of tlie several kinds of chapels of which 
?he runpart consists ('Mayainata’ XXII. 77 ).- The chai>els are called Kuta, 
Ko.stha Nida or Panjara. etc., accurdini^ to their different .shapes (see Fi.ys. on 
i^f). They are lesser constituent parts (anukaya afi^a; I.P. III. XXX. d 5 - 41 ). 

The yroup of temples enumerated after the Miikliya and other kinds of 
Tativiinanas are the Alpa \’imanas or Ksudra \'iinanas, the “Small temple.s’’.^ 

The complete South Indian temple is a Juli Viinrina. The Mukhya \'ini.inas, 
etc are but specially larj^e Jati \’imanas whereas the Alpa Vimanas, also called 
Ksudra \’imanas. are not complete “collective temples”. They consist of the 
oernendicular “cube” or prism of the walls of tlie Garbhasrha on whose flat roof is 
placed another smaller shrine which is domed (Fiji, e on p. IK.^). Tiie Alpa 
strictly consist of the \ imana only which is placed “on the head of Meru”.'“ 

After the discussion of the lesser parts, the Aniikaya-anjias of a Jati-Vimana, 
the Tsanasivajiurudevapaddhati’ says of the Ksudra-alpa-Vimana. the “very small 
shrine” or the Hijih Temple, which crowns the whole assembly of chapels, that 
this small shrine is distinjiuished as Kajjara, Druvida and Vesara (verses 41 - 4 - 2 ). 

Followinji the Tsanasivaj;urudcvapaddhati’ III. ch. XXX. 41 f.. the 
“diminutive temple” (Ksudra-alpa Viinana), the Hijih Temple, of the type Naj-ura 
is square or rectangular, its quality is ■srittvika’. its locality is the country between 
the Himalayas and Vindhva hills; Druvida is ‘rajasa ; tlie Dr.ivida c-ountry and 
none else is’suitable for the chapel-type Druvida. This is described as six .sided or 
eiyht sided, of even sides, a regular octagon, etc., or an oblong octagon, or the small 
temple may also be square below its neck (gala) only, its roof-shape however may 
have the appcurancc of u dome in eight sections. Vesara is *lamas;i ; it is assigned 
to the country lying between Agastva (near Nasik) and the Vindhva. Vesara 
should be circular or elliptical (vrttavata) or Mvyasravrtta’. which means having 
one pair of opposite sides straight and the other pair cuned. or Vesara may also 
be square below the oocki i.c.* the small High Temple has four straiglit 
is circular above them, so that a round dome-shape (sikhara) rests on them.*” 

The schematism of the division of the whole of India according to the prevalence 
of the three Gunas and the three styles is not to be taken literally. Temples of the 


“'Cf. also I.P. in. cli. XXVIII. 40-41 : XXX. i-iS ; ‘Kamikagama’. XLV. 10. 20 and 
These names also denote different sizes of the South Indian “Collective Temples , Acharya, 


^Dictiooar>*\ s. V. . • i 

‘“In subsequent centuries, rudiments of the chapels of the parapet, or the ima:.;es by 
which these were filled or replaced adorn also the Alpa-Prasadas. 

The same shapes of the Sikhara, i.e. the ‘dome* of the High Temple are given in I P. 
IV, ch. XXXII, 65 f. There, the proportionate height of the ^veral ‘SikUaras’ is given. They 
are called each by a name of its own, which has a geographical origin ; see note 57. South 
Indian Vastiusastras give geographical labels to their manifold classifications of ihc buildings 
and their parts. The ‘Manasara*, XXX. 5-6, treats of 10 varieties of 12 storevetl temples: 
they arc named after countries such as Pancfila, Dravida, Kaliiiga, Virata (cf. Varaja), Kerala, 
Magadha, etc. The ‘Kasyapasilpa\ XXVII. 55, on the other hand, classifies a certain kind of 
one storeyed building as 'Kosala*, and types of two storeyed buildings as Pancala and 
Gandhara. 
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Nagara Type are to be found as far south 
the Dravida School as far north as Elura. 


as Kurnool (Tungabhadra); those of 


n moreover CKasyapa gilpa', XXV, 19-20; ‘Silparatna’, 

A \ 1, 4rf-4J) Dra\ida and \esara have been made to change place. The totality 
ot the extent, all over India, of the main shapes of the High Temple is expressed by 
the ternary Nagara. Dravida,_ Vesara; and it does not matter in this particular 
classification with what part of India the one name is associated or the other. 

The implications of this are made explicit by the ‘Silparatna’, XVI. 51-53. 
This most carefully compiled text speaks of Nagara, square from the bottom to the 
Sikhara; of Dravida, whose body is square and its dome shape is six sided or Dravida 
is eight-sided as in the above descriptions and of Vesara as ‘circular’ as also described 
in the ‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’. These rules, however, says verse 53 of the 
‘Silparatna’, XVI, verj' clearly, are for the Harmya only, and'not for the Kuta, 
Kostha, etc.; the latter are the chapels of the rampart or enclosure whereas the 
Harmya is the diminutive High Temple which crowns the Prasada. 

The South Indian collective temples, the Jativiraanas, Jatitara and also the 
Mukhya Prasadas with the storeyed ptTamid of their superstructure are classified 
as Nagara, Dravida and Vesara according to the shape of their High Temple, the 
Harmya or ‘Ksudra-alpa V'imana’."* 

The High Temple (Vimana, Harmya) which crowns the Prasada of 
Gangaikondacolapuram of the 11th Century (near Kumbhakonam)"* is circular. 
This Prasada would thus be a Vesara Prasada of the Dravida school of architecture, 
whereas the Koranganatha temple at Srinivasanalur, Trichinopoly District would 
be a Nagara temple amongst the Jati Vimanas of the Dravida school. The terras 
‘sadasra’ and ‘astasra’, in this connection, seem to denote the number of sections 
of the ‘dome’ or Sikhara of the High Temple crowning the superstructure; it is 
octagonal on the Shore temple at Mamallapuram (Fig. on p. 185) and on the 
Brhadisvara Temple in Tanjore (Fig. on p. 187). These are Dravida Prasadas of 
the Dravida or South Indian school. 

The classification Nagara, Dravida, Vesara of the South Indian Vastusastras 
is an expression of the exuberance of the builders. They call their types and 
patterns after the various schools, and after the main regions of India, giving in 
this way a universal value to their work. Nagara, therefore heads the list; it is 
square, for the square is the perfect shape."’ 

The ternary furthermore is made to imply not only the wholeness of India, 
but also the completeness of the three Gunas (Sattva, Rajas, Tamas), and the other 
ternaries as symbols of totality : three world ages, three Principles of manifestation, 
three great Gods, three castes, etc."* 


Overlookinp these unmistakable instructions of VcistUMStra, modem scholars have 
stretched on Procrustean beds their explanations of the terms Nagara, Dravida and Vesara, as 
defined in the South Indian texts, cf. K. R. Pisharoti, 1 . c. 

"* P. Brown, op. cit. PI. LVIII, Fig. i. . m ^ 

"‘The transfer of names is frequent in Vastu-Sstra. Meru, first amongst the Twenty 
Temples of the ‘Brhat Saiphita’ comes to denote the first or leading type of a senes of temple. 
As such it is described in the I.P. III. XXVIII. to ; XXIX. 5. having but three, four or five 
storeys only and leading the list of the Jatitara, the second series of temples. 

"* ‘Iwnasivagurudcvapaddhati’, III. XXX. 47. 
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\'.\R11:TIES of THK TEMI'I-K and TUFJR GKNKSIS 

As the Jativiniiiu had come to be tlie collective monument into whicli were 
gathered several types ol the temple so also is the South 

r.iace in which the several varieties of the temples are assembled : N|C-ara UmpUs 
in the North, North-West and North-Hast.-remimscent of the Northern pro¬ 
venience of this variety, and Dravida temples in three of the c;jrdinal points 
siveof their particular importance. Dravida temples may also be built in tlie North- 
West and Norlli^East, where they would alternate witli >Iaj;ara temples, leaving 

tlie Nortlil proper to the Nagara shrines exclusively. 

Vesan-i temples are to be built in the East and the West, pie.se two cardinal 
directions they share with the Dravida Temples; they should al.so be built in the 
South-East and South-West leavinK the South projier to the Dravida temples 
exclusively as it is the Southern Indian Temple proper. BeMde.s_these temples, 
Srirvadesika temples may be built in all the directions ( Kamikagama XLIX. 
1'24-1‘27: see chart, p. 234)."' 



In verse 132, ib., Vesara temples moreover are assigned to the centre, the four directions 
and to the South-West. Preference seems here given to the circular cuiwla, whereas in the 
fomer passage the polygonal (octagonal, etc.) dome shape of the Dravida tvpc was the most 
u-idely recognised. The latter may be built even at both sides of Soma (si. i2t>)—and also 
in the eight directions (si. 135) ; cf. p. 233. 

The earliest South Indian reference to the circular ‘Vesara’-griva and Sikliara and also to 
‘Dravidi’ is in the ‘V'aikhanasagama’ VI, lines 0-7. 
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